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ciiapti:r l 

All persons tol(Tably well read in biography are aware that 
the amiable IVIi-s. Baruaby, ci-dirant^ Miss Martha Compton, 
)f Silverton, after liaviug lost her second husband, the lleverend 
dr. O’Donagough, from the effects of an unfortunate accident, 
v^hich occurred to him near Sydney, in New South Wales, 
.estowcnl her still extremely fair hand on her former Mend and 
f .vourite, Major Allen. But the events wliich followed these 
lird espousals, though uiKpiestionably of as much general 
interest as any which preceded them, have nevei’ yet been given 
t the public with that careful attention to the truth of history 
*v hich th(‘y deserve ; and it is to remedy tliis obvious defefit 
in English literature, that the present narrative has been 
'omposed. 

The existence of Mre. Barnaby (this name is once more 
r jed as the one by which oui- heroine has hithetto been best 
aown), the existence of Mrs. Barnaby, up to the liour in 
^hich she pl(*clgod her vows to Major Allen, before the altitr of 
.le principal church in Sydney, had, on the whole, been a very 
appy one. She had, in fact, very keenly enjoyed many things, 
/’hichjpersons less fortunately constituted might have consi.leretl 
^iftnisfortunes ; and to the amiable and well-disposed reader a 
ontinuation of the history of such a mind can liaitlly tail of 
oeing useful as an encouragement and example. 

Mrs. O’Donagough, on the day she married Major Allen, 
was exactly thirty-eight years of age, Jrt least she only wanted 
two days of it ; and it is possible that her wish to enhance the 
festivity of every scene'in which she \?as engagtsd, might have 
led her to name her birthday as that on which her third wedding 
'should take place; had it not been that a sort of dislike which, 
ihe had*baken, while still Martha Compton, of ^iivertoii, tjO- ' 
unnecessary dragging fortli the date of the day and 
which people were l^ni, still continued. She, 
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nothing at all about her birthday, but prepared for the solemn 
ceremony with as much tender emotion, and as delicate a bloom, 
as when she first pledged her virgin troth to Mr. llarnaby. 

Born under a hap]>y star, a pleasure yet awaited Mrs. Major 
Allen, the wltnt of which she had often lamented, and of which 
her hopes had long since withered and faded, till at length they 
assumed the worn-out aspect of despair. But in due time, 
after her third marriage, Mrs. Allen communicated to the 
Major the delightful intelligence that he was likely to become 
a father. 

Major Allen behaved exceedingly well on the occasion ; i)ro- 
fessing his entire satisfaction at the news, and adding with 
newly-awakened j)aternal forethought, “If that is the case, 
Mrs. Allen, we must jnind our hits as to money mattem, and 
take care that our little evening card-parties answer.” 

To tliis Mrs. Major Allen had not the slightest objection ; 
but how powerful is maternal feeling in a woman’s heart! 
Though she failed not to render her little Sydney soirees as 
attractive as over, though she walked about the room, and behind 
the card-players as usual, never forgetting a single instruction 
given to her by her ingeirious husband — ^notwithstanding she 
did all this, her heart was almost wholly in her work-basket ! 

It was really beautiful to watch the development of a 
mother’s feelings in a heart which had never yet been awakened 
to them ! For instance, Mrs. Major Allen had never shown 
herself, in any country, particularly fond of poor peojde ; but 
now she never saw a woman in her owm interesting situation, 
without feeling her heart, or, at any rate, her attejition drawn 
tOAvards her ; and many a question did she ask, and many a 
copper coin did she bestow, in coiLsequence of this most amiable 
species of solicitude. 

Puring the first months of her residence at Sydney, she had 
not^ perhaps, chosen her intimates among the most domestic 
ladies ; but now the case was entirely alterecl. Tl>cre w^tis an 
excellent woman, a Mrs. Sheepshanks, the wife of an attorney, 
enjoying great business in the town, who iiad more litfe 
chiklren than any other lady in it, and with her, Mrs. Major 
Allen now sought to form an intimacy of the most familiar 
kind. She delightofl in nothing so much as stepping in to call 
upon her as soon as breakfast was over, and entering with her, 
even while her nursery avocations rendered everything like 
regular conversation impcfcsihle, into a soft of zigzag intercoui-se, 
between saying and doing, that to . any one less delightfully 
alive to the innocent attractions of little children, must have 
appear^ exceodingly tiresome. 

jJ^f^feheepshanlte, poor woman ! like all the other ladies in 
the settlement, found it very difficult, not to say impossible, to 
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]:eep any decent servant in her family ; the few young women 
wlio deserved the epithet, getting married themselves with such 
certain rapidity, as to give every reason to suppose that hlr. 
I food’s interesting anecdote of an offer of marriagjj being made 
thraugli a ,speaking-trun)pct, to a vessel approaching the coast 
with young ladies aboard, must have been founded strictly on 
fact/. 

At the time Airs. Sheepshanks and her little family took 
such hold on the aftections' of Airs. Alajor Allen, the only at- 
tendant the attorney’s lady had to assist her in the labours of 
the nursery, was a girl of seventeen, whose domestic education 
iu.>t having boon particularly attended to, left her with rather 
less knowledge of her duties in such a situation, than might 
hata,; l)(;un wished. 

The confusion, therefore, which sometimes ensued in this 
<lo])ai‘tment of the household, was considerable ; but Airs. Major 
Alien bore it all ; nay, she rejoiced at the excellent opportuni- 
ties this afforded of obtaining information concerning many 
inhintinc facts, of which she had hitherto lived in total igno- 
rance. 

Airs. Sheej)shanks, who, though sometimes a little fretful, 
was in the main a good-natured woman, always received these 
visits vipy kindly; and, index’d, her respect for Airs. Allen was 
so great, that she considered them as an honour. Por Airs. 
Allen had, with friendly confidence, mentioned to her how near 
she liad bec.'ii to marrying a lord, of which, indeed, her beautiful 
slul) necklace gave the most convincing proof; and she also 
cx])Iained to her the vctv foolish bit of fun formerly recorded 
about tlie old clothes, by which she offended her wealthy aunt, 
and St) lost the chance, or rather the certainty, of becoming her 
heiiN'Sfi. I'liesc, and many other anecdotes of her former life, 
site had rcctmled in a manner which left no doubt on the mind 
f)f Airs. Slieejwhanks respecting the distinguished rank of the 
society in which she liad mingled in the mother country. 

“ Dear me, Airs. Alajor Allen ! only to think of your doing 
all that with your own hands!” exclaimed this kind-hearted 
mother of many colonists; “I anf sm‘e if it was not for the 
interest Avhich 1 know you take in all these little matters just 
at pr(.\s('nt, I should be actually fit to die, to see you do sueh 
•things ! ” * 

“ Alever you mind, AIjs. Sheepshanks^” returned the major’s 
lady, “ I can’tHell you how it all interests me I Pretty little 
darling! it shall do everything it likes, that it ^all. Laugh.a 
little bit then — ^that’s it — laugh again, baby— laugh, l&ugh, 
laugh, kiss, kiss, kiss, tickle, tickle, tickle. , BleSs ita sweet 
iheart! I am sure it knows me!” And again Mm. 

: Allen applied the pap-boat to the last bom Sheepshanks 
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OdOuth, though the over-fed and intelligent infant immediately 
returned the superfluity without ceremony. 

“ How, do you think I hold a baby, my dear?” demanded 
the anxious ^spirant to maternal dignity. 

“ Oh, very well !— very well indeed, considering — only you 
must mind about the pins. Little Van Diemen is pursing up 
his mouth now, very much as if he were going to have a cry— • 
and he m^tly cries.when he gets a pin into liim,” observed 
Mrs. Sheepshanks. 

Little van Diemen here gave the most unimpeachable testi- 
mony in favour of his mamma’s sagacity, for they had a cry, and 
such a long and lusty one, as might have daunted any novice of 
less firm spirit than Mrs. Major Allen. She, lioweyer, hugged 
the little screamer tightly to her bosom, and though it did not 
seem at all to comfort him, held him there very close indeed for 
many minutes, swaying her person bjick wards and forwards in- 
cessantly ; while one widely-extended hand pressed firmly upon 
the upper joint of the vertebrae, and the other upon the lower 
part of the infant’s person, kept it in a position as likely as any 
thing, short of suffocation, to still the sound. 

“ It is no good, my dear Mrs. Allen,” said the mother. 
“ He’ll go on that way till he’s undressed again, I’ll bet any- 
thing — just stop till I have finished combing these two, and I’ll 
look him over myself.” 

“ Oh, do let me undress him from top to toe,” cried Mrs. 
Allen, eagerly, “ I liave never done that my own self yet, and 
I cannot tell you how I long for it — ^will you let me try, Mrs. 
Sheepshanks ? ” 

“Yes, sure, if you like it — stand still, Eliza, can’t you! — 
am only afraid you’ll find it a great plague, and him scream- 
ing so.” 

“ Why, I should like it better if he didn’t, to be sure, 
because it frightens me, and in my situation, that is not exactly 
the thing. However, it is quite needful 1 should get niy hand 
in ; not but what I shall make the niajor give the highest of 
wages ; and that, you know, if anything can, will get me a 
nurse ; so that I shan’t have more to do than what my maternal 
feeling naturally leads to. But, nevertheless, it is quite riglit 
and proper that I should know all about it myself^ — there’s a 
darling now ; ” continued the fond mother-expectant, addressing 
the still screaming bab;;^. “ There’s a ^ love — just let me untie 

these strings, only these strings, my beautiful darling ! There, 
there, there — ^now donty wonty These last words being 
uttered in the coaxing idiom of her native country, attracted the 
attention of^the nursery-maid of all work, who at that moment 
altered the room. This girl having some years before accom- 
iiamed her moth^ in her voyage from London, under circum- 
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stances that, by skilful management, had rendered the excumon, 
young as she was, equally necessary fear both, was apt to boast 
of her metropolitan education, and particularly prided herw^ 
on her “ parts of speech.” # 

“ Veil now, vat does donty vonty mean, I should liks to 
know? You’d better give over the child to me, ma’am—I 
knows his vays, and he knows my vords.” , 

The style in which this dainty dams4, who w*e frightfully 
marked by the smallpox, approached, was not conciliatory, for 
her red arms were stuck akimbo, and her nose, always of the 
retrousse order, turned up in very evident contmpt. 

“ Mind your manners, Phebe ! ” cried her mistrefis, but 
Phebc strode on towards the low rocking-chair on which Mrs. 
Major Allen was seated, and placing herself before her as close 
as it was possible to stand, while a pair of squinting eyes, that 
were intended to look boldly at her, seemed wandering, heaven 
knows where, repeated in no very silvery tones — “ You’d better 
give over the cliild to me.” 

Upon every former occasion when Mrs. Major Allen had 
mixed herself up with the nursery arrangements of - her friend, 
the scene of action, however active and interesting the business 
going on, had always been the parlour. But this happened to 
washing-day, and the alienee of Phebe being absolutely 
certain till dinner-time, Mrs. Sheepshanks gave herself up alto- 
get^j^cr, as she said, to supply her place, and nothing less than 
the pertinacity of Mrs. Allen could have obtained an entrance 
into the house. Once pursued, however, into that receptacle of 
all litteTi her nursery, the poor hidy was perliaps not sorry to 
have some one as willing as Mrs. Allen to nurse a baby — for she 
had made up her mind that cbiy to have a general review of all 
her children’s heads ; and accordingly the major’s lady waatput 
in possession of tlie nursing-chair, and permitted, as we have 
seen, to revel in the delight of handling a baby to her heart’s 
content. 

So earnestly was she engaged in unravelling the manifold 
mysteries of baby buttons and strings, that, notwithstanding 
Phebe’s abrupt address, Mrs. Allen did not raise her eyes towards 
the girl, till she stood close before her face ; and when at last 
she did so, she pushed the chair violentJy back, very nearly let 
little Van Diemen fall out of her arms, and uttered, “Oh! 
good gracious me I ” in a voice thate almost amounted to a 
scream. * 

“ Lord have mercy ! what’s the matter, Mrs. Allen ? ” crifed 
Mrs. Sl\pepshanks, pushing aside the head upon which ^ WM 
operating, “ Van isn’t taken with a fit, is he? ” * 

By this time the agitated Mrs. Major Allen had ttsen 
the nurting-chair, and having hastjjy Imd the baby In cradle 
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beside it, she approaclied her friend with strong symptoms of 
{fetation. 

For Heaven’s sake come into the parlour with me for one 
moment, my dear Mrs. Sheepshanks ! ” she said. “ I will not 
detain you more than a moment. I am going homo dmectly, 
but indeed, indeed, I must speak to you first.” 

“ Dear jne ! I don’t know what to do, I’m sure, Avith tin; 
butter and beer, and*all lying about in this way. Wouldn’t it 
do Mrs. Allen if I was to come in and hear what you want to 
say after diimer ? ” 

“ Good Heaven, no ! you have no idea of the state of mind 
I am in 1 Indeed, you must let me speak to you diiCH'lly.” 

Thus urged, poor Mis. Sheejishanks, though looking exceed- 
ingly distressed, resigned her sponge and her comlis, placed 
everything upon the chimney-piece, as much out of reacli as 
she could — wiped her iiands upon her linen apron, before she 
took it off, and then followed her terrified-looking guest to the 
parlour. ' 

Oh, my dear friend ! tell me yom* opinion honc'stly and 
truly — I conjure you not to deceive me! You have liad gieat 
experience — you must be able to form a judgmt^ut. Do you 
think there is any danger of my child’s being like that dreadful 
girl?” 

“ What girl, ma’am? ''What is it you mean, ]\Irs. Allen ? ” 
said Mrs. Sheepshanks, looking a little cross, and as if elm did 
not as yet perceive any good and sufficient reason for her 
having ^en forced to abandon her important avocations in the 
nursery. 

“ What girl?-- oh ! ” with a violent shudder, “ that fright- 
ful, frightful girl that you call Phebe. For Heaven’s sake, Mrs. 
Sheepshanks, don’t be out of temjier. Don’t be angiy wdth me, 
but consider my situation! Though I liave been a marriecl 

woman, as you know, for some years, tliis is the first time . 

In short, you know what my condition is, and now 1 implore* 
you to teU me if you think there is any danger, nervous and 
delicate as I am, that my looking up so very suddenly close 
under tliat horrid girl’s face, is likely to mark the child. ” 

“What, with the smallpox, Mrs. Allen ? ” said IVIrs. Sheep- 
idianks, with great simglicity. 

“ I don’t know. Mercy on me ! how should I know ? Small- 
pox, squinting, thatdremiful nose too ! • Oh, Mrs. Sheepshanks, 
Mrs. Sheeps^nksl all the happiness, all the delight I have 
|)i*omiBed myself, will be lost and destroyed for ever, if my child 
Is bom in any way like that horrid girl ! ” 

Here Mrs. Major AUen burst into a very passionate flood 
of* tears, and wrung her hands so piteously, as she fixed hoi'' 
sfa'eaming eyes upon her n^ghbour’s face, that the good lady^ 
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though thinking her cause of ^ef rather visionary, (K)uM iwt 
refuse her sympathy, and answered very kindly, “Ko, indeed 
Mrs. Allen, I don’t think you have got the least Mt of reason 
to fetir any such thing. It is much more likely ^ depend up^ 
it, that your dear ba^ should resemble its good-looking pa|^, 
or your own seif, Mrs. Allen, who have got such good, striking 
features, than a girl that you never happened to^ look at but 
once.” 

“ That’s it, Mrs. Sheepshanks — ^that’s just the most shocking 
and provoking part of it. If I did not know that the Ma,jor 
had always been considered jis exceedingly handsome, and my- 
self too — 1 won’t deny it, for why sliouhi 1 ? — I was always 
counted something out of the common way, in that respect, and 
if 1 did not know all this as well as I do, I should not mind the 
tiling half so much.” 

“ But why should your child be like Phebe Perkins, hirs. 
Allen? The girl is no beauty, to be sure, I'm not going to say 
she is ; but yet I can’t understand why lier ugliness should pjut 
you into such a way as this,” replied Mis. Sheepshanks, with 
some little .severity of emphasis. 

“ For mercy’s sake don’t be angry with me my dear, dear 
friend. For mercy’s sake don’t reproach me ! Something very 
unfortunate wUl hapiien, I’m quite sure, if you do. You can’t 
tliink, I am certain you can’t, how«l feel. ’Twas the sudden- 
ness, Mrs. Sheejishanks, the shocking suddenness, with which I 
looked up, that made the danger, as I take it. Tell me, for 
pity’s sake, without being hasty with me, did any such thing 
ever ha})pen to you ? ” 

“ AVliat thing, Mrs. Allen ? The seeing Phebe ? ” 

“ No, no, that I supiiose you got accustomed to a little at a 
time, as I may say, and by degi*ees. So unlike poor unlucky me ! 
But what 1 mean is, if any of your children were ever nulrked 
in any way ” - 

“ i)ear me, no, Mrs. Allen,” replied this fond mother of 
many children, with a very natural air of displeasure, “ can’t 
you see that they are not '? ” 

“ Oh yes, to be sure — not in sight, not in sight, certainly,” 
sobbed out the agitated lady. 

“ Nof out of sight either, I assure you, ma’am.” 

“ Oh my dear, what a happy, happy, wmman you are f and 
so many of them like you too ! ” rejoiiijed Mrs. Allen, in so very 
flattering anfl conciliatory a tone, that her friend’s little feeling 
of disi^ea^ure vanished at once, and cordiaUy sei^g her land, 
shesaiq, 

“Don’t you worry yourself about any such** nonsenM, toy 
dear Mrs. Allen. Y^ou go home, and look in the glass, and 
there it is that you’ll see what your dear baby will be most likoi” ; 
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There was something in this assurance so calculated to touch 
the heart of Mra. Major Allen, that she could not resist it. 
With an emotion over which she really seemed to have no con- 
trol, she threw her arms round the neck of the kind j)rophetcss, 
and bestowed upon her a very fervent kiss. 

“ Heaven grant that your words may come true, my dear, 
dear Mrs. Sheepshanks ! ” she exclaimed, with her eyes once 
more flashing throug]^ her tears. “ 1 do declare, that if 1 could 
have a girl exactly like what I was when Captain Tate fli-st 
came to Silverton, X should be the very haj>piest woman in the 
world ! ” 

“ Well then, I’m sure I hope you will. But I suppose you’d 
like it to be a little like the Major too?” said Mrs. Sheepshanks, 
playfully. 

“ Oh ! about that I don’t know, my dear. If you could 
know what I was at the time I talk about, I don’t think you’d 
advise any alteration — unless it was to be a boy, indeed.” 

“And then I suppose you would be better pleastd stilh 
Most ladies like to have a boy first.” 

“ But I don’t though,” replied Mrs. Major Allen, rather 
sharply. “ Xhat’s all very well for peojfle Avho are never cele- 
brated for having anything particular about them. But where 
there is beauty, and great family beauty particularly, it is certainly 
most desirable to have a girl, because it’s likely to answer best.” 

“ Well then,” returned Mrs. Sheepshanks, rising hastily, for 
she heard sounds alarmingly indicative of a gvnieral nursery riot, 
— “ well then, dear Mrs. Allen, go home, sit down before your 
looking-glass, and take my word for it, there is a deal better 
chance that your child vill be like what you see there, than to 
poor pock-fretten I^hebe. Good bye, good bye.” 

Mrs. Major Allen delayed not a moment longer, but took 
leavfe as brisKly as Mrs. Sheei)shank8 herself could desire. There 
was certainly something like suj)erstitious respect in the rever- 
ence with which Ml’S. Major Allen listened to every word 
d propos of maternity which fell from the lips of this lady. 
Looking neither to the right hand nor to the left, and terribly 
afraid that some acquaintance might stop her ere she reached 
her home, Mrs. Allen hurried forward, with as rapid a step as 
she considered prudent under existing circumstancef| and the 
moment her door was opened to her, hastened up stairs without 
pausing to make any o^ the little dopoestic inquiries which 
usually followed her retm-n. ‘ 

F'or a moment she sat down to recover breath, and then 
slowly and carefully, and without too much exertion, permitted 
herself to draw the table, wXiich served her for a toilet, into 
what she considered to be the most advantageous light. Not 
the strongest, perhaps, but that which by formta* experimentB 
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Bhe knew would show the most favourably to her own eyes, that 
large portion of her charms still left unscathed by time. 

Having hazarded this active, but unnecessary exercise, Mrs. 
Allen placed herself in a soft and ample chair, and sat for some 
minutes of complete and soothing repose, with her mirror at the 
right angle, and her own still bright eyes very fondly fixed upon 
it. The motive for the occupation in which she was employed, 
])erhaps gave an additional charm to hor expression, and she 
thought she was almost tis handsome as ever. 

'liiere was, however, nooie of that dangerous confidence of 
self-conceit in Mrs. Allen, whicli loads some people to fancy that 
they are quite handsome enough, and ncied no improvement. 
On tlie contrary, in her very best days she had never encouraged 
the belief that her beauty, remarkable as it w'as, re(|uiretl no 
assistance from human ingenuity and skill. She knew the con- 
trary, and even now, alone as she was, and under the influence 
only of motives the most pure and sublime that can elevate the 
heart (or the art) of Avoman, she shook oft' the feeling of fatigue 
which lier exertions at Mrs. Sheepshanks’s had occasioned, and 
ceased not to add touch to touch, and divide, and subdivide 
ringlet from ringlet, till, m she gazed on the finished picture, 
she felt that thei-e was no nrore to be done ' 

A jjoet has said that 

Industry to beauty adds new grace. 

And though it is probable that this expression originally alluded 
to labours of another kind, it is impossible not to perceive that 
it may be bejiulifully applied to the charming woman whose 
image is now before our mind’s eye. 

]Sh)thing, surely, can be imagined more touching than the 
occupation and appearance of Mrs. Allen at this time ; and a 
painter would do wtdl to seize and embody a moment of feeling 
so calculated to find sympathy in every female heart. We all 
know that pretty women love to adorn themselves for conquest, 
and we smile, though Avith no very harsh satire, at the vanity 
that flutters the Avhile around their fair Ik^souis. 

Ihit how difl'erent was the siwctacle ofl'ered by Mrs. Major 
Allen, asfiihe sat in her lone chamber in Van Diemen’s Land! 
Her whole soul occupied, it is true, wfth the idea of her own 
beauty ; but in the hoT)e, not of slaying whole hecatombs of 
lovers with tlmt beaiity% as perhaps sht? might have dreamed of 
hi the giddy days of yore, but of transmitting it to a dear pledge 
of wedded love, who should carry it down through unnumbered 
generatilms of posterity ! 

Callous must be the heart, and lifeless the imagination, that 
does not kindle at this image I 
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CHAPTER n. 

At length the happy hour anived, and Mrs. INTajor Allen be- 
came^ mother. Only those who have waited as long iis tliis 
lady had done for the honoured blessing can be capable of ap- 
preciating her feelings on the occasion. 

It is hot, nevertheless, recorded of her by those wdio know 
her l)est, that any very remarkable development of the organ of 
philo-progenitiveness was perceptible in her formation. The 
triumi)hant gladness of her heart arose from a eoinplex variety 
of intellectual impressions with wliich this sort of nu're aninuil 
organisation had, in truth, very little to do. It was tiu! coii- 
Bciousness that, while almost all other married ladies had 
children, she liad none, w'hich had galled her. It w'as the idea 
that her w'ell-secured money w'ou Id “have to go to somebody 
who did not belong to her ” that rankled at her heart ; and it 
was a vague suspicion that her gay husband occasionally alluded 
to her childless condition, and quizzed her ignorance of all 
nursery concerns in his conversa^n with other, and perhaps 
younger, laditjs, which iiritated ijr spirit. It was, therefore, 
the cure for all these gnawing griefs that she blesstd and liailed 
with rapture, when a bouncing, stout-screaming little girl was 
put into her arms. 

Most ladies love a little fuss upon such occasions, and it is 
not very w'ouderful if ]\Irs. Major Allen coveted a good deal. 
Though feeling as little like an invalid as any latly ever did 
under such circumstances, she w'ouhl not a]>ate an hour of the 
regular stipulated month’s confinement, wdiich she had lieard 
repeatedly spoken of as the proper period of retreat for ladies of 
d^iCate health. Not, indeed, that slie desired to live alone till 
the baby-moon’s evolution wiis complete — on the tiontrary, not 
only her friend and constant pr-eeeptrcvss, ]\Irs. Siieepslian'ks.bnt 
all the other genteel ladies of Sydney, were given to uiuh rstand 
that they might come to' look at Mrs. I\Iajor Allen and her 
beautiful baby every morning if they liked it ; and as veiy 
sufficient camlle, and vast quantities of plum-cake wei'i; daily 
distributed, they all did like it very much, and €kime ac- 
cordingly. * 

Any lady of any lan^ might, indee(J, have found much in 
Mrs. Allen’s Sydney dressing-room, at this time,*to rejiay the 
trouble of a visit, provided, that is to say, it w'as within 
tolerably easy reach of them. It might not, perha]|i, have 
been worth while to sail round half the world in order to 
enter it ; yet there was a vast deal there both to see and to 
admire. 
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Reafling people already know that Mrs. Major Allen was 
ren.arkable lor her taste in dress ; and that wherever display 
was called for, her peculiar genius appeared to the greatest ad- 
vantage. I'lie retirement of a sick chamber might, by many, be 
considered {is likely to check, at least for a time, this propensity 
lor striking decoration ; but such was not the case with Mrs. 
Allen ; {ind, though in a ditferent style, her toilet j^ras as dis- 
tinguished during her first month of mahg'iiity fis at any period 
of her existence. From the hour she quitted her bed, which, 
feeling herself exceed! ugly strong and well, she insisted upon doing 
with as little loss of time {is possible, her costume was perfect. 
Fills ]){irt of the business had been long meditated upon, and 
the jirepanition for it having commenced at a very early stage 
of her liopes, was iiersevered in with unwearied industry to the 
end. Her long-loved satin-stitch was, upon this occasion as 
heretofore, of the most essential use to her ; indeed, without it, 
she never could have reached tluit perfection of attire for her-, 
self, her room, and Iut child which became the admiration of 
Sydmy .'ind all its neighljouring villas. 

^Vhere a great elfe<.‘t is proiluced by very delicate touches, it 
is not altogetlier easy either to follow the process, or do justice 
to the result ; hut wdiat is both original and beautiful should 
never be passed over in silence, from the doubting timidity of 
those whose duty it is to describe it. 

The curbiins of hlrs. Major Allen’s apartment were. Upon 
this oecuision, of full rose-coloured calico, covered with a species 
of inuslin so open in its texture as to be exported for mosquito- 
nets. Upon the draperies of these she luul, some weeks before 
her confinement, allixed some wdiite scaillops of her owm inven- 
tion, each one having a little tassel of rose-coloured calico, cut 
into slips, attached to it. Her sofa, removed from the parlour 
for the 0 (;e,asion, wars clothcal in the same style, and elicited an 
excliiniation of w’ouder and delight from every one ivho ap- 
proached it. Three sm.all cushions, C{irelessly balanced on the 
back and arms of this extensive couch, were also of the same 
gay and hapjiy hue, and not a corner of tlicm but showed in 
jiatterns of labyrinthine grace and intricacy the pow^era of a 
skilful needle. 

Mrs. ]\Iajor AUen herself w^as Imbited in a robe of white^ 
wliich, though not of a p'articularly fine texture, was really 
cx<j[uisitely eligaut, as i»ll the Sydiieyjiadies agreed, from the 
profusion of (Elaborate siitin -stitch bestowed u|K)n its cuiis and 
collar. 

“I always said so,” observed Mrs, Major Allen to her nurse, 
the first time she put on one of the two beautiful rdbes thus pre- 
pared, “ 1 alw''{iys stiid that there W{is nothing in the whole wo#!d, 
like satin-stitch for giving an elegant finish ; and I will tell you 
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wliat, nurse, you may depend upon it, that amongst all the things 
that a woman does, there is nothing, positively nothing, that 
answers so well as satin-stitch.” 

It is no use to talk of the cap of Mrs. Major Allen upon 
this occasion, for she not only wore a succession of caps, all 
more or less indebted to the same favourite decoration for their 
superiorit;^ to all other caps — ^Imt moreover, with a refinement 
of taste and ingenuity of arrangement only to Ik) equalled, 
perhaps, by the manner in wliich progressive sunshine is made 
to steal upon tlie pictures of the diorama, almost every day was 
made to chronicle her approach to convalescence by some deli- 
cate strengthening, if I may so say, of her beauty. ''J''he rouge, 
which long habit had. made so habitually a part of her daily 
jjuttings ow, that within twenty-four hours of Miss Allen’s birth, 
the maternal cheek had received 

a little red, 

was, nevertheless, used with such forbearing moderation, tliat 
the lady looked, as she ought to do, considerably paler than 
usual ; and it was only by increasing, day by day, the skilfully 
modulated bloom, that at the happy termination of “ her 
month'” Mrs. hlajor Allen appeared as glowing a representation 
of youth, bejiuty, and health as before. The copious quantity 
of ringlets, too, which, excepting that they hapj^ened to be of 
a somewhat softer texture, diftered little from those which had 
fanned the dusty air of the Silverton ball-room, wlum she 
danced with Captain Tate, appeared in like manner by de- 
grees, and, to use Voltaire’s charming words, returned to enchant 
the world «- 

Pas k pas, 

Comme un jour doux, dans les j eux ddlicants. 

When first she sat up in bed, one shining black corkscrew, 
peeping forth from each side beneath the ejnbroidcred nightcaT), 
was all that she deemed congruous to her condition. Cn the 
morrow a second came, and then a third, till at length the 
whole pendent mjnss, black as night, yet lustrous in its rich and 
oily glossiness, once more spread its lurid glories on each side 
her radiant face. 

As to the dress and general appearance of the baby, it 
varied according to Ihe hours of the day. Its admirable 
mother, who piqued heraelf on being ^n excellent manager, 
was a great economist in all that appertained td the laundry 
department, and before it was many hours old she discovered 
that care must be taken as to its dear little expenses^ in that 
line, as well *08 in its papa’s and her own. So tlie ‘darling 
poppet was not always prepared for company ; but when it 
was, the fulness of the mother’s heart njiglit easily be read in 
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the elaborate decoration of its attire. In a word, New South 
Wales had never before seen such a mother and «hild ; and 
nothijig could exceed the admiration they inspired, or the 
high consideration in which the Allen fetoily, one and all, 
were held. 

Meanwhile, the Major kept his word, and did take care that 
all tlie little parties in which he was engaged, either jit home or 
alwoad, should answer. Nevertheless, his parental prudence 
kept pace with his success, and his lady’s tightly-settled, and 
regularly-remitted income, continued to supply all their ex- 
penses ; so that the Major’s steady winnings went on accumu- 
lating in a manner that spoke strongly of the fundamental 
improvement which had taken place in his-character and morals 
since the period when th(; reader and Mrs. Barnaby were first 
introduced to him at Clifton. 

These winnings, indeed, particularly if stated night after 
night, or day by day, would, to European ears, appear mere 
bagatelles, hardly w'orth recording in a professional gamester’s 
account; but to an inhabitant of Sydney, the yearly aggregate, 
if roundly named, which, liowever, never liappened to occur, 
would have been considered as enormous. In thi.s case, as in 
every other, unremitting perseverance does wonders. 

Nulla (lies sine lines 

is a receipt to fill volumes ; and on the same principles, a purse 
of no small dimensions may be filled, by one who, playing with 
assiard success, nev<^ suffers any hour in the day and night to 
be passtid in idleness, when it is possible to put a pack of cards 
in action. 

Such was the system of Major Allen ; and, though on a 
small scale, Sydney was no bad field of action for him. As- 
suredly there was no Crockford’s, where, within the space of 
half a niglit, a man, without quitting his chair, may be sure of 
finding an opportunity, if he se(‘k it, of beggaring himself or 
liis neighbour. But there were little quiet corners where, by 
day or night, small hazards might be played for among the 
idlers, of which the more industrious part of the population 
know little or nothing ; and a taste for that tempting seesaw, 
the gaming-table, generated, perhajw, in, the brilliant salons of 
Paris, or the club-houses of London, may find wherewithal to 
keep itself alive, even ii^the deep retreads of New South MV ales. 

Major Allbn -was, therefore, by no means an idle man, 
neither could he fairly be called an intemperate one. Tlie glass 
of rum-aud-milk that greeted the morn, and the tumbler or 
two of whisky-toddy that haded the genial hours of nigitt, can- 
not be justly quoted in contradiction to this ; for nobody evfr 
saw Major Allen drunk. , Moreover, his habits, in all thinc^ 
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apperbaiiiing to expoTiditure, were exceedingly careful ; tlioiigli 
lie by no means denied himself the constant comfort of a good 
dinner, or the occasional gratifh;ation of a little display ; so that 
he and his lady were decido<lly chissed among the very first 
people in Sydney. In temper, and general domestic demeanour, 
as lavourable a rejiort may be irnuU* of liim as most genthunen 
under simijar eireinnstam',es would be likely to d('serve ; so on 
the whole, it is to be |ioped that the character of this individual, 
who, from his near connection with my InToiiie, must make an 
important tigure in the drama of her future life, may be consi- 
dered in all ri'sja'cts as iniprovisd rather than the contrary, since 
the reader parted from him. 

But, notwithstanding all these cxci'llent domestic qualities. 
Major Allen was not wliat could be called a confidential hus- 
band. Indeed, tlu're were some eireum^tanc<'s connected witli 
his first appearance in tlie colony, which his wife was runer 
fully abh' to understand. It avus iwident that he had some 
powerful friends among the ])ersons in authority, and the defer- 
ence and very strict observance hejiaid tJiem, jiroved him to lie 
of a most grateful temper; but he never entered with his charm - 
iug lady into any ex])lanation of tin* origin of thisi close con- 
nection between them. NeitluT did he apjiear 'to deiaii it 
necessary that she should be troubled with any statcanent 
respecting the little sums ho wm aeeumulatiug ; nay, his notions 
of a well-regulatt‘d family economy might have h**! him to 
prefer biking his lady’s income under his own immediab' and 
separate control ; but here, after a somewUht sj^irited trial t»n 
occasion of tin* two first (juurterly iiaj’mcnts, he gave in. Mis. 
Allen not being a woman to give way easily, whore she felt 
. herself to be rigid. So thenceforward lie eontenti'd himself with 
knowing that all household (xpenses, of every kind whatever, 
including of course his own dre.ss and little jicrsonal apjioint- 
monts, were defrayed regularly, and in tin* most creditahle man- 
ner, that is to say, w ithout credit, by this fund. 

Now and then, indeed, thinking the little occasional assist- 
ance wliich her quick faculties enabled her to afford wlnaiever 
his ferourite amusement went on in her presence, gave her 
some right to inquire, she ventured to question hiih respecting 
his winnings. But tlip following short siiecimeu of such dia- 
logues will show tliat he well knew how to answer them. 

“ For heaven’s sakojiMaJorl what ifp you do witli all your 
winnings?” slic said to him one day, wlu'ii she ■^’ould greatly 
have Uked to have got hold of a portion of them to assist in the 
purchase of a little finery. “ 1 see you jiocket lots of ca^li night 
after ni^!,t, and when am I to be the better for it? ” 

• “ Don’t put yourself in a flurry, my love ; I often lose 
money, of course ; though God kno\v8, and you know, too, my 
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love, that I always take every possible precaution to avoid it ; 
but, nevertheless, it will happen.” * ' 

“ You have not j?ot.the face to tell me, that you do not make 
money by playing ? ” said Mrs. Major AUen, with some appear- 
ance of excitement. 

“ No, iny love ! I know my duty both to myself and you too 
well, to continue phiying if such were the case. BuJ it is an 
amusement that 1 like, and I take the most ^rupulous care that 
it shall never become any annoyance to you, my dear angel ! 
which you know it must do, did I not take care, when I win, to 
lay by the amount to be in readiness for the time when I may 
lose.” 

IVIrs. Major Allen snuffed the air with a slight appearance 
of agitation, but only said, “I hope you i>o lay it by, 'Major 
Allen.” 

This occurred some months before the birth of the little 
]\Iartha ; and it was when she was exactly three montlis old, 
that a snug small evening pjirty at- home, attended with a run 
of very obvious good fortune, led4o a renewal of the subject. 

“ A pretty smn you must have pouched last night, Major,” 
said his lady, she poured out his tea on the folloxying morn- 
ing, while theCr infant heiress lay sweetly slumbering in a cradle 
at her side. 

“ Yes, my love, pretty well.” 

“ Then 1 do trust our poor child will be the better for it,” 
said Mrs. Major Alien, putting down the teapot, and placing . 
her right haixl on the top of the cradle, while with the other 
she fondly dallied with ^he little coverlid, as if it wanted more 
tucking in than she had given it a dozen times over already. 

“ I do hope. Major Allen, that for the first time in your life you 
will do something to assist in the maintenance of your family.” 

“ My family,” replied the Major, cherupping very affection- 
ately towards the cradle, “ have not been very long in want of 
maintenance.” 

“ Why, we have been married,” replied Mrs. Allen, “above 
a year, sir ; and except just furnishing the place, and giving 
me that trumpery necklace, wliich is no more to be conipirOT 
to my slielLs than light to darkness, yon have never spent, to my 
knowledge, a single farthing of your own, from that hour to 
this. If it lijid not been tor my own fortune, your family 
would have been pretty niuch in want of^ maintenance.” 

“ My dearest creatiirel can you imagine that a man of my 
knowledge of the world, and general savoir viore^ would ever 
have been guilty of that most unpardonable of -$ll huma^ 
actions, tBe marrying a woman without fortune ray 

beautiful Mrs. Major Allen, I adore you far too veh^Doently,* 
ever to have been guilty of such treacherous, urananly 
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as to have seduced you into marriage with — with — ^in short, my 
love, with myself, had I not known that, though not so rich as 
I once thought you, there was no danger of your actually 
starving in consequence of your affection for me.” 

“ And you probably thought there might be no danger of 
your own starving cither, dear Major ?” replied the lady, laugh- 
ing a sort of experimental laugh, as not quite certain how the 
hit mighf be taken. However, her excellent husband was in 
extremely good humour, and only laughed a little in return, 
butterinig his toast the while as pleasantly as po&sible. 

This, of course, acted as an encouragement upon the lady, 
and she again hinted that she should like a litth; money. 

“ Upon my word I shall be delighted to oblige you, my 
dearest Mrs. Allen,” he replied, with every aj)peaTanci‘ of gravity ; 
“ but the birth of this darling babe furnishe.s the very strongest 
motive a man is capable of feeling, for prudence and economy. 
I cannot give you money, my dear love! It is the greatest 
possible grief for me to be obliged to say so, but 1 should never 
forgive myself, never 1 Nor ever, I truly believe, should I sleep 
in peace again, did I for a moment yield to any temptation that 
might affect the future fortune of our dear little daughter I ” 

Here again the Major cherupped at the cradle, and Mrs. 
Allen, heaving a deep sigh, only muttered in reply, “ Then it is 
quite impossible I should buy any fetithem for her bonnet ! ” 

The tone of this very hai)py New South Welsh couple to 
each other was, in more respects than one, rather singidar. 
There was occasionally a vast deal of fondness displayed on both 
sides, yet a sharp observer might sometimes have I'aucied that 
there w^as some latent feeling of suspicion and reserve at their 
hearts. If this, however, was ren,lly the case, they conducted 
themselves on the wdioie with great discretion, and might not 
unaptly have been quoted as a proof that all feelings, with pro- 
per schooling, may ever be made subservient to will. This, indeed, 
must always be the case where motive is strong ; and motive 
was strong enough both in the Major and his lady to produce a 
line of conduct in each, running so parallel to each other that 
there was little or no danger of their ever producing a concus- 
sion by crossing. Thus, Major Allen never, even in liis most 
playful moments, nor when the whisky-toddy liad been the 
most seductive, hazarded the slightest allusion either to his 
friend Maintry, or to Jiiis excellent servant William, or to tlie 
cause or manner of his voyage out, or to the beautiful Isalndla 
d’Almafonte, or even to the Duke of Wellington. Wliile, on 
the other hand, Mrs, Major Allen appeared totally to have for- 
gottesLSf’^^^'Tton Park, and her beautiful set of gra^s ; never 
gaye the slightest indication of remembering such a place as 
Clijpbon, such an Abigail aa Betty Jacks, such wretches as the 
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tradesmen of Cheltenham, or such an extraordinary dull place 
as the Fleet Prison. 

There can be no doubt in the world that this was the best 
plan they could follow ; for without it there would have been so 
remarkable a discrepancy between their confidential reminis- 
cences, and the dignified strain of their ordinary bearing, as 
must have made their lives appear, even to each other, like one 
long-drawn-out conspiracy. Whereas, under the ejfisting sys- 
tem, everything went on so smoothly, that it might almost be 
<ioul)ted whether they had not really and truly undergone some 
Lethean process which had cleared oft' effectually and for ever 
all the heavier shadows that hung upon the background of their 
past existence. In a w'ord, “ bygones are Bygone-s” would have 
been the most expressive and appropriate motto tliat they could 
possibly have adoi)tcd. 

Mrs. hlajor Allen was certainly in many respects a very 
clever woman. Having acutely enough found out w'hat the 
Major’s tactics were and were likely to be, respecting the past, 
she not only adopted the same ^Vith very excellent feminine 
tact, but taking the fullest advantage of the general amnesty 
tlius granted by memory to all former faults and follies, she 
gazed at her black-eyed little daughter -with renewed ho^^e, and 
i-cnewtxl ambition, and felt as fresh in spirit, and as ready to 
set off again in pursuit of new' plots, and new projects, as if she 
had never met with a disaj'pointinent in her life. 

But if she wisely cast a veil over what it was disagreeable 
to remember, the same w'isdoin led her, as much as it w'as pos- 
sible to do so, to keep for ever before her husband’s eyes, her 
own, and those of everylxxly w'ho approached her, the recollec- 
tion of all that W'as creditable in wdiich she could claim a share, 
d'hose who know the character of the man can feel no doubt 
that here, too, the happy sympathy of disposition existing 
betwcH'U the married j)air w'ould have manifested itself, if the 
thing had been j)oasil»le ; but herein it .would seem that the 
lady had the advantage of the gentleman. For while she dis- 
coursed pretty considerably at large concerning her aunt 
Compton, of Oom})ton Basset, her dearly beloved niece, Mrs. 
General Hubert, and above all, of her great friend, and great 
connection. Lady Elizabeth Norris, the Slajor, though now and 
then in geiUTal Sydney society echoing the affectionate family 
allusions of his wife, was never heard to obtrude the mention of 
his ow'n relations upon ^nybcxly. * 

It -was impossible for a woman so acute as Mrs. Major 
Allen, not to perceive that these freqiumt references to the old 
country, increased their consideration in the neWj,g£|j ,and this 
indeed so evidently, that at length it struck her as being -^11 
Worth while to make an effort towards renewing some intercourse 
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witli those, the far-off sound of whose names was so advan- 
tageous. 

One afternoon that the Major, who not unfrequently passed 
his soirees from home, had declared his intention of remaining 
during the entire evening in his own mansion, where he hoped a 
friend would call and perhaps play a quiet game or two at 
piquet with him, he happened to say, alter giving his lady in- 
structions about making the toddy, and one or two other little 
particulars, “ I like td think, dearest, that whatever I do win 
will be sure, sooner or later, to help out the fortune of our 
darling baby.” 

Nothing was so sure to put Mrs. Major Allen in good 
humour, as an observation of this kind from her husband; 
for the charming buoyancy of her spirits was such that she 
already — though her young daughter was little more than a 
twelvemonth old— had determinc<l in her own mind, that the 
third Martha should do better in life than either of her beautiful 
predecessors had done. With a degree of contentment to which 
no words can do justice, slie perceived in the features, hair, and 
complexion of her child, that she had not gazed upon her own 
image in vain ; and bleasing the prescient tenderness which had 
dictated her doing so, she proplimied, as slie contemplated tiie 
black eyes and dark hair of the darling, that in her the race of 
Compton should rise higher than all aunt Betsy’s economy laid 
ever yet contrived to place it. Mindful, however, of the many 
proofs which had met her in the course of her career, that money 
was an important auxiliary in all affairs of love, she l)ecarae, 
perhaps, almost immoderately anxious as to everything tliat 
concerned the little Martha’s pecuniary interests. It is pos- 
sible that the Major was in some degree aw’are of this ; for it is 
certain that whenever particularly desirous of insuring the con- 
currence or aid of his lady, in any of his little schemes, he now 
invariably liinted that it was probable their result, if well 
managed, would be favoui*able to the future juospects of their 
daughter. 

On the occasion above alluded to, his reference to this 
produced the happiest effect. Mrs. Allen sniiled wdth the 
greatest sweetness, and even playfully pinched his cheek as she 
replied, “Never fear me, dear! Hoard away, Major, and 
when you have got enoitgh to take us back, why back we will 
go, won’t we?” 

The Major returned *the pinch, nod&ed his lifiad, but said 
nothing. 

“ 1 suppose you are afraid to promise, Major, for fear I 
, should pJg^i6,you about it ? Hey ? Don’t be afraid ;* I shall 
kngw how”to mind my hits, and shall not be over stupid, I dare 
say, in giving a guess about the when and the how too, though 
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I may not happen positively to know anything about it. How- 
ever, if you will take my advice, you will turn your thoughts 
that way, let it be as long as it will before you can turn yowr- 
unless, indeed, there is any particular reason why you 
should stay here for life.” 

“ For life ? Oh, no ! my love, decidedly not for life,” re- 
plied the Major, rather eagerly. “ But I don’t quite under- 
stand, dear, what you mean by turning my ‘thoughts tliat 
way,’” he continued, with a musing air; and then, after a 
moment’s pause, added, “ To say the truth, my dear Mrs. Allen, 
my thoughts seldom turn for long together in any other direc- 
tion. The doings here, my dciir, let a man be as persevering 
as he wull, are pitiful in the extreme ; and it is impossible to 
think of what’s going on every night on the other side of the 
water, without being devilishly provoked, I promise you — 
particularly when a man feels that he improves every day he 
lives.” 

ISIrs. Major Alien listened to this with the greatest satis- 
faction ; it was the first time she had ever heard her husband 
distinctly declare an intention of returning to England ; and 
though, at the very bottom of her heart, she had determinetl to 
do so herself one day or other, even if she found herself obliged 
to leave liiin behind, the discovering that his wishes accorded 
with her owm was highly gratifying, and she immediately de- 
termined upon opening her mind to him concerning a scheme 
that had for some time past occupied her head. 

“ My darling Major ! ” she exclaimed, “ how delighted I am 
to hear you talk so ! Remember the saying, ‘ Where there’s a 
will there’s a vray and do you only give me your promise that 
when you can go, you will, and I will give mine to push on in 
every way possible to the same delightful end. I will spend 
just next to nothing, dearest, in any way; — I will. buy no 
feathers either for baby or myself, and ahnost no flowers 
neither ; I’ll promise not to think of any more satin dresses, if 
it is for — almost a dozen years to come ; and I w'ill trust, for 
making a decent appetirancc, altogether to turning, trimming, 
and satin-stitch. In short, my dearest Major, there is nothing 
in the. whole w'orld that I would not do to get back,” 

“ I am glad to hear all this, my lova, very glad. There is 
nothing like having a few beforehand, my dear, depend 

upon it^tick to the sawing plan about clothes and all your 
own little expanses, and it is quite impossible to say what may 
be the fruits of it one of these days.” 

“ Oh j but you don’t know. Major, wrhat else I have got in 
my head,” replied his wife, with a gay glance thal''f&nind^ 
him of Clifton ; “ when we do go back, it shall not be my fault 
if we do not find somebody worth introducing our child to.” 

^ b2 
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“ Who will that be, my dear ? ” said he, with a glance almost 
as gay as her own ; “to my Lord Mucklebury ? ” — for, with a 
degree of generous confidence which really did honour to her 
heart, Mrs. Major Allen had confessed to her husband how 
very near marriage she had been with that nobleman, and how 
completely it was owing to a mere accidental misunderstanding 
between thorn that the match had been broken otf. 

“ It is by no meajis impossible that I may do that good 
service both to you and to her, my love,” answered the lady ; 
“for I have every reason to flatter myself that what was love, 
V€sry fervent love certainly, has now mellowed into friendshij), 
and I have little doubt that by .the time we return he may be 
able to see me, and even my child, without pain — though he 
may perhaps heave a guiltless sigh that he is not the father 
of it. But it was not of him. Major Allen — do assure you 
that it was not of him I was thinking.” 

“Of whom, then, Mrs. Allen, — of those Clifton people? 
Pray do not let us talk about them. For, in the first instance, 
I hate them all particularly; and in the next, they are not 
in a station of life that can do me, or any man of fashion, 
service.” 

Mrs. Allen was not at all displeased at hearing her husband 
thus class himself ; but her change of colour would have been 
visible had she not worn rouge, when ho named Clifton. The 
emotion passed, however, and she resumed without any trace of 
embaiTassment. 

“No, no, no, no. Major Allen, I am not so hunilde-minded 
as you imagine. It is not my brother and sister Peters, nor 
any of my nephews and nieces in that very commercial district 
that I am thinking about, but of persons in a very ditfer imt 
station, I assure you. Be patient for a moment, and I will 
explain myself.” 

The Major was at that mora|pt smoking a cigar, and 
continued the operation with as nmcli composure as she could 
have desired, while she rose from her chair and opened the 
drawer of a work-table at the further extremity of the apart- 
ment. From this drawer she took what might be recognised 
at the first glance as an English newspaper, and which, tliough 
of no very recent date* was the last that had been received in 
the colony. 

“ I have promised nerer to be extravagant again, my dear,” 
said the lady, advancing up the room, and searchiii^ the precious 
columns as she walked, for the article she wished to show him, 
“ and therefore you must not scold me for having boi^ht this 
newspapefTi' really could not resist it when I found this para- 
^ph concerning the very nearest relations I have in the world. 
L^t me read it to you, shallji ? ” 
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The Major smoked on, but graciously nodded his head. 

“ It is the account of a drawing-room held at St, James’s 
Palace, Major Allen — I was always fond of reading those sort 
of articles even in England, for nothing keeps up our acquaint- 
ance with the fashionable world so well — besides the insight it 
gives one into dress ; and here of course it is ten thousand times 
more valuable still, to prevent one’s forgetting thq very names 
of one’s relations, and all other persons of rank.” 

Here Mrs. Major Allen began reading a very long list of 
persons present at the drawing-room, and at length came to 
the names of “ General and Mrs. Hubert,” as being among 
them. 

“ I suppose you know who s/te is. Major Allen, if you do not 
remember him.” 

“ Not I,” said the Major. 

“ AVhat, my dear ! — don't you remember my darling niece, 
Agnes ? Thii girl that I devoted myself to so completely, before 
she married? ” 

“ What, the little Willoughby, who was so skittish that she 
would never let one s])eak to her. Oh ! dear yes, I remember 
her perfectly.” 

“ Well, Major, it is she who is now Mrs. General Hubert, 
and Avho has been, as you. perceive, presented at Court.” 

“ Oh ! she married the stiff-backed Colonel did she ? I forgot 
all about it, iny dear. And is it to the General’s lady tliat you 
are going to introduce me ? ” 

There was a comic sort of leer in the eye of the Major as he 
said this, which his wife did not altogether understand; but 
after looking at him for a moment, she replied, 

“ I'o be sure it is, my dear. My darling Agnes, Mrs. 
General Hubert, as of course I must now call her, will be beyond 
all quoNStion the most fitting and proper person to introduce our 
daughter into society. Nor is there the slightest reason why 
she should not be present^i at court when she is old enough ; 
and it is just because she is not old enough yet, that I am con- 
tent to wait so patiently till it may suit you, my dear Major, to 
accompany us back to Europe. But tliough there might be no 
particular use in our going, as yet, it will, as I have lately 
thought, he extremely proper for me to write to my niece, and I 
certainly shall do so immediately.” * 

“ Depend upon it, ^jiiy dear, 1 shall jpakc no sort of objection,” 
replieti the jftniable Major ; “ but don’t you think it just possible 
that she m^y not answer you ? ” 

“ No, Major Allen, I do not. I know better than any one 
else cab, except herself, dear child ! how devoted was the attach- 
ment I showed her— -and it is not in nature to believe Aat 
whenever I choose to recall myself to her remembrance, she 
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should be otherwise than delighted at hearing from me. I will 
not deny that some trifling circumstances occurred prcrioiis to 
her marriage, and to mine, Which displeased me. However, 
everything was made up, most afiectionately, before I left 
England, and a very touching scene it was, I assure you, with 
poor dear Willoughby, her father, who suddenly returned from 
some place like this, I don’t know where, abroad, and brought 
another daughter wit^j him. A charming creatm e she is — ^not 
quite so lovely and elegant-looking as my niece, but very pretty, 
and married to an extremely rich young son of a baronet. So 
you see. Major, the connection throughout is most extremely 
desirable for our Martha, and when the time comes for our 
return, will unquestionably be of the greatest importance to her. 
So write I shall most decidedly.” 

The indifference with which the Major at first appeared to 
listen to her, relaxed by degrees as she went on, and when at 
length she paused, he said, •without any sneer at all, 

u y^jy well, my dear ; you are perfectly a woman of the 
world, which is exactly what I -would wish you to be ; and 
nothing could be more desirable than that our little girl should 
in due time be introduced to such very near relations. But, I 
believe, I have hinted to you before, that there are two or three 
reasons which should render my immediate return to England 
inconvenient. I have, hitherto, never entered upon any exj)lana- 
tion of them ; because, in fact, they possessed little interest in 
themselves, and were of no consequence whatever to us in our 
present situation. But if it should prove that there really is 
any chance of our getting among the set you mention, when we 
get back, it may bo as well to make you understajid the allair 
sufficiently to prevent any awkward blunders on your part, 
which might be inconvenient. Not that the tiling, in point of 
fact, is of any great consequence ; but nevertheless, as it involves 
some trifling etiquette, that some sort of people think a great 
deal about, it may be as well to put you an fait of the business ; 
and I diall have great pleasure, I am sure, in giving you this 
■proof of my confidence. 

“ But here comes our friend Belmaine. Remember, love, 
all our established hints and tokens ; and remember, also, that 
whatever I do chance tq'win will be added to the fund, which I 
trust we sha,!! be able to lay up for our dear girl’s benefit. 
Tjhiere! he is obliged to kaock again ! Why dbes not that stupid 
girl open the door ? We will finish our talk to-morrow, dear. 
Only remember that you are not to write to England till I have 
explained myself.” ^ • 

The worthy Mj*. Belmaine here made his appearance, and 
was received in the most friendly manner, both by the Major 
and his lady. He was not an old acquaintance, but appeared 
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to be a very valued one, for nothing was omitted that could 
make their substantial tea-drinkiiig agreeable ; and the little 
Max'thii, who with almost precocious strength of limb already 
w^addled fearlessly over the floor, was induced to add her note 
of welcome, by a wonderfully articulated “ ta, ta.” 

Soon after the meal was concluded, Mrs. Major Allen retired 
for a few moments to superintend the coucher of her beautiful 
child, and, ere she returned, the two gentlemen had very 
rationally sought and found consolation for her absence in a 
pack of cards. 

Whenever Major Allen indulged liimself in the presence of 
his wife with a game at juquet, whist, or ^arte, the only 
amusements of the kind he ever ventured upon, his lady had 
the appearance of being in, what is vulgarly called, a fidget ; 
for she walked alwut the room, looked at the different hands, 
and, in short, seemed in search of amusement for herseK which 
she coidd not find. On such occasions, it was usual for the 
Major to say “ Pray, my dear love, do sit down ; you have no idea 
how you worry me by moving about so.” And she replied, 
“ Well, then, my dear, I will take my work, and amuse myself 
now and then by looking at your hand.” And then she did 
take her w'ork, and sat down behind him, very close indeed, 
sometimes twitching lus hair in a lively manner, and sexmetimes 
playfully running her needle into his shoulder, always per- 
mitting her animated eyes to invite his partner to take part in 
the jest. After enduring this for about five minutes, it was 
usual for the iSIajor to lose his patience, and to exclaim, — 

“ Upon my word, my love, I cannot play if you go on so. 
You are as frolicsome as .a kitten, dearest, and I give you my 
honour I ciin’t bear to check you ; but, %pon my soul, I am 
such a nervous jiLayer, that I don’t know what I’m about for 
two minutes together, while you are playing your monkey 
tricks. Could you not take your work a little further away, love? ’’ 
Mrs. Major Allen could never stand this reproof, but -con- 
stantly replied, rather in a plaintive tone — 

“ And pretty dull sort of work I shall find it ! I dare say, 
Mr. This, or Mi*. That (whoever the Major’s partner might 
be), will not be so cross as you are, dear, so I will go and sit 
by him.” ^ 

And she did go and sit by him, or rather behind him, but so 
quietly, that it was nej^t to impossible^that he should be churlish 
enough to niake any objection to her remaining there. 

Tins little domestic scene was repeated on the present occa- 
sion, with just sufficient variation, as to the phrase and fixxiic, 
as mi^ht suffice to prevent its appearing stupidly repetitive ; 
but when it had been gone through, and Mrs. Major Allen 4ia(l 
established herself exactly in the place she wish^ to occupy. 
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her attention involuntary wandered from the game she over- 
looked at the present moment, to the greater one, in which she 
flattered herself she should be engaged at a future time. "J'he 
mysterious words of her husband, too, haunted her rather pain- 
fully. The spelling and putting together which her active 
intellect rendered inevitable, produced a result, which, if not 
quite new to her imagination, ai>peared at this moment 
more than usually important ; and, in short, it was with the 
greatest difficulty that she conducted herself 'throughout the 
very long evening according to her husband’s wishes. 

She really exerted herself, however, to do the best she could ; 
and when at length the beef-steak, sweet potatoes, and wliisky- 
toddy were called for, she performed all the duties of a careful 
hostess perfectly. So that at last, at about two o’clock in the 
morning, the snug little party broke up, under circumstances 
perfectly satisfactory to the Major, who gave his weary wife the 
reward she well merited, by saying, as he drew up the strings 
of his inflated purse — 

“ Thank you, my dear — everything was very nice, and very 
well managed. Now let us get to bed, and to-morrow morning 
we will have a talk about the best way for you to write home 
to your relations. It would be a line tiling for our little missy, 
to be sure ! and I think it may be done if we manage well. 
People talk of good fortune, and bad fortune, but depend upon 
it, my dear Barnaby ” (it was thus he ever addressed her when 
in particularly high spiiits), “ depend upon it that it is human 
skill which regulates human affairs, and that when some great 
misfortune befalls us, it is because we have committed some 
grent blunder ; while, on the contrary, if some striking blessing, 
as it is called, rewards our endeavours, it proves, beyond the 
possibility of any reasonable doubt, tluit we have known how to 
set about what we had to do, and performed the task skilfully 
and well. There — don’t let us talk any more to-night, because 
that last glass of toddy has made me vtary sleepy. Good night, 
deax, good night I ” 


CHAPTER HI. 

That nothing might incorrupt the conversation which Mrs. 
Major Allen was quite determined should not be* delayed, she 
would not even suffer her daughter to appear at the breakfast- 
table the following morning ; but, though the young Iq^dy was 
crying pretty lustily at the other end of the house, ventured to 
assure her papa, when he kindly inquired for her, that she was 
&st asleep. 
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Having set all things in such order that no further assist- 
ance from without co/uld be required, Mrs. Allen thus began : — 
“ Well, Major Allen, I have made up my mind not to let 
this blessed day pass over my head, without writing to my dear 
niece, Mrs. General Hubert. I have been looking over the 
paj)er again — ^there is the whole account of her dress at full 
length, which I quite forgot to show you, my dear. Such taste ! — 
such splendour 1 Don’t you think, my dear Allen, that it is 
our bounden duty to leave not a stone unturned, that might 
help to place our dear child among such cousins as these? ” 
“We will le«ave neither sticks nor stones unturned, as you 
call it, my dear. But the matter must be managed very 
judiciously. There is no doubt in the world that the relation- 
ship is quite near enough to render our entering their circle 
perfectly natural and proper ; and considering all you did for 
that girl Agnes, it can hardly be doubted that she wiU welcome 
you with open arms. She must be a monster, indeed, if she did 
not ! Nevertheless, strange as it may seem to you, my dear 
creature, there will be a good deal of caution necessary in the 
manner in which you introduce tae to them.” 

Mrs. Major Allen put down the portion of buttered roll 
which she was in the act of raising to her lips, and turned 
rather faint. However, as she by no means wished the Major 
to guess what was passing in her mind, she made an effort to 
recover herself, which was as successful as such efforts always 
are ; and then she replied with great apparent composure, 
“ ^Vell, deary, you said I should know all about it to-day — so 
get on, there’s a goo<i man, — I am afraid of nothing, not I, so 
speak out, and you shall never see me flinch.” 

“ You are a charming creature, my love, and deserve all the 
devoted attaclnnent I have sliown you. Now listen to me, then, 
and join your excellent judgment to mine, as to the best mode 
of conquering the difliculties which lie in oiu way. But first, 
I must ask you if you have written at all to England since the 
death of O’Donagough, or since your marriage with me ? ” 

“ Why, no, my dear — to say the truth, I have not,” replied 
the lady ; — “ for, to sjMjak honestly, I felt half afraid of being 
laughed at, for tlie facility with wliich I suffered my former 
passion to regain its hold upon me.” ^ 

“You were right, perfectly right. I am exceedingly glad 
of this, for reasons which I can easily ea^lain to you. Tnen in 
fact, dear, yoil have never sent any letter to Europe, signed 
with my name? Nor any announcing your last husband’s 
death ? ” 

“ No, “I never have.” 

“ And you never shall, my darling 1 ” returned thei Majeufi 
in an accent of very ardent tenderness. 
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Mrs. Major Allen looked very much as if she wished to say, 
“ Why ? ” But she conquered the wish, if she felt it, deerhing 
it best to let her husband tell his story his own way. After a 
pause, sufficiently long to permit his finisliing his first cup of 
tea, the Major continued. 

“ No, my love, never ! This declaration must, I am sure, 
astonish you, though your sweet reliance on me will not permit 
you to say so. Believe me, darling, this noble confidence is not 
misplaced ; and the time will come, doubt it not, when you vill 
tliank me for the prudence which thus anxiously seeks to spare 
you all alarm. The fact is, my love, that an affair of honour, 
which ended fatally, was the cause of my leaving England.” 

Mrs. Major Allen did not believe one word of this — ^but she 
was an admirable wife ; and instead of contumaciously express- 
ing any doubt, meekly replied, “ Really !” 

“ Yes, my love I My unerring hand sent the leaden mes- 
senger of death too truly ! and nothing but the conscientious 
conviction, that the wretch who thus fell deserved his fate, 
could console me for being the author of it ! ” 

As the Major said this, he concealed his agitation, or at any 
rate, his face, by his extended hand, leaving room, however, 
between his tliird and fourth finger, to peep at the face of liis 
wife, and see how she bore it. Fortunately, that excellent and 
intelligent lady perceived that he did so, and immediately 
checked an inclination to smile, which might have been dis- 
agreeably interpreted. So instead of this, she blew her nose, 
and then said, very gravely, 

“Oh 1 my dear, there is no good in fretting and vexing 
about those kind of thii.gs. They must happen, you know, 
occasionally *, and to say tiie truth, I did not think that any 
gentleman of your profession, any military gentleman, I mean, 
would have thought much about it.” 

“ You are quite right, my dear — quite right, in a general 
way. But there were one or two very unfortunate circum- 
stances attending this affair. In the first place, we had no 
surgeon on the ground. This of itself you know, though purely 
accidental on my part, lays one open to the most abominable 
constructions. . Then my adversary’s second ran away. Stupid 
fellow ! as if any harm could have come to him ! In short, I 
was advised by my lawyer himself, as well as by all my military 
friends, not to run tlie risk of a trisA. This, sweetest, is my 
history. And now you will be at no loss to understand I 
should never wish you to send a letter to your friends in 
England, signed with the guiltl^, but unfortunate,, name of 
Allen.” 

* There was the struggle of a moment in the heart of Mrs. 
Allen, as to whether she should have the pleasure of telling the 
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master of her destiny, that she was a vast deal too clever to 
believe a single word of all he had said, or suffer him to lie liis 
way, unchecked, out of the very disagreeable predicament in 
wliich she was pretty confident he was placed. But luckily, 
she remembered the weakness of a divided bundle of fagots, 
and at the same instant, determined at once to swaUow what- 
ever her spouse, in his wisdom, thought it convenient to ad- 
minister ; and moreover, to the very best qf her power, to mafep 
all others swallow it likewise. 

“ You may depend upon it, my dear, I shall sign the letter 
I am going to write to my dear Agnes, with whatever name 
you bid me,” was the gentle and generous answer of Mrs. Alien, 
as soon as she had made up her mind to keep her cleverness to 
herself ; and perhaps she gave this promise the more readily, 
from remanbering, as she spoke the name of Agnes, how very 
little honour, either in her eyes or in those of General Hubert, 
that of Allen was likely to confer on the young cousin she was 
about to announce to them, even if unaccompanied by any of 
the adventures, wliich she thought it ix)8sible might have become 
connected with it, since they last had the pleasure of hearing it 
pronounced by her. 

“ No man was ever blessed with a more charming wife than 
I am ! ” cried the Major with sudden gaiety, and probably well 
pleased at having got through the business of explanation so 
hajipily. Then, after a 'moment’s consideration, he added, 
“ Why, my dear, should you not continue your late name of 
O’Donagough ? Upon my honour, I have no prejudice what- 
ever against it, if you have not; and the doing so might, 
perhaps, be less embarrassing for you than taking any other.” 

This proposition evidently took the lady by surprise ; and 
the manner in which she now looked up in the Major’s face, was 
without any premeditation at all. 

“ Perhaps you have some objection to this, my dear? Per- 
haps the name of Allen is dearer to you than all others ? ” said 
the Major. 

“ Oh ! I don’t know, Pm sure,- anything about that. It 
would be foolish, you know, my dear, to take fancies when wo 
are talking about business,” replied his high-minded wife : “ I 
only look so, because I don’t quite undesstand what it is you 
would bo at. Am I to tell my niece, and my nephew the 
General, and my brother-in-law, Mr. Willoughby, and all the 
rest of them, that you are a relative of my late husband, Mr. 
O’Donagough ? ” 

“ By ^no means, my love. That must inevitably create 
confusion. What I propose, is merely that you should state 
yourself still to be the wife of the respected Mr. O’Donagougll 
himself.” 
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“ But, good gracious, Major, how could I do that when we 
go back, after every one of them has seen Mr. O’Donagough, 
and has been regularly introduced to him in person ? And 
besides,” she added, somewhat in a lower key, “ they have 
most of them seen you into the bargain.” 

“ True, dearest, true — ^all quite true ; nevertheless, I do not 
anticipate the slightest inconvenience from this. I have had 
the honour to see some of your amiable relations, certainly ; and 
I question not, but they have also seen me. They may likewise 
have seen your late estimable husband. All this I grant you ; 
but it will make no difference whatever, my love. Bo not be 
uneasy about that. It will give us no trouble worth naming, 
I assure you.” 

“ I must confess that now you do puzzle me,” replied Mrs. 
Major Allen, with great naivete^ “ and 1 don’t know the least 
bit in the world what you mean.” 

Major Allen smiled with great complacency upon his charm- 
ing wife, as he answered, “ My lovely Barnaby, you are, with- 
out flattery, one of the shar])e.st-witted and most intelligent 
women I ever met with ; and it is only on points, wla^re notliing 
but experience and a more extended knowledge of the world 
has assisted me, that I can assume any sort of superiority to 
you ; and even here, you have only to open your own charming 
eyes a little, in order, if not exactly to overtake me, at loiist to 
lessen the distance between us. This birsiness of identity, dear 
love, is a mere bugbear. A man of any tolerable degi'cc of 
talent snaps his fingers at it. The late O’Bonagough was tali, 
was he not ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Major Allen, succinctly. 

“ And so am I, my love. This, believe me, is the only point 
of difference between man and man, wdiich is really of import- 
ance— and even that may be greatly modifled. Of course, 
dearest, I do not speak of cases of daily intimate intercourse. 
This, I know, does create difficulty — and yet — ” Here the 
Major smiled, and seemed to have some amusing anecdote at 
the tip of his tongue ; but he checked the wish to utter it, and 
only said, with very matter-of-fact gravity, “ Neither hlr. 
O’Bonagough nor I were ever .very intimate with these great 
folks, whose favour you now wish to propitiate ; therefore, on 
that score, there can be no fear of mischief — ^and now I want 
your opinion. Speak <9ut, dear ! Hawe you any personal objec- 
tion to this plan, independent, I mean, of any failcied embarrass- 
ment in putting it into execution?” 

“ No, I think not,” replied Mrs. Major Allen, with consider- 
able promptitude and sincerity of tone ; for, during the Major’s 
'■last speech, she had run over in her mind all the reasons which 
exist^ against her particularly wishing .to introduce the father 
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of her intended peeress, as the Major Allen of Clifton ; and had 
come very decidedly to the conclusion that she had much rather 
call him by any other name under heaven. 

The Major at once saw that whatever objections might in 
the first instance have occurred to his proposal, were already 
removed, and in the fuhiess of his contentment he gave his lady 
a kiss, and once more called her his “ charming Barnaby.” 

The mind of this “ charming Barnaby” Wiis never idle, and 
even in the short interval which had passed since the moment 
when she first fully conceived his project, such a varied multi- 
tude of reasons had crowded one over the other into her active 
brain in favour of it, that she was by this time quite as well 
pleased by the notion as himself. 

Many minor details, however, remained to be settled before 
they cotdd act upon it ; but these were all discussed with the 
most laughing good-humour, and such a multitude of droll, 
lively things were said on both sides, that it may be doubted if 
they had ever enjoyed each other’s conversation more, since the 
first happy hour of confidence at Chfton, when the Major re- 
lated the history of his former life. 

The great question seemed to be whether Major Allen’s 
transmutation into Mr. O’Bonagough should precede his 
departure from the colony, or follow it. In all letters to 
England, it was of course to be immediate, and it was easy 
enough to desire that all answers should be directed under cover 
to ]\lr. or Mrs. Somebody. But how were they to explain to 
their South- Welsh friends this singular metamorphosis, if they 
deciiled upon its taking place immediately ? And what weiie 
tliey to say to their little daughter about it if they put off this 
alteration of her name and family till she was old enough to ask 
questions about it? Besides, who could answer for it, as her 
mother very judiciously observed, that the little angel might 
not tell tales on the other' side of the water, without intend- 
ing to do any more harm tlian a playful lambkin when it says 
“ ba?” 

“ Hush ! ” said Major Allen, holding up his forefinger, as a 
signal that he desired silence. Ilis wife obeyed, and they both 
were silent for at least five minutes. He then altered Iris posi- 
tion in his chair, setting an ell>ow firmly qji each arm of it, and 
fixing his eyes steadfastly on his fair lady’s face, delivered him- 
self of the valuable resiiilt of these fivemiinutes’ cogitation, in 
a tone as decided, and free from all the weak vacillations of 
doubt, as if he had been listening to the voice of an oracle 
during the interval. 

“ My*dear love,” said he, “the thing lies in a nutshell: 
you will find i^on looking through a box of papers left by* 
the late Mr. O’Honagough, a testamentary paper, by which he 
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b^jneaths to you a small landed property in the south of 
Irdand — I say the south of Ireland, desJrest, because if the 
acquisition produces no visible alteration in our manner of 
living, nobo% will be surprised at it — small landed property 
in the south of Ireland— but bequeathed upon the condition that 
any husband whom you shall marry, as well as all children 
whom you may have, shall take and bear the name and arms 
of O’Donagough. The said estate to be forfeited if the said 
conditions be not complin with, within one year after the 
bequest is claimed. If you will leave me for a few minutes, 
my dear, I think I shall be able to find tliis document.” 

These last words were accompanied by a smile which brought 
the Major’s left mustache very nearly to the off corner of his 
left eye ; a conjunction of features that denoted a most happy 
and facetious frame of mind. 

Mrs. Major Allen replied by a laughing and intelligent nod ; 
but said, “ You must let me finish this beautiful bit of liot 
buttered toast first, my dear — ^I liave almost burnt my eyes out 
to do it. I remember the time. Major, and not so very long ago 
either, when it was no less a person tli^n Mrs. General Hubert, 
tins identical grand lady that we read of at court, who knelt 
down before my fire to do this job for me. Mercy on me ! — 
To be sure, who ever would have tliought of poor Sophy’s girl 
coming to be the wife of a general, and presented at court ? 
And what, if you please, is to prevent our girl from doing as 
well ? I’ll answer for it she will be ten times handsomer than 
that pale-faced Agnes ever was — all she had in the w'orld for 
hfiff was her youth and her eyes. I ask anybody to look at our 
IHartha’s eyes, and say if they don’t beat those of Agnes out 
and out ; and as to the aiticle of youth — ^which, by-the-by, I 
do think is very necessary to the making a really great match — 
as to that, you know my dear, it will be our own fault if we 
do not let her begin early enough.” 

“ Most assiuedly,” was the satisfactory reply ; upon which 
the lady stood up, swallowed her last mouthful in that attitude, 
and with another sprightly nod, prepared to leave the room. 

“ Stay one moment, dearest I ” said the Major ; “ do you 
happen, my love, to have any of the late Mr. O’Douagough’s 
handuTiting by you? ” 

“ Oh, yes ; lots oi it. He was a great writer, you know.” 

“Do you think yoi%,have got his signature, dear ? ” 

“ Most likely, love. I wifi go and rummage ftis old writing- 
desk.” So saying, Mrs. Major Allen left the room, and in a 
very few minutes returned to it with a handful of MSS. 

“ Here are all sorts here,” said she, “ and a bushel more if 
voii want them, up stairs, with plenty of signatures amongSt 
them. Here’s a sermon, look ! and here’s a calculation of odds 
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about some horse race. He was such a queer man, poor O’Dona- 
gough! — shall always think he was half mad.” 

“ Very likely, love. There, lay them down. That will do 
perfectly well ; now you may go and write your letter if you 
will, while I look through these papers in search of the document^ 
you know.” 

And now, leaving Major Allen at one writing-table, we must 
follow liis lady to another. 

The last letter Mrs. Major Allen had addressed to her niece 
Agnes was from the Fleet Prison: she rpmembered this and 
smiled. 

, “ Mercy on me ! ” she exclaimed in muttered soliloquy. 
“What a deal has happened to us both since then! Little hussy ! 
— she was then in the very best of her bloom, and she made the 
most of it ; 1 suspect she was quite right in not coining to me. 
Ten to one she would have lost the proud colonel if she had ; 
and it is just because I see she is up to a thing or two, tliat I 
will take the trouble of writing to her now. Little fox I she 
was deep as deep ; and I don’t think her Aunt Barnaby was 
such a very great fool either. Now then. Miss Agnes, l^t us see 
if I can’t come round you. If it answers, if I can contrive to 
make her grandeeship useful to my girl, I know who will bo 
the cleverest yet. Now for it then.” 

“ My dearest Agn^ 1 ” 

“ I am not quite sure about that, calling her by her name 
at first setting off. 

“ ‘ Agnes, Agnes, thou art mine ! * 

as the song says. But that will only put her in mind of fifty 
things that it would be just as well she should forget. I’ll 
begin again.” 

“ My dearest Niece I 

“ I will not believe that the three short years which have 
passed since we parted, can have sufficed to make you forget the 
nearest blood relation that you have in the world : for unless a 
grandmother is nearer to us than a mother, which I am sure no 
one in the world can think, a real aunt, your own dear mother’s 
own sister, must be nearer to you as a refetion than all the 
aunt Betsies in the world, let her be ever so rich, Agnos.” 

Having proceeded thu^ far, hlrs. Major Allen put her pen 
into the ink-bottle, and there let it remain while she read and. 
re-read this exordium. “ Yes, that will do,” thought she, 
“ that is just the right way to bring in her Christian name 
fiimijiarly.” She then resmned her pen and went on. 

“It wquld give me more pleasure in my distant home than- 
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anything else in the world, if you, my dear sister’s own child, 
would just give me a line now and then, to tell me how you are 
going on, and above all things whether you are as happy as I 
wish you to be. Short as the interview was, it was a great 
pleasure to me to have got a sight of your dear father. Oh ! 
Agnes, how the sound of his voice did put me in mind of times 
— gay, happy times, my dear child — before you were born ! 
Pray give my kindest sisterly love to him, and tell him that he 
'Would do me the fery greatest favour in the world if he would 
only write a few lines to me. I am sure that if he will but turn 
a thought back to his pretty, pretty Sopliy, when she used to 
sing to him so sweetly, he will not have the heart to refuse i^e. 

“ I am sure, my dear niece, that you will be glad to hear 
that I am very happy and fortunate in my last marriage ; and, 
moreover, that at length you have a little cousin bom. A beau- 
tiful little girl she is, I must say, though to be sure a mother’s 
judgment is apt to be partial. But I really do think if you 
were to see your little cousin, Agnes, you could not help being 
very fond of her, she is so very clever and intelligent, besides 
being so particularly beautiful that everybody who sees her 
takes notice of it. I have called her Martha after myself, and 
my dear mother, who "was your grandmother, you know, my 
dear Agnes. God knows if circumstances wdll ever enable 
myself and my truly excellent husband to return to our native 
land ; I fear, indeed, that the chance is a very remote one ; but 
it would be a liapi)y moment for me if I could show you and 
your dear father my child ! Can’t you fancy, Agnes, what a 
pleasure it would be for me ? But it is no good to think about 
it, at least for a great many years yet — so many, indeed, that 
she would no longer be a little child. You, too, my doJir Agnes, 
may, perhaps, be a mother also. If so, you will the better 
understand my feelings about my darling little girl ! I inclose 
you a lock of its dear httle hair, by which you will see that it is 
as dark as mine, and that already it curls naturally like yours. 
Though we are so many miles asunder, I hope you will think of 
me and yom* little cousin sometimes ; I am sure she will be 
brought up to think often of you. My excellent husband, who 
is decidedly a person of the first consideration in the colony, 
sends his atfectionate comj)limcnts, and his blessing to you and 
yours. And with* every good wish, my beloved Agues, for 
yourself and all who |Lre dear to you,* 

“ 1 remain, ever and for ever, 

“ Your most affectionate aunt, 

“ Martha O’DoNAtJouGH.” 

She was in the act of folding this letter, when her husband 
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entered the room. He, too, had been far from idle, and held in 
his hand the proof of it. 

“ I have found the document, my love, ” said he, with bis 
smiling mustache. “ Here it is — shall immediately go and 
show it to everybody I know in the town, and shall tell them 
that though I am by no means sanguine as to our ever deriving 
any benetit from the little out-of-the-way bit of property be- 
queathed by it, I am, nevertheless, determined that our darling 
child shall lose nothing by any folly or indilftsrence of mine. I 
shall let them all know — the authorities and all — that hence- 
ibrth, for the sake of the chance it may give my dear little one, 
I shall never call or sign myself by any other name than that 
of^ O’Honagough. This is a capital notion of mine, depend 
uixjn it, in many ways.” 

“ I really thhdc it is,” said liis wife, examining the papers he 
had laid before her. “ But good gracious. Major, how very 
like you have made it look to jtoor O’Donagough’s writing ! I 
do declare I could no more tell them apart than I could fly ! 
How very clever you must be with your pen ! ” 

The Major put his hand before his mouth, caressed his 
mustache, but said nothing. 

“ And now read my letter to Mrs. General Hubert, will 
you, Maj<n‘, and tell me what you think of it.” 

“ You must leave off' calling me Major, my darling, — re- 
member that,” said the gentleman. 

“ That will be difficult at first, my dear,” replied the lady ; 
“ but I dare say 1 shall be perfect enough at if^fore the time 
comes lor our going to England. But do pray read my letter. ” 

Without further delay he did so, and most cordially ex- 
pressed his approbation. 

“ The devil is in it, my Barnaby,” said he, giving her a very 
hearty kiss, “ if yve cannot between us contrive to sail before the 
wind. VV'hy, here is a touch that is wwthy of old Talleyrand 
himself ; this blessing, 1 mean, that I send them down here in 
the corner,” 

“ Of course, I did not forget, my dear, that you were the 
Reverend Mr. O’Donagough, when I introduced you to my 
family at parting. It won’t do to forget that, you know.” 

“ Ujon my soul, you are an angel ! ”j^he exclaimed, “ and I 
do not believe the wdiole earth could furnish 'another wcunan to 
suit me as admirably as yqp do.” 
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CII AFTER IV. 

It was at an unusually late breakfast-table, one bright morn- 
ing, in the very height of the London season, with windows 
opening upon Berkeley-square, and letting in through their 
Venetian blinds so rich an odour of mignionette as to make the 
heat and dust without forgotten, that General Hubert and his 
lady were discussing the brilliant party of the evening before, 
when the postman’s speaking dissyllabic signal gave notice of 
the arrival of a letter. 

“ From aunt Betsy, I am very sure !” exclaimed the lady. 

“ From your sister, with a finv more raptures about Cala- 
bria,” said the gentleman. Their suspense wiis not of long 
duration ; the silver salver addressed itself to the fair hands of 
Agnes, who took froni it a letter bearing most decidedly neither 
an Italian nor a Devonshire postmark. 

“ V'^ho in the world is that from '? ” said General Hubert. 

“ Heaven knows ! It is (ixcessively dirty,” rejdied his wife. 

“It is a ship letter,” observed the general. 

“ But the postmark illegible,” answered Agnes ; and then 
having, like many other wise people, wasted a little more 
time in examining the interior of her despatch than it woiiM 
probably take to read it, she broke the seal aud jooked witliin. 

The delicate cheek of Mrs. Hubert was instantly mantled 
with a bright blush. 

“Whoever your corro^spondent may be, Agnes,” said the 
general, meeting the distr'^ed expression of her eye with a 
lc¥)k of surprise, “he has no reason to complain of your iu- 
dijfference.” 

“ Indifference ?” she exclaimed ; “no, not indifference. But 
how, Hubert, wdll you imdure, even upon paper, the reaitpear- 
ance of my aunt Burnaby ? ” 

“ Your aunt Barnaby ? ” replied the general, with a smile. 
“ Never mind, Agnes, she wdll not harm us now.” 

“ Oh, thank Heaven ! ” cried his wife, fervently. “ If you can 
bear it so philosojdiically,' Hubert, I shall declare presently that I 
am glad to hear from her.” 

“Especially by «avery way-worn, distant-dated ship-letter, 
my love,” he replied, laughing. “ But if the request be not in- 
discreet, fer kindness’H«ike reail it aloU'd.” ^ 

She did so, and the general’s commentary was far from 
unfriendly. 

“I declare to you, Agnes,” said be, “that I am .very g]a<i 
indeed to hear so good an account of her.” 

“Thank you a thousand times, my own dear Ilubjsrt,” said 
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Agnes, stretching out her hand to him. “ If you had looked, 
at sight of this epistle, as I have seen you look in days of yore 
at sight of herself, I should have been — oh ! I won’t say how 
unhappy, because, poor foolish woman, what she says is true. 
She is my own mother’s sister; and though— though she is, or 
at least was, all tliat I believe you thought her, it would have 
made me as sorry almost as I could now be for anything that 
(lid not absolutely interfere with my OAvn dear menage^ h^ you 
wished me not to answer it. But you wilf let me answer it, 
dear husband, will you not? Poor tMng ! only fancy her having 
a child, Hubert ; wdiat ivill it be like ? ” 

“Very like herself, I dare say, Agnes,” replied General 
Hubert, laugliing ; “ that is, you know, excepting all this,” in- 
dicating the well-nmiembered rouge and ringlets by an expres- 
sive tlonrish of his fingers around his face; “such finished 
charms cannot appear at once ; and, indeed, I should not be at 
all surprised if Miss Martha O’Donagough were to turn out a 
very bright-eyed little beauty.” 

“ Nay, I trust she will, or my poor aunt will break her heart. 
I cannot say I have a very distinct recollection of the papa. 
Have you V ” 

“ Not the least in the world ; and yet I shall never forget 
their entree. How incomparably well your father behaved ! 
I a^ure you it was a lesson wliich, I hope, if the good lady 
were actually to appear before us in person, I should not 
forget. It was the most gentle and gentlemanly reproof to 
our beloved aunt Betsy’s severity that ever I witnessed ; ^d I 
am rather proud to confess, Agnes, that notwithstandilg my 
veiy strong inclination at the time to sympathise with the harsher 
faction, I felt that he was light then, and have decidedly loved 
him the better for it ever since.” 

“ If ever tlure was a perfect — ” began Agnes, raising h^ 
beautiful eyes to the face of her husband — ^but the sentiment or 
opinion she was about to pronounce was lost to the world for 
eviT, by the general’s very unceremoniously closing her lips with 
a kiss. 

“Wo are despicably late this morning,” siiid he, on looking 
at his watch, after perpetrating this audacity ; “ and I must go 
to tlie Ilorse Guards about young Belmont. , But let me see my 
boys first, Agnes.” 

iVhatevcir emotions th* lady might feelon being thus uncere- 
moniously treated, they were not such as to induce her to 
refuse his rc(|uest. . The proper signal was given, anti two young 
things entered the apartment, one can-ied in the nurse’s anns, 
and the otlR r doddling before her, whose aspect might really 
have t^xcused, if anything could, the vehement fanaticism of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Compton concerning them, as well as some ur- 

«2 
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deniable s^ptoms of weakness on the part of General Hubert 
himself. That their mother should be firmly persuaded that no 
cliildren in any degree approaching within reach of a compari- 
son with them, ever did, or ever could exist, is a circumstence 
of too constant occurrence to merit an observation. But the 
little boys were, in truth, very pretty children, and it was no 
unpardonable vanity which made their mamma exclaim, as they 
entered, “I really should like for aunt Barnaby, Mm. 
O’Donagough I mean — ^1 really should like for her to see them, 
Hubert. But, perhaps, if her little girl is in another style, she 
might hardly thank me for showing them to her.” 

“ Silly woman ! siUy woman ! ” said the brave general, going 
on all fours to accept the challenge of his first- born to a game 
of romps. “ Don’t you know better than that yet ? Why, 
your sister Nora thinks her little flaxen-headed dolls quite as 
handsome as either Montague or Compton.” 

“ You are quite mistaken, I assure you, Generiil Hubert. She 
neither does nor could think any such thing. I’lie little Ste- 
phensons are charming cliildren, beautiful little creatures; but — ” 

“ Good morning, Agnes ! ” cried her laughing husband, 
springing up from his station on the carpet. “ l)on’t finish the 
sentence — but just tell me if aimt Barnaby herself could be 
more preposterous in her estimate of our young Van Diemen’s 
Land cousin, than you are of th^e young gentlemen ? ” 

“ Nonsense, Montague ! You don’t deserve to look at them. 
Let Compton alone, if you please, sir ; I do not choose to have 
liis c^ taken off. I know howl could revenge myself, general, 
for j^lr impertinence ; I should be jierfectly justified in shutting 
your two sons up for a month, where you could by no device 
obtain a sight of them. How do you think you should bear it, 
General Montague Hubert ? ” 

“ It would be a prodigious relief, my love. Let it be all 
arranged before I return,” said he, kissing his hand as he re- 
treated towards the door. 

“ Away with you, dull jester ! ” repUed his wife ; but ere he 
had passed the door she added, “ Stay one moment, though, and 
sj>eak seriously, if you can. Have you really no objection to my 
answering my aunt’s letter ? ” 

‘ ‘ Most certain];^ not. Indeed I should be sorry if you did not 
answer it, for it would not be acting like yourself, my Agues. 
Answer it by all meajis, and join m> name with yom’s in the 
expression of all civility.” • , 

“ Then I will write directly. Poor aunt Barnaby! Only 
think of her sending me this lock of her baby’s hair I I think I 
must send her a scrap of these bright chestnut ringlets in re- 
turn,” continued the young mother, twisting the siSen curls of 
the eldest boy round her fingers. 
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“ Take care how you use your shears upon that head, 
dear love ! ” replied the General, in an accent of considerable 
alarm. 

“Silly man! silly man!” retorted the laughing Agnea. 
“ Don’t you know better than that yet ? ” 

“ No, seriously, Agnes— jesting apart — I should not like 
to have you ‘ cut a monstrous cantle out ’ of these most dainty 
tresses, which are as like your own as it iS possible for infant 
tresses to be.” 

“ And that is the reason you would not have them cut. Oh, 
you false flatterer ! ” replied his wife. 

“ Besidtis, to say the truth,” rejoined General Hubert, put- 
ting aside her admonitory finger, “ I really think, Agnes, you 
might hit upon something more welcome, in the way of a dutiful 
niece-like otfering, than a bit of this newly-spun silk. Your 
aunt used to love a fine gown. If I were you I would make a 
shipment to Sydney of suudiy ells of rich satin or velvet, or 
sometlung of that kind.” 

“Are you in earnest, Montague? I diould really like to 
do so, very much.” 

“ Indeed I am in earnest. Your father is coming to dine 
with us to-day. Let him see Mrs. O’Donagough’s letter, and 
I dare say his heart will be moved to comply with her petition 
about writing, and perhaps to send her a coral and bells for her 

daughter into the bargain,” 

^ ^ ^ ^ # 

After this conversation, it will be readily believe# that 
such a packet was despatched from Berkeley-square to Sydney, 
as threw Mrs. O’Donagough (Allen no longer) into a perfect 
state of ecstasy on receiving it. 

“ Now, my dear Ma O’Donagough, I mean,” with her 

eyes blazing up again with all the renovated brightness of 
youth, “ now, what do you think of the chance of our Martha’s 
presentation ? You talk of saving and saving, and scraping a 
lew pounds together, and it is all vastly well as far as it goes, 
but what win it all amount to in point pf advantage to our 
daughter, compared to her being presented at court by Mrs. 
General Hubert? I trust, O’Donagough, you are now sen- 
lible of the benefit we are likely to derive irom the notice and 
•affection of MY family.” ^ 

“^’his is an^^xtremely handsome dre^, my dear, there is no 
doubrof it,” replied the ci-devant Major. “ You will look pOT- 
fectly divine in green velvet I And your brother-in-law, Mr. 
Willoughl^yr, has really acted with great politeness and attention 
in sending this hand^me frock and coral ornaments for the, 
child. .It all speaks well, both for the wealth and good-will of 
the parties. You must answer th^ letters puijptually, of 
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course, and we may find out some little production of the 
country that will not cost much, to send in return. I am quite 
aware, my dear, very perfectly aware I assure you, of the pos- 
sible value of your connections. By the way, did not that 
dashing gay young Stephenson, whose fortune they said was a 
gi-eat deal larger than his elder brother’s, did not you tell me 
that he had married another niece of yours ? ” 

“ Not exactly a niece. Major.” Here her husband seized 
Mrs. Q’Donagough rather suddenly by the wrist, and stopjhng 
short her speech, said, “ Bad habits are bad things, hlis. 
O’Donagough ! You madam, immediately cease ydtir 

foolish trick, under the circumstances, your incredibly foolish 
trick of calling me Major. Don’t oblige me to remind you of 
it again, if you please. It is no child’s play we are upon, 
remember that. I could make up my mind in five minutes, 
not to care a straw about your stiff-backed cousins from one 
end of the list to the other; but if I do for the advantage of 
the child, and to oblige you, if I do determine to giv(^ myself 
the trouble of getting amongst them, it must be done in a 
manly, decided, business-like spirit, and in a style that may 
hereafter enable me to turn it to account. Mrs. O’Donagough, 
do you understand me ? ” 

“ Yes, to be sure I do,” she replied, disengaging her arm 
by a stout tug. “You need not claw one in that way, I am not 

a bit more liktdy to spoil a good scheme than yourself, Mr. , 

alias O’Donagough.” 

The ci-devant Major looked as black as thunder ; he liked 
not this sportive phrase ; it grated painfully on his ear, and it 
was not till he had twice paced the length of the room, that he 
felt able to renew the conversation. At length, however, he 
said, and apparently with recovered good-humour, “ This is 
silly work, my love, squabbling about which of us is capable of 
carrying on the war with the most skill. I don’t believe we 
should either of us prove deficient if we w^erc fairly tried ; and 
that, it is likely enough we shall be, and on a very handsome 
scale, too, if we ever really get launched among the pco])le you 
talk of. I can assure you, my Barnaby, that to a man like me, 
it is a devilish bore to be kept fiddle-faddling amongst such a 
set as there are here. Come, let us talk ’em all over a little. 
First, there’s that giant of a generiil ; he is just the sort of 
man, I take it, to mitke a great blusfer beforiiliand, aiiAthen 
be led by the nose by his wife when she has caught him f so if 
you contrive to keep well with your niece, he won’t be much 
in the way. Then there’s that sort of a wandering Jew of a 
man, tliat you told me such a long story about, Agnes’s father ; 
he is come hom(', isn’t he, as rich as a nabob ? ” 

“ He not enter jpto any particulars, my ucar Donny,i 
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but he said something about being at last in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, if I remember rightly. And I am sure no poor 
mail could have sent out such a present as he has done to 
Tatty.” 

“ Well, then, that’s all right. But I’ll teU you who it is 
that I reckon most upon in this affectionate family reunion that 
you promise me ; for the truth is, I remember a little a,bout the 
young fellow myself — I mean Stephenson, tjjie younger brother, 
Frederick Stephenson. I happened to know that his fortinui 
was about half as large again as his elder lirother’s. Didn’t he 
play sometimes ? I am almost sure I have heard so. 

“I don’t know about that, my dear, but it is very likely; 
almost all men of fashion do — at last I have heard Miss Morrison 
giiy BO, over and over. But if you ask, because you think that 
one of these days you should like to play with him yourself, on 
account of his being rich, which makers it so easy for him to 
lose. I’ll answer for it there will be no difliculty about that, so 
intimate as we shall all be together — for I well remember he 
was the most obliging, good-natured creature in the world. 
Dear me ! I am sure I shall never forget our famous w^alk to 
Bristol, wluMi I w’as obhgtMl to roll myself over and over in tlie 
dust, to save my life from tliat beast. Don’t you remember how 
excessively kind he was, running back to Clifton with Agnes, to 
get a carriage for me? ” 

This was thii first direct allusion to any of their Clifton 
adventures which had been made since their marriage, and a 
perceptible frown agitated the eyebrows of Mr. O’Donagough. 

1 1 is sharp- w'itted wife smiled jiside as slie remarked it. She 
and her husband had been (as we know) vastly fond lovers ; 
but tliere is a process which chemically takes place when 
“ sweets to tlici sweet ” have been incautiously laid together, 
that renders sour, what, before such too closely pent-up union, 
had been altogether the reverse ; and it occasionally happens in 
married life, that something analogous to this will occur. Mi's. 

( I’Doiiagough was still, perhaps, a little on the fret^ and it was 
certainly no very sweet feeling wliich caused her to set down on a 
private leaf of her memory’s tablet a N.B., to the effect that 
she knew how to plague her husband when he deseiwed it. 

At that moment, however, she williitgly let the subject 
pass ; and, turning again to the copious waves of green velvet 
wliich flowed from chaif to chair, reite*ited her thankfulness, 
that among all*the other good gifts which nature and fortune 
had bestowed on her, she possessed for a niece a JNIm. General 
Hubert, who knew so perfectly well how to suit her taste and 
dimensions in the purchase of a dress ! 

Of course a correspondence so auspiciously begun, was notf 
permitted to drop by any negHgence on the part of Mrs. Dona- 
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gough ; and the same good feeling which produced the first 
reply from Berkeley-square, continued to dictate many more in 
the same kind spirit of forgetfulness, as to everything that it 
was disagreeable to remember. It is certainly possible that 
both the General and his sweet wife indulged in this benevolent 
sort of oblivion the more readily, from feeling a comfortable 
degree of security as to the continuance of Mrs. O’Donagough’s 
residence abroad. Both knew, though neither of them talked 
about it, that it was next to impossible any man shoidd have 
married “ the aunt Barnaby ” from any other motive than a 
wish to appropriate her little fortime ; it therefore followed, 
that Mr. O’Donagough was poor, and, if so, it was equally 
certain, that what she possessed would not suffice to permit his 
leaving the new country where he could ‘‘ inhabit lax,” the 
paradise of com and mutton, which spread around him, in 
order again, perhaps, to be jostled, while in search of a dinner, 
in the old one — eryo^ they would stay where they were. With 
tiiis persuasion to sustain and stimulate their good nature, 
aided, too, by the kind-he-arted sympathy and co-operation of 
Mr. Willoughby, they continued for many years to testify their 
good-will by letters and by gifts, the expectation and reception 
of which formed the glory of Mrs. O’Dona^ough’s Van Diemen 
existence, while her letters and presents in return were occa- 
sionally the source of very harmless amusement among such as 
remembered her. Mrs. Eliziibeth Compton alone must be 
excepted ; for she ceased not to declare with unvarying perti- 
nacity, and it may be with something of undying bitterness, 
that the having half the globe between them, wiis by no means 
a sufficient security against the possibility of annoyance from 
such a source, and that nothing short of treating Mrs. Barnaby 
as if civilly dead, could suffice to protect them securely from the 
horrors of a remiion with her. Most Cassandra-like, however, 
was the fate of the old lady’s pungent eloquence. Everybody 
listened to her with an incredulous smile ; and General Hubert 
seemed even to enjoy the vivid pictures she sometimes drew of 
scenes ensuing from the alarnfing lady’s possible retiun. 

“ She will not come, aunt Betsy,” he said ; “ but if she 
should, where would the sting be now V Gone, drawn, and 
hannless for evermore ! Can she divorce us, aunt Betsy ? Do 
you think that likely ? ” 

“ Agnes, your husband is quite yoxng enough,” was the old 
lady’s reply. “ I never in all my reading met Vith a stronger 
instance of the false reasoning of wrong-headed young love ! 
May Providence keep you from this terrible woman, my dear 
General, for it is quite clear you have not wit enough to guard 
♦yourself— ^think if your sufferings from a Barnaby would not be 
increased tenfold by seeing them shared by your wife /*” 

But General Hubert slmok his head, and only laughed at her. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Years wore away, Mr. Allen O’Donagough, as the good people 
of Sydney persisted in calling him, derived very essential 
vantage from the widely boasted and letter-and-present-proved 
patronage of such connections. During the last years of his 
residence in New South Wales he obtained, probably from the 
consideration this procured him, a place in one of the public 
offices, the salary of which was its least profit ; for it enabled 
him to import advantageously various articles which he knew 
how to dispose of at enormous profit, so that he became by 
every day that passed over liim a richer man. The benefits 
which this same forgiving kindness on the part of Mrs. Hubert 
conferred on her some time aunt Barnaby, might perhaps be 
considered as gretiter still ; for (wishing to be on confidential 
terms with my readers) it must be confessed that, had no such 
connections as the Huberts existed in England, it is more than 
probable that Mr. Allen O’Donagough, notwithstanding his 
advance in all steady economical financial habits, might still 
have been tempted to exhibit some immoral laxity of opinion 
on the subject of marriage. But for the hope that the one of 
all his professions which he loved the best, might be followed on 
a higher ground than had ever yet been within his reach through 
the influence of his channing Barnaby’s connections, it is pretty 
nearly certain that, when the time arrived at which he deemed 
it convenient to recross the ocean, he would have found some 
means or other of leaving his lady and daughter behind him. 
These roving thoughts, however, gave way as the time ap- 
proached to feelings of a nobler and more ambitious kind. 
Even Miss Martlia O’Donagough, his little daughter, began by 
degrees to take a stronger hold upon his paternal affections. 
Whether arising from prolonged habits of celibacy or a feeling 
of doubt as to how long their personal intimacy might last, or 
from any other cause, certain it is, that for the first nine or ten 
years of the young lady’s life, his fatherly tenderness towards 
her limited itself to cheruppings while still in the cradle, about 
one pat on the head per wrsek in the go-ca«t, and pretty frequent 
notices that sh6 was not to make a noise afterwards. But a 
few weeks after the celebration of her tenth birthday, it chanced 
that a large packet arrived from London. Among other articles, 
it contained a complete walking-dress for Miss Martha, the 
bonnet being lined and trimmed, contrary to the usual quiet 
style of Mrs. Hubert’s offerings, with particularly bright rose- 
coloured satin. The turkey-cock is nwt more susceprible to the 
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hue of red, than was Mrs. O’Donagough. The instant that 
this well-packed article was cleared of its moorings, her rapture 
at the sight of it became vehement. 

“ Matrimony has improved Agnes, in one thing, that is 
cert^n ! ” she exclaimed. “It is plain ihat she knows how to 
choose colours now, whatever she did formerly. ^ remember 
when we were at Clheltenham together, that she perfectly 
pestered me with .her recommendations of dull-coloured sill.s 
and ribbons. But’ look at this,, O’Bonny ! ” (an adcctionate 
abbreviation this, adopted since tlie use of “Major” had been 
abandoned). “Look at tins lovely boniaet, O’Donny, and then 
fancy how Martha will look in it ! ” 

This enchanting bonnet, by the way, was chosen to gratify 
a whim of aunt lietsy’s. She chanecHl to be present wlicui the 
purchase was made, and begged so earnastly that this one might 
be sent instead of any of its more delicately -tinted fellows, 
that her niece consented. 

“ Thank you, my dear, you have given me pleasure,” said 
the old lady. “ It is agi'ceahle to me to paint to iny mind’s 
eye the face of a daughter of Mrs. O'Doiiagough’s, when en- 
livened by that glowing red. 1 have almost a mind to pay for 
it myself, Agnes, that I might havti the pleasure of pointijig 
out to you how truly the gift might assume the character of 
Mercy, by ‘ blessing her that gives, and her tliat takes.’ Can 
you not fancy how your aunt Barnaby will look when its glories 
open upon her? ” 

And the image which the old lady had just conjured up, 
was as near as possible to the truth. The ci-davmt aunt 
Barnaby did appear to be in a state little shoit of ecstasy, jus 
she turned and re-turned it upon her clenched list. 

“ Let us have her in this very moment, my dear ! Do Just 
go out and call her, will you? ” 

“ No, my dear, I certainly will not,” replied Mr. O’Dona- 
gough, d(diberately, and, at the same time tlirustiug his arm to 
the bottom of the box in search of newspapers, or anything 
else he might chance to find. 

“ What a brute you do grow into ! ” retorted- his wife. 
“And if I go myself, how prettily I shall find all the things 
rummaged about, shan’t I ? ” 

Mr. O’Donagough deigned not to make any reply, but 
having found two <y% tlu-ec newsjmpars, was either really, or 
seemingly, entirely absorbed in their contents. ‘ 

Happily for the preservation of Mrs. O’Doiiagough’s temper, 
and the continuation of her eiijoymcnt, the young lady in 
question at this moment entered the room. Her eyh instantly 
caught sight of the ros6-coloured ribbons, and every one who 
bad observed her countenance at that time, must have been 
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forcibly struck by its resemblance to that of her mother, 
although in features perhaps she nioffe resembled her father. 
The little girl had large wide-opened black eyes, which easily 
kindled into considerable vehemence of expression. The shape 
of her face wiis like that of her father’s, which was large and 
long ; her mouth and teetli, however, were those of her mother, 
of ample dimensions, bright in colour, both as to the white aiui 
the red, but having a sort of coaisoness iii the smile, which 
might perhaps enhance its beauty in the judgment of some, 
wliile it wdiolly destroye-d it in that of others. The nose again 
was that of her father’s, high, hooked, and threatening to 
become of a size more advantageous to a male than to a female 
feco. Her hair w^as dark, and curled naturally and closely, 
w'hile her complexion was brilliant almost to excess, being lite- 
rally, and with no allow^ance made for figures of speech, com- 
posed of white and red. 

In person she w\as stout, strong-limbed, and very tall for her 
age, and on the wdiole, presented an appearance wdiicli her mother 
had the comfort of feeling was very little short of perfection. 

“ Oh my ! what a beiiutiful bonnet ! ” exclaiiruHl Mis^ Mar- 
tha, darting forw'ard to seize upon it. “ It is no good, mamma, 
your holding it up that way out of reach, for it must be mine 
and nobody else’s, because 1 am certain sure you could not poke 
your great head into it.” 

“It is for you, my precious queen,” replied her mother; 

“ but it is I must have the joy of tying it under your beautiful 
chin. Don’t crush the ribbons, darling, for your life ! ” 

With great docility, and manifesting considerable powers of 
reflection, the child stood still while this operation of tying wjis 
performed, and then made an effort to bound from beneath the 
hands of her mother, in order to view' herself in a little glass 
which hung between the two windows of the apartment. 

“ Stay one instant, my angel ! ” exclaimed Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough, holding her ; “ I never did, no never in my Avholc life, ItIr. 
O’Donagough, see anything one quarter so beautiful as Patty 
looks in that bonnet ! For GcxI’s sake, leave the news for one 
moment to look at her, and tell me how you shall like to show 
off such a face as that in London ! ” 

hir. O’Donagough graciously condescended to lift his eyes, 
and fix them on the little Patty, and for the first time in her 
life really thougj^t her very well-looking.* There is sometliing, 
even at ten years old, in the consciousness of having a large 
quantity of bright rose-colour reflecting itself upon one’s com- 
plexion, wjiich, together with a maternal assm-ance that one is 
the most beautiful creature in the w'orld, tends to harmonise the 
features, and give a very sweet expression to the countenance. * 
Little Patty stood peaceably for a moment, with her hands 
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before her, and her long eyelashes modestly cast down, so that 
when unable to re^st tHfe longing desire to look at herself for 
another moment, she bounded away to the further end of the 
room, her hither said, with great feeling, 

“ Yes ! by heaven I I do think she will make a devilish fine 
girl after all ; and it will be a good thing if she does, I can 
promise you.” 

“ A good thing ? I believe so, indeed ! Fancy such eyes 
and complexion as that, with a general’s wife for a cousin, to 
take her out, and I don’t know how many ladies of title to talk 
of, to all her partners and everybody besides ! My dear Donhy, 
if we can but contrive to manage our affairs so as to make a 
tolerable show when wo get to England, take niy word hSr it, 
that girl will make a match that will perfebtly astonish you. 
I am quite sure of it, perfectly certain. I have seen a great 
deal of life, and what is of mdSre consequence, I have reffected a 
great deal on what I have seen. When I talk of Mrs. General 
Hubert’s bringing Martha out, I mean nothing more, I assure 
you, than the merely taking her to court, and to a few other 
topping places, where just at first, perhaps, I shan’t manage to 
get invited. But as to everything else, everything that concerns 
her general introduction among young men of fashion and large 
estates, I would not accept the services of anybody in the 
whole kingdom of England ! ” 

During this first burst of conscious excellence from his wife, 
Mr. O’Donagough continued his assiduous study of the news- 
papers, and Miss Martha an almost equally assiduous study of 
her own little person in the glass. The difference between the 
degrees of intensity with which these occupations were carried 
on was this — the gentlemen really heard not a single word that 
was said ; whereas the young lady did not lose one. 

“ I am taller than Kitty Jones, ma,’” said Miss Martha, 

• standing on tiptoe. 

“Yes, yes, my dear ! you will be tall enough, and beautiful 
enough too, you darling angel ! Only you must always mind 
every word I say to you, for else neither beauty or tallness either 
will do you any good in getting a husband. Now take off the 
bonnet, Patty. Take it off this instant, when I bid you.” 

Nevertheless Patty persevered in retaining her station before 
the glass, first making a pendent bow , hang a little on one side, 
and then trying its ever-charming effect when preponderating 
on the other. Considering the age of the little girl, it was 
really curious to watch her; and any observing stmlent of 
natural history who had done so, would have perceived precisely 
the same phenomena, which it is so interesting to follow, in the 
*youngof all the countless tribes which form the anima}. creation, 
from mii|i to a polypus. In each, the leading instinct of the 
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species peeps out as easily, and with the same providential and 
unerring certainty, as the distinctive peculiarities of its organic 
formation ; furnishing to a rightly-constituted mind, the most 
satisfactory proof that each is provided with exactly that sort 
of acuteness most necessary for its safety and well-being. 

But it was not in such subtle reasonings that the intellectual 
energies of Mrs. O’Donagough exhausted themselves. She 
marked the more obvious trait of disobedience in little Patty’s 
delay ; and, stepping with unexpected suddenness towards her, 
with one decisive hand removed the bonnet, and with the other 
bestowed on the offender a very effective box on the ear. 

In many respects this promising little girl appeared ad- 
vanced beyond her age ; and one proof of this was her having 
exchanged the childish scream with which little girls usually 
indicate their averseness to being cuffed, for an indignant 
frown, which spoke as great an inclination to cuff‘ again, as it 
was possible for a young lady to demonstrate to her mamma. 

This was a great relief to her father and mother ; for before 
tliis incipient sturdiness of character appeared, it was by sturdi- 
ness of voice that her vigour, both of body and soul, declared 
itself, often rendering the needful castigations of Mrs. 
O’Donagough a sort of public nuisance in the street where 
she lived. 

But this was entirely over. Little Martha O’Donagough 
had cried her last cry for being beat, and now flashed her great 
eyes at her mother in a style that clearly foretold what their 
powers would be hereafter. 

But, though Patty did not scream, the concussion roused 
the attention of her papa. 

“ What’s that for, ma’am? ” he said hastily, and thereby 
for the first time evincing such an inclination to take the part of 
liis daughter, against his wife, as showed that the little lady’s 
good looks in her new bonnet had produced a very powerful 
effect upon his mind. 

“Put on the bonnet again, Mrs. O’Donagough,” said he ; 
“ she looked exceedingly well in it, and I want to see it 
again.” 

It was impossible that the anger, either of mother or daugh- 
ter, could resist this novel and very pleasing ebullition of 
paternal admiration ; they both recovered their good-humour 
instantly ; the bonnet war again tried on,^gain did little Patty 
“look beautiful ^ with aU her might,” aiid a general feeling 
throughout the family of that beneficent arrangement of nature 
which binds a whole race together, let distance separate them 
ever so widely, caused the father to say, addressing his wife, 

“ Well, old girl ! I won’t deny that nieces and nephews are 
good for something.” While she rejoined, 
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“ You may depend upon it, Donny, that blood is always 
thicker than water ; " and the youthful Martha completed the 
accord by exclaiming, 

“ I am sure as 1 should like the people as sent tins bonnet, 
better than anybody else in the whole world 1 ” 

From tliat day forward Mr. Allen O’Donagough continued 
to demonstrate a very marked degree of attachment to his 
young daughter. He even in some degree exerted himself to 
cultivate her mind, and improve her manners. Not, indeed, 
that he, at any time, submitted himself to the drudgery of 
giving regular lessons ; such an attempt would have been alto- 
gether inconsistent with his habits, whether of pleasure or of 
business. But, apparently, he knew the value of that best 
mode of education, which consists in the constant and gradual 
inoculation of a parent’s principles and opinions into the mind 
of a child ; and, as far as it was possible to judge of one so 
young, the result of this system in the case of Miss O’Dona- 
goitgh, confirmed its often-attested efficacy most completely ; 
for in mind, as well as in body, she bore a blended resemblance 
to both her parents. 

The last year of their long residence in New South Wales 
passed rapidly, for its term seemed witliin reasonable reach of 
hope and expectation. The bringing to a settlement and close 
all Mr. O’Donagough’s very profitable speculations, left him 
little leisure for idle repinings that the desired hour did not 
approach more quickly ; and the pushing forward the orna- 
mental x>art of their daughter’s education, as completely occu- 
pied his wife. Both parents were anxious to take advantage of 
her premature height, and \romanly appearance, in order to 
introduce her in the very first opening blossom of beauty. 

“ She is but thirteen and a bit, Donn/” said Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough to her husband, one evening that they were sitting tke-a 
tHt before retiring for the night ; “I know that as well as any 
one can tell me ; but I’m not going to let her pass for a child, 
for all that. There are some mothers of my age, and looking as 
1 do, who would see her a nun before they’d make themselves 
older than needs must, by seeming to have a grown-up daughter. 
But I’in above, any such nonsense. There is nothing to be got 
by it now, whatever there might be if I was to happen to be left 
a wddow again, and, therefore, I’m quite determined that Batty 
shall be dressed at onge like a young woman. 

“ I shall not make any objection to that, I promise you,” 
replied her husband. “ She is a most uncommonly fine girl — 
just the right sort, full of spirit and cleverness. Not that I’ll 
promise you, Mrs. O’D., to marry her to the first man that asks, 
if she turns out as I expect, it will answer a great deal better to 
“^let her take time.” 
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Mrs. O’Donagoiigh was about to mate a somewhat lively 
reply, bat cliected herself, wisely remembering, that if a goo<i 
match oftered, she and Patty between them could manage 
matters easy enough, let all the fathers in the world do what 
they would to prevent them. 

And now the last busy month arrived, and fatiguing enotigh 
was the work they had to go through, in selling to the best 
jtrofit all that was to be left behind, and packing in the least 
iiljace all they intended to carry with them. *In the midst of all 
this bustle, however. Miss Patty found the w'ay to escaj)e from 
doing anything she did not like, and having somewhat wilfully 
spoilt every article upon which her mother had attempted to 
employ her young fingers, she was permitted to escape from 
amidst tlio hampers and boxes Avluch filled the house, in order 
to enjoy some fannvcll gossiping with the young Sheepshanks, 
and make tlieir hearts ache by the lively contrast she set before 
them, between their prospects and her own. 

It; was during her absence that the last English newspapers 
tliey were likely to see before they left Syilney, arrived. Kot- 
withstanding the bustle he was in, Mr. O’Donagough set him- 
self down upon the corner of a trunk, while, with his usual 
eagerness in the perusal, he began to run through the interesting 
columns. Ilis lady, meanwhile, occupied at the other end of 
the room in carefully packing the stores which were to console 
them on tlieir voyage, hardly lifted her eyes from the huge 
liumper she was filling, but, with exemplary perseverance, went 
on adding pickle-pot to pickle-pot, and sweetmeat-jar tosweet- 
meat-jar, without ever pausing to ask if there Avere any news. 

She W£us presently rewarded, however, by her husband crying 
out, “ My llarimby ! — our plottings prosper ! The father of 
< )T)ona.gough is fh^id. I’liat old fellow was positively the only 
person living of whom I was much afraid. I can now under- 
take to prevent man, woman, or child, from recognising me 
against my inclination ; ami may snap my fingers, for instance, 
at the idea of any of your kith or kin remembering that they 
had ever seen me before. But 1 did not feel so sure, nor any- 
thing like it, abc»ut that old man’s natural affection, as folks 
call it. It is a weight off myAiiind, I promise you.” 

“ It’s all the better, there’s no doubt of that,” replied his 
wife, pushing lustily, to insinuate a sjilted tongue between two 
choice 8i:)ecimens of Sydney cheese ; “ but with your cleverneas, 
f can’t say I.sliouTd have l^'en much afraid either of the old lord 
or of any one else.” 

“ Thank y ou, my dear, for your good opinion ; and, per- 
haps, you afe not much out either. But I w'ili tell you what 
this news will make me do, which I should not have ventured 
ujK)u without. I shall always call myself, for the future, Allen 
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P’Donagongli. If anything unaccountable did happen, it might 
serve to prove that I did not pass under a false name ; not to 
mention that there may be more than one of the Sydney folks 
who may have need to write to me about sundry little matters 
of merchandise, wliich I cannot quite give up as yet, and they 
will infallibly address rne under that name.” 

“ But don’t you think, ray dear, tliat Agnes and her proud 
husband, and my lister Peters and her family, if we should ever 
fall in with tlicm, would be very likely, if they saw you, and 
heard your name at the same time, to let one remind them of 
the other somehow?” said JNIrs. O’Donagough, who, in that 
quaiTter, at least, was fully as anxious as her husband that he 
should not be recognisfjd. 

“ They may be reminded of me, my dear Mrs. O’Donagough, 
without knowing me,” was the reply ; and as it was spoken 
with one of those peculiar smiles which she often saw on the 
face of her husband, and always with the feeling that they meant 
more than she could understand, she turned again her undivided 
attention to the packing, and by dint of lier great exertion and 
perseverance, found herself on the wharf from whence they were 
to take their departure, with her husband on one side, her 
daughter on the other, and not a single packet either missing or 
forgotten. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Notwithstanding that the wind was favourable, the veas# 
seaworthy, the crew civil, and, better than all, the land towards 
which they were making such rapid way, the very land of 
promise and of hope, Mrs. O’Donagough and Miss O’Dona- 
gough too, were, to use a poet’s phrase, “very, very sick.”. 
That they should be very, very cross too, was, on the whole, 
quite excusable, because it is ceitain that under the influence 
of the first feeling, everything in heaven and on earth, and the 
water und^ the earth, is sure to generate the last. 

Mr. Allen O’Donagough, who was totally unconscious of 
any sensation of the kind, was very civil to his wife, and atten- 
tive to his daughter for about half an hour after the malady 
seized them ; but he then became weary of the repetition of 
attitude, and so on, vliich was quite Unavoidable on the ]part of 
the ladies, but certainly uninteresting, to say the least of it, to 
everybody else ; and he therefore took himself off to the very 
furthest extremity of the sliip from that occupied by the suffering 
womankind, and there comfortably seated on a clficken-coop, 
with a cigar in his mouth, he dozed in luxury, half meditating, 
and half dreaming of Crockford’s. ' 
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Poor Mrs. O’Donagough was greatly to be pitied dnring 
nearly the whole of the voyage. It was so provoking to see the 
pickhs and tlic sweetmeats, over the preparation and the pack- 
ing of wliich she had toiled, gradually melting before her cyt s, 
without her having ever been able, for a single moment, to 
venture them within her mouth! Miss Patty, however, got 
much better before she had been long at sea, and might soon be 
seen climbing up upon the taffrail, partly to receive the favouring 
breeze u])on her face, and partly, perhaps, for the purpose of 
making some of the young sailors come and tell her that she 
must take care not to tumble overboard, and let the fishes pick 
out her pretty eyes. 

Among the crew of the Atalanta (which was the name of 
the fine merchant -ship that bore the Allen O’Donagoughs across 
the ocean) was a lad apj)arently about nineteen or twenty years 
of age, who very soon attracted the particular attention of Miss 
I’atty ; nay, even Mrs. Allen O’Donagough, in her intervals of 
convalescence, more than once honoured him by a stare, that 
decidedly spoke of admiration. 

This youth’s universal apijellative was “ Jack,” and, to 
judge by the multitude of occa.sions in every day, upon which 
the name resounded from stem to stern, he was a person of very 
considerable importance in the manoeuvring of the vessel. This 
circumstance taken singly, spoke well for the skill and nautical 
superiority of the boy ; yet there were other circumstances wliich 
might have led those who watched him closely to doubt whether 
he were indeed so very accomplished a sailor. For, in the fii'st 
place, nobody ever saw him go aloft ; and though, as we have 
said, he was continually called upon by name, more particularly’^ 
by the sailors than the officers of the ship, whenever they were 
in want of a hand, it not uiifrequently happened, when he 
obeyed the summons and set to work upon the business assignt'd 
him, a roar of hiughter from his companions accompanied and 
followed his exertions. T'his, however, might have proceeded 
* solely from his great popularity among them, and from the very 
particular pleasure they all appeared to take in his society. 

He was unquestionably one of those hajipy mortals, blessed 
by nature with the patent privilege of propitiating the good will 
of all on whom he turned his bright blue eye. There was no 
resisting its gay playful glance, nor the smile either, by which 
he displayed the most pAfect set of teeth ever set in a mortal 
head, almost eveVy time he was spoken to. 

It is a long voyage from New South Wales to England ; and 
even those who are best in health, and gayest in spirits, can 
hardly fail'to experience that degree of weariness, which makes 
every persdn, and every occurrence witliin reach of observation, • 
importanf. Mr. Allen O’Donagough himself, though fiiUy 

JD 
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enjoying those best reliefs to tedium, the breakfasts, dinners, 
and suppers furnished by the careful preparations of his less 
happy spouse, so far sliared this universal feeling as to amuse 
himself occasionally by joining with Jack in his good-humoured 
efforts to amuse Patty. 

No sooner was the breakfast hour passed, than the young 
lady, let the weather be what it would, was sure to be seen 
climbing the cabin-stairs, in order to get a game at ship-billiards 
with Jack. Nor was Jack slow in his efforts to meet her wishes. 
No sooner did he perceive her bright eyes roving about the 
deck in search of him, than he sung out to any of the crew who 
happened to be within reach, “ Avast there, Tom ! ” or Dick, or 
Harry, or whomever else it might chance to be, “ Avast there ! 
and l^d us a bit of chalk for the young lady.” And a bit of 
chalk, to mark the series of circles that the game required, was 
never long waited for ; nay, so eagta* were the good seamen of 
the Atalanta to oblige either the young lady or their blithe 
comrade, that few among them failed, when thus called uix)n to 
use the chalk as well as furnish it ; and the ring within ring w'as 
often fairly drawn upon the deck, each marked with its respec- 
tive number, and the circular slices of wood that served as bowls, 
placed ready beside them, before Jack had concluded liis first 
parley with Miss Patty, or answered half the questions respect- 
ing wind, weather, the sliip’s progress, and the flying fish, which 
she always came ready primed to ask. . 

As soon as the game was fairly begun, Mr. Allen O’Dona- 
gough might generally be seen approaching, cigar in mouth, to 
watch the progr^ of it. Had he carefully marked the expres- 
sion of Ms young daughter’s countenance as he drew near, he 
Blight perhaps have perceived that she w'ould have been quite 
as well pleased to keep Jack and the bowls to herself; but 
probably he did not mark it at all, and accordingly obtruded 
himself without scruple upon their game, generally proposing 
to jSet himself and his daughter against Jack, who was a gi’eat 
adept, and often appearing to take the most lively interest in 
tlie result. 

By means of this constant practice, Mr. Allen O’Donagough 
himself acquired by degrees very considerable skill in the game, 
and at length W8« apt to leave poor Patty out of it altogether, 
till the amusement was evidently become as important to his 
daily existence as to ^lers. « 

It was not long ere Mr. Allen O’Donagough’s habit of 
bringing all his intellect to bear upon every game, whether of 
skill or chance, in which he was engaged, placed him fully on 
an equality with Jack in that of ship-billiards ; and then he 
began greatly to long for -a bet to excite anew the interest. A 
feeling, pretty nearly allied to shame, enabled Mm t for a few 
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days to resist the temptation he felt to challenge Jack for a 
penny a game ; but it lasted no longer, and setting all con- 
siderations of his own superior rank aside, he fairly addressed 
the lad in the language of perfect equality : — “ I say, Jack ! 
what do you say, my boy, to our trying our luck for a penny a 
game?” 

“ With all my heart, sir, if you will,” was the reply, and to 
it they set, notwithstanding the openly-expr^sed displeasure at 
Patty, who was fain to console herself by standing very close to 
her favourite when it was her father’s turn to throw, and by 
romping with him a little now and then for the recovery of the 
bowl, when both stooped together to pick it up. 

Mr. Allen O’Donagough w^as unquestionably much too rich 
a man to make the pennies for which he now played, of impor- 
tance to liim ; nevertheless, habit, and a sort of instinctive 
ardour for success, even where success mattered not, led him to 
exert liimself so effectually, that he speedily became the better 
player of the two. This appeared to pique the young sailor, 
and he l^cewise was frequently seen practising the game alone. 
At these times no one evOT heard “ Jack ” call^for, nor did any 
of the necessary duties of his profession appear in the least 
degree to interfere with his amusement. Poor sick Mrs. 
O’Donagough, whose greatest comfort was to have a parcel of 
coats and cloaks placed on the deck for her to he upon, frequently 
amused herself by the hour together in watching both the prac- 
tice and the game also, till at last it struck her that Jack, who, 
making allowance for his youth, and his wearing neither 
fa vorui or mustaches, she considered as decidedly the handsomest 
person she had ever seen — ^it struck her, I say, that Jack must 
cither be the very idlest fellow that ever took service on ship- 
board ; or, that he was not the mere common sailor he appears. 

No sooner had this last conjecture crossed her brain, than her 
curiosity became roused, and exerting herself vigorously, she 
rose from her recumbent posture, and dragged her languid limbs 
,to the spot where Captain Wilkins, the commander of the vessel, 
stood leaning listlessly over the ship’s side. 

Mrs. Allen O’Donagough leant over the ship’s side too. 
“ Good morning to you, captain,” said she, turning up her veil 
that she might both hear and see him more at her ease. “ How 
are we getting on to-day ? ” 

“ Capital well, ma’am, ”«he replied, “eight knots an hour, 
steady.” • 

“ That’s good hearing. Captain Wilkins, for one that makes 
such a bad sailor as I do. And talking of sailors, do tell me 
something about that young man that they call Jack. I never 
saw such an odd, irregular young fellow in my life. Sometimes 
to hear the sailors caUing liim, first here, then there, as violently 

]>d 
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as if the whole safety of the ship depended on his coming, one 
might think he was just the best seaman on board. Then at 
other times he will do nothing but amuse himself for hours and 
hours together with tossing akmg that bit of wood, as he is 
doing now. Do turn round and look at him. Captain Wilkins, 
and tell me if that’s the way for a sailor to earn his wages ? ” 

The captain turned his head for a moment to look in the 
direction Mrs. 01)onagough indicated, and then replacing 
himself in his former position, replied carelessly — 

“ It is only because we go on so well, ma’am. Sailors have 
but little to do in fair weather.” 

“ Humph ! ” quoth Mrs. Allen O’Donagough, seemingly but 
little satisfied by the explanation ; but replacing her folded arms 
upon the side of the vessel she contemplated the floating nautili, 
shining with their violet and silver rigging in the sun, as fixedly 
as if she were really thinking of them ; but it was no such thing ; 
her thoughts had never swerved for a moment from Jack. His 
handsome face, and his tall slight figure, which, spite of his 
canvas troAvsers and checked shirt, had an air, a l|pok, that 
seemed so — ^she was quite at a loss for a word to express what 
she meant, but had she been blessed wdth her friend Miss Morri- 
son’s familiarity with the tongues, she would unquestionably 
have added “ destengay.'" And then all the sailors, though they 
called him Jack so familiarly, doing just what he bid them with 
the chalk every day, and more than all, his flying full gallop to 
handle a rope now and then, just as if it was done for fun, 
though as to scouring the decks, or climbing up those horri(i 
dangerous ladders of rope, or any other sailor work, that was 
anywise disagreeable, he no more seemed to have a notion of 
doing it than her daughter Martha. All this was puzzling in 
the extreme, and undeistand it she would, or else know tlie 
reason why. 

“ But i say, captain,” she began again, but turning her head 
a little at the same moment, she perceived that, most uncourte- 
ously. Captain Wilkins had left her side, and was no longer in 
sight. 

“ Vulgar brute ! ” murmured Mrs. O’Donagough in great 
indignation. “ But if he is off', because he won’t tell me what 
I want to know. I’ll be a match for him yet.” 

On first screwing her courage to this enterprise of further 
inquiry, she turned* her eyes towards the head of the vessel as 
the point where she was at once the most certain of encounter- 
ing some of the men, and of not encountering their captain. 
But, poor soul! the undertaking was greatly beyond her 
strength, and after making a few tottering steps in«the direction 
she wished to take, she was fain to stop short, and seat 
herself. 
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But though her wfclk before the mast was given up, her 
inquisitorial project was not ; and as soon as slie had rested hen- 
self sufficiently once more to give her poor reeling brain fair play, 
she bethought her of a scheme^ worth a dozen of the last, and 
forthwith proceeded to put it in execution. No manoeuvring 
was required for this, in any degree at variance with her feeble 
condition, for it was only necessary that she sliould confess her- 
self to be as ill as she really felt, and call for ^he steward to help 
her dow’^n stairs to her berth. Black Billy came at her call, and 
with his usual ready civility sustained the weight of the lady’s 
heavy arm till he had safely landed her in the cabin. 

Black Billy was an excellent steward, and to all the multi- 
tudinous qualifications essentially necessary to deserving this 
character, he added a charm, without ■wffiich all the rest would 
have been imperfect — ^for Black Billy was a most accomplished 
gossip. 

“ Thank you, Billy ! thank you ! ” sighed the qualmish lady, 
as soon as she had ];)laced her uncomfortable person on the black 
horsehair sofa. “ But don’t go away yet, Billy ! I want to give 
you half a dollar, because you are always so good natured to 
my daughter and me.” 

“ Tanky, mam,” returned Billy, his eyes flashing at sight of 
the dearly-loved coin. “ Madam want itty drop som’at goody 
goody ?” 

“ Why, I shouldn’t care, Billy, if I did have half a glass of 
very, vertj weak cold rum-and-w’^ater.” 

Billy was rattling amongst his bottles and glasses in a 
moment ; and presently, returning from the mysterious hole in 
which all the materiel for his important office was lodged, he 
presented the //ood/y goody draught to Mrs. O’Donagough, witli 
an air that would not have disgraced the chef of Verey’s 
establishment. 

“ Tlunk you, Billy, thank you ! ” reiterated the kind- 
spoken lady, adding, after a sip or two, “ It is very comfortable 
indeed ! But don’t go, Billy ; you shall have the glass in pne 
moment, and then there will be no danger of its getting broked’ 

Billy obediently stationed himself before her, and resp-'ct- 
fully waited, plate in hand, to receive her glass. 

But Mrs. O’Donagough was in no humour to despatch its 
reviving contents hastily. “ You make the best toddy I ever 
tasted, Billy. I^am sure*you are quite # treasure to the ship. 
How long have you been on board her, Billy ? ” 

“ Dis is de fust woyage, please, mam.” 

“ You seem to have a nice civil crew on board, Billy.” 

“ Yes, please, mam ; all but nasty filthy negur cook ; and we 
must put up wid he, mam, ’cause you know he be but a beastly • 
negur.” * 
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“ That Jack, as you call him, seems a good .natured lad, 
with always a merry word for everybody. I)o you know any- 
thing about him, Billy ? ” r^umed the lady. 

“Ohl es, mam,” replied Billy, with a very broad grin, 
“I knows all about em.” 

“Do you, Billy?” replied Mrs. O’Donagough, eagerly; 
“ I am very glad of it, for I want to hear all about him. Who 
is he, Billy ? And^ what is he ? Something out of the common 
way, I think ; ins’t he now, Billy ? ” 

This was said in the playful coaxing tone, generally used 
by people who pique themselves upon their powei-s of cross- 
examination. 

Billy upon this lowered his voice to a very confidential tone, 
as he replied ; “ Now beant he a rum im, mam ? He be de 
aldest boy ebber come aboard, as couldn’t go aloft.” 

“ But why can he not go aloft, Billy? that looks as if he 
had never been bred as a sailor ; doesn’t it ? ” 

Billy shook his head, but said nothing. 

“ Now do tell me, Billy, you must know,” continued Mrs. 
O’Donagough, ^‘•why did he come aboard dressed like a 
sailor ? ” 

“ Jack, stupy lubber, wery stupy lubber, mam,” said BiUy, 
looking extremely sagacious. 

“ Yes, yes, Billy, so he is perhaps, and something besides 
that into the bargain.” 

“ Es, mam, es,” replied Billy, putting his finger to his nose, 
“so he bees.” 

Mrs. Allen O’Donagough now thought the moment was 
come ; and throwing herself forward on her seat, and raising 
her eager eyes to the face of the negro, she exclaimed, “ What ? 
dear Billy ! for God’s sake teil me what ? ” 

A very comic expression took possession of the shining face 
that was bent down to meet hers; but, though the fellow 
grinned from ear to ear, it was with a tone of great solemnity 
that he replied, “ That bees a secret, mam ! ” 

“ Poh ! fiddle-de-de for a secret, Billy, among friends ; tell 
me what it is, there’s a good fellow.” 

Billy grinned again, shut up liis eyes very close for about 
half a minute, and then said, “ Him bees a reg’lar crocodile.” 

“ A crocodile, you hlack fool ! ” cried Mra. O’Donagoiigh, 
losing all patience, a‘if you think tb treat a white lady pas- 
senger in that manner, and not get flogged for it, yofl are 
altogether out. If you don’t tell me tliis moment all you know 
about that boy who they call Jack, I’ll inform the captain that 
your behaviour is too impertinent to be borne, and we’ll soon 
see what comes of that, master Billy.” 

Billy tried to look dismal, but his ivory teeth would make 
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tliemselves seen in spite of him. However, he very soberly 
took up the glass which the lady had just before set down empty, 
and very decorously named the number of pennies she was to be 
jdcased to pay for the same. This she knew was inevitable, 
such being the regulation on board the good sJiip Atalanta. 
Fortunately for her feelings, at the moment Mrs. O’Donagoiigh 
chanced to have the exact sum ready in her pocket, in large 
copper coin, and drawing the pieces out, she raised her arm, 
and, with all the strength she had, flung them, with a tolerably 
steady aim, in the face of Billy. 

Insult to a negro, if the tortured flesh quiver not beneath it, 
is never very deeply felt ; so Billy only shook his woolly sconce 
as if it had been exposed to a shower of hail, and without any 
symptom of ill humour, picked up the coin and retired, 

Mrs. O’llonagough felt very ill, very ill indeed. A violent 
fit of anger is one of the worst accidents that can occur in a 
case of sea-sickness. It was quite as much as the poor lady 
could do to get to the state corner (for the best arranged mer- 
chant-ships can hardly be said to have state cabins) in which 
her berth w^as constructed ; and having reached it, there she 
remained, quietly enough, for at least three hours ; the latter 
part of wliich time, however, was, happily for her, relieved by a 
tolerably sound nap — ^the greatest blessing that kind Heaven can 
send to a sufferer in her condition. 

She awakened from it greatly refreshed, and sufficiently her- 
self again, to slip off her bed, arrange her ruffled garments, add 
to her dress a wiapping shawl that she knew gave her an air of 
dignity, and then, with her parasol in hand, she mounted the 
companion-way in ^search of the captain. She found liim 
standing with his arms behind him, still watching Mr. O’Dona- 
goiigh and Jack at their everlasting game ; while Miss Patty, 
as usual, was consoling herself for her exclusion from it, by fol- 
lowing jack’s every movement with her eyes, and endeavouring 
with all her might to make him cheat her papa. 

It might he .presumed from external symptoms, that every 
emotion of anger disagreed very violently with the sensitive 
frame of Mrs. O’Donagough ; for it invariably caused an appear- 
ance of swelling over her whole person, and ^e now approached 
the group, who were amusing themselves on the qiurter-deck, 
with a gait and movement, nearly resembling tliose of a stately 
tm*key-cock, when some (Srcumstance hastn hke manner ruffled 
his plumage and*his temper. 

Mrs. O’ljonagough had not lost flesh during her residence 
in New South Wales ; on the contrary, inde^, the greatest 
change which her appearance Iiad undergone during the fifteen 
years of her absence from her native shores, arose from the « 
general efllargement of her peraon, and there was now, there- 
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fore, something exceedingly striking and impressive in her aspect 
when under the influence of any indignant feeling. 

Mr. Allen O’Bonagough of coiu:se knew these symptoms 
well, and adopting his usual demeanour upon such occasions, 
appeared, instead of seeing her half as big again as usual, not to 
see her at all. But he need not have given himself the trouble 
of feigning, for he had nothing whatever to do with her present 
emotion, while the captain, who had continued to stand inno- 
cently unsuspicious, and without taking the least care of 
himself, within reach of her arm, was the sole object of her 
attention. 

It was gently, however, that she extended that arm, and 
laid hold of his. Captain Wilkins,” stiid she, in a tone of 
voice which, notwithstanding her inward agitation, was more 
than usually civil ; “ Captain Wilkins, will you be so kind as to 
let me speak to you for half a moment ?” 

Though a very good sort of fellow in many ways, Captain 
Wilkins had less of that devoted and undiscriminating gallantry 
to the fair sex, which is usually found in men of his profession, 
than Mrs. O’Bonagough could have wished ; she was quite 
aware of this, and did not scruple to confess to anybody who 
would listen to her, that Captain Wilkins was no particular 
favourite of hers. The captain, on his side, might have been 
aware of this also, or he might not ; but be that as it may, he 
did not like Mrs. O’Bonagough at all : and when, soon after 
they set sail, the first mate remarked to him that he thouglit 
Mai^me O’Bonagough would still be a capital fine woman, if 
she was not so unaccountably big, the captain replied, “ There’s 
no accounting for taste, Mr. Happerton, bn* to my fancy, she is 
altogether the most sprawling pattern of a female that I ever 
looked at on sea or land.” 

When, therefore, he felt Mrs. O’Bonagough’s gentle touch, 
and heard her invitation to a iete-h-tete, he looked as if he would 
not have been at all sorry if his more easily pleased first mate 
could have taken the duty instead of him. However, he was 
much too civil to say so, and bending his head with somo- 
tliing between a nod and a bow, replied, “ At your pleasure, 
ma’am.” 

“ I must detain you one instant, sir,” said the lady, hasten- 
ing towards the retirement offered by a seat on the opposite side 
of the quarter-deck just sit down here one moment, and you 
shall hear quietly what I have got to say.” 

“ I prefer standing, ma’am, I thank ye,” replied the captain, 
placing himself before her at the distance of about five feet. 

“ Bear me, captain ! I don’t want to bawl out So that the 
whole ship’s crew shall hear me, and I shan’t poison you, I sup- 
pose, if you do come a little nearer.” ** 
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Upon this, Captain Wilkins made a step, but not a very long 
one, in advance, and again placed himself in act to hear. Mrs. 
O’Donagough felt as if she would have liked to throw him over- 
board ; but this did not prevent her again addressing him in a 
very civil, and almost in a coaxing tone, as she said, “ My dear 
Captain Wilkins, I think it is my bounden duty not to keep you 
in the dark respecting the extraordinary impertinence of your 
black steward. I am quite sure, sir, that were you aware of it, 
you would take instant measures to prevent anytliing of the 
kind from ever occurring again ; and therefore it is that I make 
this point of speaking to you. Is it your wish, sir, that your 
black negro-servant should insult your passengers, your lady 
passengers. Captain Wilkins?” 

Now, the truth was, that during Mrs. O’Donagough’s re- 
freshing slumber. Black Billy had been beforehand with her, 
and recorded to Ins master the whole scene which had passed 
between them ; a statement in which the Captain, without any 
undue partiality towards his steward, felt entire confidence, 
both from his knowledge of the parties, and from all the circum- 
stances connected with Mrs. O’Uonagough’s curiosity, and 
Billy’s resistance to it. 

However, his answer betrayed nothing of all this, for he 
only replied, “Oh! no, ma’am, neither ’black nor wliite, we 
must have no insultings.” 

“ You had better not, sir, I can tell you, as far as regards 
myself. I presume that you are in some degree aware, though 
not so much iis you might be, perhaps, that my daughter and my- 
self are not to be looked upon at all in the same hght as any other 
person on board ; nor my husband, Mr. O’Bonagough, either, 
of course. My family and connections, sir, fill the very highest 
rank in English society, and a young lady who is going home, 
I may say for the express purpose of being presented at court, 
is hardly to be considered jis the same sort of thing as a Sydney 
grazier’s wife, or the daughter of a felon consigned to her cousins 
in England, like that flaunting miss that is always trying to 
parade the decks with Miss O’Donagough, only I won’t let her.” 

“ As to that, madam,” replied the captain, “ I never in my 
life was guilty of making any difference whatsoever between 
one passenger and another ; if they all pay me honestly, they are 
all honest people to me, and I care not a straw about their 
grandfathers.” * a 

“ I have not asked you, sir, to make any difference ; any 
lady, treated as I have been by an insolent blackamoor, ought 
to know that he was punished for it.” 

“ AtM what, if you please, madam, do you think I ought to 
do to Black Billy, for not answering your questions about tl»p 
young lhllows «f my crew ? ” 
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This sudden and unexpected retort again made hlrs. Dona- 
gough feel very unwell, and she heartily wished herself lying 
upon the cloaks and coats again ; nevertheless her sj)irits clul 
not desert her entirely, and she continued to say, “ Upon my 
word. Captain Wilkins, you would consult your own interest 
better if you did take a little notice of the difference of station 
between one passenger and another, instead of treating them all 
alike, with the vulgarity that seems natural to you.” 

“ My interest, madam, is not very likely to be touched, one 
way or another, by my passengers. The Atalantji is nowise like 
an American liner or a steam-sliip moving between Dover and i 
Calais ; for you know, madam, if any of my customers was to 
cross back again, it would most likely be the King — God bless 
him ! — ^and not me, who would have the bringing of them.” 

Here Mrs. O’Donagough became too ill to hear another 
word, and catching hold of a sailor who was jwissing, to take his 
turn at the helm, she got him to help her down stairs ; when, 
crawling again into her berth, she continued to lie there in no 
very coii^ortable position for several hours, till at length Miss 
Patty came to look after her, and by the help of a little coaxing, 
induced her to get up and diow papa in which package the 
other jars of pickled onions could be found. 

For the rest of the voyage Mrs. O’Donagough continued on 
veiy unsatisfactory terms both with tlie captain and Billy, 
seldom indeed exchanging a word with either, and remaining 
altogether too sick and too much out of temper to make any 
further efforts for the discovery of Jack’s secret history, if any 
such were, in truth, attached to him ; a point upon which 
happily, perhaps, for her own tranquillity, she began to be con- 
siderably less sanguine than when her rc^searches commenced ; 
for the youth satisfactorily proved his plebeian origin, by never 
appearing conscious that so distinguished a iierson as herself 
was on board. 

“ How can you bear to play every day with that vulgar boy 
as you do ? you, and your father too, Martha ! It is perfectly 
wonderful to me how you can endure his manners ! But any 
amusement, I suppose, is better than none, as long as we are 
confined to this beastly, horrid ship. Only you must remember, 
my dear, that when you get to England, all things will be dif- 
ferent. We must have no more vulgar acquaintance, if you 
please. But now you must go on playing, I supipose, with any- 
body you can find, for God knows I am too ill ‘to amuse you 
myself.” 

Such was the harangue uttered by Mrs. O’Donagough to her 
daughter when their voyage was about half completed'; and to 
avoid aU unnecessary concealments, the soliloquy which followed 
i{ on the part of the young lady, as she turn^ fr#m hei* motW 
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and Imng orer the blue waves as they lashed the vessel on her 
course, shall be given hkewise. 

“ Vulgar boy ! — ^That’s your notion of a vulgar boy, is it ? — 
I don’t care whether he is a sailor-boy or a prince — not — one— ■ 
single — cent." It was thus that she deliberately murmured 
forth her steadfast mind. “ But this I know, that if my dear, 
dear, beautiful, lovely Jack, will only consent to marry me as 
soon as I am fifteen — and that’s old enough for any woman — ^if 
he will only have me for his wife, I won’t carh neither for &ther 
nor mother, nor uncles, nor aunts, no more than if they were 
so many brass buttons.” 

Such were the sentiments of IMr. Allen O’Donagough’s 
heiress when she had traversed half the briny space which 
divides the old world from the new ; and ere the remaining half 
was halved, her young heart was more thoroughly devoted still. 
But as the adventure which led to tliis is perfectly novel and 
highly interesting, it must have a chapter to itself^ 


CHAPTER Vn. 

It happened one morning after rather a squally night, that 
the youngest boy on board iiaving been sent out to the extremest 
point of the bowsprit, for the purpose of setting to rights some- 
thing that the blustering wind had made wrong, became so 
entangled in the tackle, and by his own unskilful attempt^ to 
set it right, as to become too thoroughly puzzled to handle it in 
the usual way ; wheii^ taking an unsailor-like hold of some 
rope or other, it failed him — ^he lost his head and his footing 
together, and with the piercing cry of a shrill young voice, 
that made itself heard athw^art the hoarse grumbling of the 
fretted sea, dropped into the water. 

Happily the vessel was upon a tack, and did not pass over 
him ; so that Jack, who heard the cry, and sprung instantly to 
the ship’s side, saw the body rise at the distance of a few feet 
from him. It is not by the result of that valuable process of 
mind called meditation, tluit great deeds are done by men or 
boys either. Had Jack meditated, he would have remembered 
that he was by no means’a very skilful svgmmer, and probably 
come to the conclusion that it would 1^ unwise to put two 
human lives in jeopardy instead of one ; but as he did not me- 
ditate at all, an impulse ^hich, if not better was decidedly 
stronger than reason, caused him to jump upon the bulwarks, 
and plunge into the sea after liim. 

In an^tant, three-fourths of the crew were hanging over 
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the ship’s side, and eagerly handling ropes to throw after him. 
The captain, who had been among the first to see both the 
accident and the bold deed which followed, could hardly have 
been more zealous in his efforts to rescue the lads, if either or 
both of them had been his own. With his own arm he seized 
the helni, and put the ship about so skilfully, as to bring her 
within a few feet of p)or Jack, who was evidently struggling 
with difficulty to sustain the boy whom he had succeeded in 
catching hold of, 'while with his other arm he laboured to ap- 
proach find seize upon the friendly rope that had been sent to 
help him. But the joint action of the wind and waves made 
this very difficult, and had not the captain’s first order, which 
was to lower the boat, been promptly obeyed, Jack would 
never have puzzled or pleased fair lady more. 

As it was, however, the adventure ended in the very best 
style ; the young hero and his protege were both laid safely, 
though perfectly insensible, upon the deck, with all the pas- 
sengers, and nearly the whole crew, gazing upon them wdth 
all sorts of affectionate and admiring looks. 

But beyond all question, the person most acutely inte- 
rested in the scene, was Miss Martha O’Donagough. Like 
all other good female sailors, this young lady had a strong 
aversion to remaining below, and no sooner had the wind 
sufficiently abated to permit her to keep her feet upon the deck, 
than coaxing the captain to withdraw, for her at least, his 
prohibition against the appearance of the ladies in rough wea- 
ther, she contrived to make her way to tlie side of the vessel, 
and, rolling herself up In her cloak, with a firm grasp upon the 
bulwarks, to enjoy the fresh breeze after a very sorry might, to- 
gether with the pleasant hope that her friend Jack would pre- 
sently see and approach her. 

Kor was she disappointed ; Jack did see her, and the next 
moment came laughing to her side, declaring that she must be 
a mermaid, to look so well and happy in such weather. Then 
followed some delightful fun in watching the frolics of the 
tempest-loving tribes, who never condescend to visit the sur- 
face of the water when it is smooth ; and then Jack helped to 
secure her bonnet more comfortably by putting a silk handker- 
chief over it, and tying it under her chin ; and then her cloak 
wanted fiistening, and very often she was in danger of being 
blown backwards, oMy Jack was so land as tq prevent it. In 
short, Mk(s Martha was enjoying herself exceedingly, when the 
cry of the falling boy smote their ears. The violent movement 
occasioned by putting about the shi^, which she had to endure 
without any arm to help her, threw her down, and* prevented 
her seeing either the floating lK)dy of the boy, or the ig^oble effort 
madil by her companion to save him. But no sooner had she 
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recovered her feet, and her hold upon the bulwarlcs, to which she 
firmly clung, notwithstanding the requests of many sailors that 
showould stand aside, that she perceived all that h^id happened, 
and from tljat moment ceased not to harass all around her by a 
succession of screams, till the boat and the threemen let down in 
her, had done their work, and the two rescued lads were 
stretched before her on the deck. Then she screamed no more; 
friendship claimed its rights, and undeterred by any idle 
scruples, Martha sat down upon the deck, arid placed the head 
of poor Jack upon her knee. 

“ Avast, my girl ! ” cried one of the men whose exertions 
had saved him, “he must not be, stifled up that fashion.” But 
the cruel interference was of no avail, for at that very moment 
Jack opened his bright eyes, and began very hopefully to look 
about him. 

For a moment he seemed puzzled ; and the first symptom of 
recovered memory, was a short, quick, question of “ Where is 
the boy ? ” 

“I lore, Jack, here!” responded from all sides; and the 
next feeling led, as it seemed, to a momentary communing 
within, for he put his liands before his eyes, and his lips moved, 
but without his uttering any sound. 

Some movement of the young girl then caused him to look 
up, and he perceived where and how he was situated. 

“ My dear little girl, is that you ? ” said he, in a voice tliat 
spoke much grateful feeling. 

A jovial laugh, and something very like a cheer from the 
surrounding group, at once seemed to welcome their favourite 
back to life, and to compliment the young lady upon her kind- 
ness. Jack, at the same moment, made an eflbrt to rise, and 
Martha did the same ; so they stood up together, both dripping 
wet with the sea-water, and as neither Mr. nor Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough had yet left their beds, the captain took it upon himself 
to recommend that their daughter should go below and change 
her wet garments. 

This tall, stout, and decidedly precocious young lady, cer- 
tainly never looked so nearly beautiful as she did at that moment. 
Much pjUer than usual, with large black eyes that shone tlu’ough 
genuine tears (for she had truly been most terribly frightened), 
and, moreover, a little abashed at her situation, the young 
Martha could hardly fail*of appearing bo4h fair and intCTesting 
to the eyes of her playfellow. Jack looked at her much more 
earnestly than he had ever done before, and thought that she 
was not only the kindest-hearted little girl in the world, but 
very handsome ; a fact of which, perhaps, he had never till that 
moment Ij^en sufiiciently aware. , 

“ Take care of yourself, my dear child,” said he, very kindly 
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taking her hy the hand. “ But I must not touch you, Martha, 
for if I do you will be wetter still.” 

“ And look to yourself, Jack,” replied Martha, with equal 
kindness ; “ 111 go and change, if you will.” 

“ That’s a bargain then,” he replied, smiling, but with very 
gentle feelings, at her naivete; “and when we are all got diy 
again, it will be something to talk about, will it not ? ” 

Martha smiled too ; and nodding to him with a look, the 
kindness of which was no longer veiled by tears, prei)art‘d to 
follow his advice, and by the help of his steadying hand, reached 
the companion-way, and descended. 

This adventure could not easily be forgotten by either, — 
neither was it. Jack long considered Martha as the kindest- 
hearted and prettiest girl in the world ; and Marthh consideretl 
Jack as the perfection of sweethearts, and the model of every- 
tliing that was handsomest in the male creation. 

This occurrence helped on, at least to the young people, the 
last lingering weeks of the voyage : for not only did it, as Jack 
had prophesied, give them something to talk of, but the ardent 
gratitude of the fine lad he had savt^, and the daily-increasing 
interest that Mai'tha testified for all tlnit concerned him, could 
not but touch so tender a heart as Jack’s, who, moreover, 
always remembering that he was but a poor sailor-boy, conceived 
a strong feeling of gratitude and esteem for the young girl, 
whose unsophisticated nature led her so completely to overlook 
all distinctions of rank. 

To Mr. and Mrs. O’Donagough, indeed, all this produced 
no good effect, but rather the contrary ; for Jack grew tired of 
ship-billiards, and greatly preferred standing by his little friend 
Martha, as she sat perched upon the taffrail, and with her strong 
clear voice sang love-ditties to the fishes by the hour together. 
And poor Mrs. O’Donagough fared not at all the better for this 
additional leisure of her husband’s ; for he was getting exceed- 
ingly restless, rather bilious, and now and then very cross ; so 
tliat, considerably before they arrived at the port of London, 
they both became aware that they liad been shut up together 
quite long enough. 

Two trifling circumstances only, both occurring within the 
last week, caused a short intermission of poor Mrs. O’Donagough’s 
yawns, by giving her something puzzling to think of. The first 
of these was seeing^ her husband, Mr. Allen O’Donagough, 
mount the cabin stairs one fine morning, with his face as cleanly 
shaved from top to bottom, and from side to side, as it was 
possible for a razor to do it. Not a trace, not a vestige of either 
mustache or favoris remained, to show what the military glory 
of that expansive face had once been. The change produced 
upon his countenance by this operation was v^y grekt — and to 
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say the truth, by no means favourable ; for little as, we may 
some of us admire the flashy look which every chevalier d'indus'- 
trie can obtain by only restricting the office of his razor, it is 
nevertheless certain that a great, high-boned, vulgar face, like 
that of my heroipe’s present husband, is in no degree improved 
by being rendered more broadly visible. 

At the first glace his wife did not know him ; nor was it, 
indeed, till he had displayed the whole extent of his large white 
teeth, in a smile produced by her unconscious'fetare at lum, that 
sIjc did. 

The time when she had almost worshipped' the military 
insignia of his upper lip, and doted on the copious manliness 
which veiled his ample jaws, was certainly passed, probably 
never to return, yet could she not look with indifference upon 
what apf)eared to her so terrible a falling-off in the strmng 
comeliness of his apjjearance. She had hitherto never ceased to 
conshler him as a remarkably dashing and fashionable looking 
man, but now her eyes, as well as her heart, told her that he 
w'as not so at all. 

“ Good Heaven, Major Allen ! ” was her first involuntary 
exclamation, “ what on earth can have induced you to make 
such a figure of yourself?” 

The gentleman suddenly ceased to smile as she spoke, and 
answ'ered in a low growling voice, which showed that he liad 
not, like Samson, lost his spirit with his hair, “And what, 
madam, can make you call me by a name which I have com- 
manded you never to utter again ? ” 

Poor Mrs. O’Donagough was really frightened, and notwith- 
standing the high spirit on which she prided herself, condescended 
to say, “ Oh, dear me ! Mr. O’Donagough, don’t be angry ! I 
will never say it again, upon my word and honour, .^d no- 
body heard me, you know — ^that’s a comfort. But what did 
you cut off your beautiful whiskers for ? ” 

“You are a fool, Mrs. Allen O’Donagough,” was the short 
•reply; and never again was the circumstance alluded to between 
them. But it cannot be supposed that Mrs. O’Donagough for- 
got it; or that she could avoid feeling rather uncomfortably 
anxious as to what motive could have induced so very handsome 
a man to disfigure himself so dreadfully. 

“If it had been only his mustaches,” thought she, “I 
should not have cared ; and, indeed, 1 know* that it would have 
been perfectly ne<fessary — how else could he possibly pass him- 
self off for the Reverend Mr. O’Donagough? No reverends 
ever do wear mustaches, that’s quite true ; but those beautiful 
that gave him so completely the air of a man of 
fashion— th^e could have been no occasion to shave them ! I 
know the irregular clergy, like my last poor O’Donagough, 
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wear whiskers quite as often as not — not little shabby whiskers 
oither, such as a bishop might wear, and no harm done — but 
just such full noble-looking whiskeis as the Ma — as this foolish 
man wore ; however, it’s no good to fret. If anything was to 
happen to him, and i,was to marry again, I’d take good care to 
know, if ’twas in the old world or the new, whether there was 
any likelihood of the man’s wanting to scrape his skin, for all 
the world like a pig prepared- for roasting. This one only wants 
singeing a little, t6 make him perfect.” 

The other circumstance which tended in some degree to 
relieve the wearisome tedium of Mrs. O’Donagough’s last few 
days at sea, was something like a discovery which she at last 
made, respecting the young sailor-lad, called Jack. By special 
agreement, Mr. , and Mrs. O’Donagough and their daughter 
dined in the cabin, and at the table of the captain, though like 
all other passengers on board, they furnished their own proven- 
der ; but a few pounds additional to their passage- money had 
secured to them the dignity of this privilege, which was the 
more precious, because shared by no other passenger. From 
some suspicious reason or other, which Captain \Yilkins had 
never explained, his dinner hour, and consequently that of 
the O’Donagoughs, had been changed after they came on boai'd, 
and fixed considerably earlier than before. Dining, however, is 
so welcome an amusement on board ship, that nobody complains 
of its coming too soon, and the alteration was never objected to. 

The weather during the whole passage having been, with 
few exceptions, remarkably fine, it was the custom of the 
O’Donagough family to repair to the quarter-deck as soon as 
the dinner was over and there indulge in nibbling biscuits and 
sipping toddy. Miss Patty, during this hour of systematic 
gossiping, fared not so w^ell as her parents : for to do her justice, 
she was not at all fond of toddy ; and Jack, of whom she cer- 
tainly was very fond, for some reason or other was never visible 
on the deck at these times. That he was indeed not on deck, 
little Patty was perfectly competent to declare, for more tlian 
once had she vainly traversed ifs entire length from stem to 
stern in search of him. She could not unfortunately pene- 
trate to any of the mysterious recesses below , — that she had with 
some little difficulty j^en made to understand was impossible ; 
but she would willingly have ransacked the cabin and all its 
dependencies in seafeh of her friend^' only she found, Upon once 
attempting the experiment, that the door wafe locked. 

These efforts to find her playfellow, however, and the dis- 
appointment which attended them, were alike confined to her 
own bosom ; and as her father was, as we have seem, very com- 
fortably engaged, and her mother, if possible, still more so — for 
ahe took her biscuits and toddy from the luxurious chmiii of coats 
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and cloaks heretofore described — the absence of the lad at this 
hour, constant and regular as it was, had never been noticed by 
eitlier. 

It so happened, however, the very day on which the Atalanta 
entered the British Channel, the weather being beautifully calm, 
and the sea as yet in no degree affected by the narrow and 
troublesome path it had got into, that Mrs. O’Donagough feel- 
ing herself particularly well and lively, scorned the repose offered 
by her cloaks and coats, and trotted down the cabin stairs in 
search of a basket in which many hourly requirements were 
stowed, and among others, the last letter of her niece, Mre. 
General Hubert. To tliis letter, it must be confessed, she had 
made very frequent allusion during the passage, whenever she 
coirid get anybody to listen to her ; but, nevertheless, she wishe^l 
to consult it again now, because it contained something about 
her darling great-niece, Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of her 
beloved Agnes, and often as she had read the letter, she 
could not, as she assured Mr. O’Donagough, exactly recollect 
whether the dear girl was thirteen, or only twelve and a half. 

As it was Mrs. O’Donagough’s luxurious custom to wear list 
shoe's on boarfl, she went down the companion-way with very 
little noise, and applying her liand to the lock of the cabin-door, 
it turned and admitted her. 

Great, indeed, was her astonishment at what she saw before 
her. The usual cabin dinner-table was covered with a marvel- 
lously clean cloth, on which was spread, with great attention to 
neattiess, and even some display, all the requisites for a sub- 
stantial repast. A single glance, it was to be sure a long and 
steady one, suffi(;ed to show Mrs. O’Donagough tliat not only 
great pains had been bt'stowed upon the dressing it, but that 
the articles of which it was composed were of the most delicate 
quality that a long voyage can permit. Two bottles of wint^ 
hanked the single plate, to supply which, the various dainties 
were prepared — ^and before that plate sat — Jack ! Yes, it was 
iJack, Jack in.solitary state, in his usual nautical, and not over- 
clean, exterior garments, but with the air of being most per- 
fectly at his ease, and of feeling himself anything but an intruder 
in the place he occupied. 

At sight of Mrs. O’Donagough, however, his colour certainly 
mounted considerably, and he rose so suddenly, and with an air 
so vexed knd confused, that had she not known the captain s 
dinuei’ to have bedn long over, she might have been tempted to 
believe that the lad was caught in the act of pilfering what had 
been prepared for his betters. But as it was, she sto^ perfectly 
amazed, astounded, petrified, and puzzled. Many weeks had 
pass^ sinceshe had ceased to trouble herself about Jack and his 
ttusailor-likc ways; for, finding it impossible to discover tlie 
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secret, she gradually became convinced that there was none, and 
all interest in him had died away accordingly. An additional 
feason for which might probably be, that the lad nevt'r by any 
chance came near enough to speak to her, if it could by possi- 
bility be avoided. 

But now all tliis reasonable and dignified tranquillity of 
spirit was again destroyed ! That there was something very ])ar- 
ticular indeed in the situation of Jack, it was impossible to 
doubt, but to discover what was beyond her j)ower. 

The youth having mumbled something about “ having a joke 
with the captain,” passed by her and mounted the stairs, lea\ iiig 
her to all the torments of unassisted conjecture, from which the 
most accurate examination of the relics of Jack’s banquet could 
not relieve her. In fact, the only thing sl\e could find worthy 
of arresting her attention was a silver fork — ^this she discovered, 
on examination, was made to receive the blade of a knife into 
its handle, and a little further search enabled her to discover 
the said knife also, and to Jiscertain that it not only fitted nicely, 
but that the style and workinansliip of this bit of travelling 
luxury was of a costly kind. 

For mere curiosity’s sake she would have liked well enough 
to put the imited articles into her j)ocket ; but as the liv<‘ly 
thought arose, the recollection that she was on board a sliij) 
coming from Botany Bay, eftme with it, and she discreetly laid 
the pretty things where she found them, retaining only the 
interesting fact that they were both marked with the letter 
“ S.” 

From that hour to the end of the voyage, which was just 
five days, including the passage up the river, poor Mrs. 
O’Donagough was never able to obtain from any one the 
slightest glimmer of light on this mysterious subject. As th(i 
vessel passed Sheerness, a boat was sent on shore, in which slie 
perceived through the cabin- windows as the little craft passed 
astern, that a great quantity of luggage had been stowed. Un- 
luckily for poor Mrs. O’Donagough, she was at the moment 
busily employed in some necessary packing operations, which 
tlie approach to land rendered indispensable, and her view, 
therefore, of this parting boat was so indistinct, that she di(l 
not recognise the brown curls and blue eyes of Jack, under the 
foraging cap, that was seated at the stem. Neither did she, 
from the same unjjicky accident, witness the very afiectionate 
farewell exchanged between this provoking boy and the whole 
of the ship’s crew. There was another farewell, rather more 
affectionate still, which also she did not see ; but it was not 
only her being in the cabin which prevented this, for it was 
behind a heap of canvas which concealed them ^om all eyes 
that Jack gave a parting kiss to Patty. 
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At length the boat was alongside, which was to convey my 
heroine, her hiisland and daughter, to those dear dirty steps, 
beside the Custom-house of London, the stumbling up of which 
lias occasioned joy and gladness to so many hmrts. Our party 
had, of course, a considerable quantity of luggage to remove, and 
to this Mr. O’Donagough gave pretty nearly his whole attention ; 
l)ut somehow or othcsr, his wife and daughter got safely into the 
boat in the midst of it, and the whole freight, after the usual 
quantity of noise and bustle, w'as securely rowed to the landing- 
place and disembarked. 

“ At last, Patty ! ” exclaimed Mrs. O’Donagough, on reach- 
ing the highest stej), “ here we are. Oh ! how glad 1 am that we 
have done Avith that beastly ship ! If the sight of every rope 
in her did not make me as sick as a cat, I’ll be hanged ! Come, 
<lear, get on ; you must not begin staring yet. Bless you, 
child, this is nothing but the very nastiest outskirts of London. 
There is nothing here Avorth opening your handsome eym upon, 
Patty. Come along, come along ! There goes your father into 
the Custom-house, as I take it, and we had best stop outside 
and Avatch the men bring up the rest of the goods. Lord! 
Avhat a quantity they do carry to be sure ! There goes my 
bandbox. If your father had not been a fool he might have 
contrived to smuggle that. But I never will forgiA^e him if he 
does not bring it out again this minute. Passed or not passed, 
as he calls it, liave it I must and Avill.” To all this, Patty 
made no answer whatever. She was too much occupied and 
pre-occupied to care for anything her mamma could say. In 
tact, her thoughts were revolving with the regularity of a shut- 
tlecock between tAvo battledoors, from the kiss Jack had given 
her off Sheerness, to the busy tlirong moving in all directions 
i^und her. 

After an interval, so short as to prove that Mr. O’Dona- 
gough was a practistxl and a skilful traveller, he Avas seen to 
<'inerge again from the portal of the Custom-house, when his 
Avife, Avho was stationed close to it, pounced upon his arm Avith 
genuine conjugal apjArobatton — manoeuvre, by-the-by, well 
described by Shakcjjpeare, Adieu he says, * 

She arms her with the boldness of a wife — 

and exclaimed, “ "What a time you have been O’Donagough ! 
where is the iiandbox ? Why surely you have not come away 
Avithout it ?AiaYou know as well as I do, that I must have it ; 

E 2 
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and I’ll bet a thousand* pounds that is exactly the reason you 
have left it I ” 

“ No, my dear, it was not, I assure you,” he replied, with 
very business-like composure ; “it was because tlie Custom- 
house oificers would not let me bring it on account of the 
sweetmeats.” 

“ Sweetmeats, Mr. O’Donagough ! Then why did you not 
let them take out the sweetmeats ? You know perfectly well, 
though now you pretend to look exactly as if you had never 
heard of it, you know that it is not the sweetmeats that I want, 
but my dressing box. I declare to Heaven I would as soon 
have an owl look after my things ! ” 

“ Nonsense ! ” said Mr. O’Honagough, composedly ; “ I am 
going to call a coach for you. 1 shall tell the man to drive to 
the Saracen’s Head, and there you must order dinner and beds. 
No ; upon second tlioughts, my dear, you had better order tea. 
It makes, as I well remember, a monstrous difference in the 
bill, and we may eat, you know, exactly as much cold meat as 
we like.” 

Here Mr. O’Donagough held up liis finger to a hackney- 
coachman, as readily {is if he had not been beyond reach of any 
such luxury for nearly fifteen years. But when, with a hand 
applied to his young daughter’s elbow, he was in the very act 
of assisting her to mount the uncertain steps, he was startled by 
the voice of his lady, exclaiming within an inch of his ear, 

“ How can you, O’Donagough^ be such a fool as to make 
believe that you think I shall go off without my bandbox V 1 
shall not stir a step without it, and that you know. Wliat a 
thing it is to have a man belonging to one that can’t look after 
such a trifle as that ! But it is no matter. I can do it myself ! ” 
And with these words, Mrs. O’Donagough rushed into the 
Custom-house, with the aspect of a tigress seeking her young. 
.There was the same thrusting forward of the lengthened neck — 
the same pager starting of the protruding eye. And who shall 
say that there was not the same throbbing emotion at her heart? 

Mr. O’Donagough very improperly gave his daughter a look 
that seemed to say, “ Did you ever V ” and having desired her to 
sit quietly in the hackney-coach till they returned, he followed 
the wife of his bosom with long but deliberate strides, as she 
won her way to w'hat appeared the most busy part of the vast 
edifice. H-e overtook her just in *1000 to hear her say, with 
astonishing dignity, though panting for bre&th, 

“ Pray, sir, will you be pleased to inform me if it is here 
that the passengers’ luggage from the Atalanta has been de- 
posited ? ” ^ 

“ The man who is now passing down the room, ma’am, can 
tdl you,” was the reply. 
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Away flew Mrs. O’Donagough after the individual thus in- 
dicate<3 ; but the man moved quickly, and it became speedily 
evident that she must raise her voice to overtake him. 

“ Will you tell me where the luggage from the Atalanta is 
stowed? ” screamed the flying lady, at the very highest pitch of 
her voice. Hut this effort a£o was in vain, for a multitude of 
other sounds blended themselves with the voice of Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough, and the official hurried on. Vexed, Jieatcd, weary, but 
rnore detennined than ever to perform what she had under- 
taken, if only to prove how wretchedly inefficient in all such 
matters her husband must be, she continued to run on with aU 
the velocity that a heavy cloak, and the ample volume of her 
own person would permit, till at length the man she was pur- 
suing stopped, and at the same instant her eye caught sight of 
tlic bandbox, the abduction of wliich from the boatman who 
brought them on shore, had caused her so much inquietude. 

“ This is it, this is the box I want, sir ! ” she exclaimed, 
extending her arm to seize her recovered treasure. 

“ Hy your leave, ma’am,” said another official, taking hold 
of it with professional firmness, but perfect civility, “ it is going 
this way.” 

“ It go that way, sir — ^Imust have it. I do assure you 
it is perf(.*ctly impossible for me to get into the coach without 
it, and I am quite confident, that, Jis a genth'raan, you can’t 
refuse to let me take away such a trifle as this one bandbox.” 

» It h as been looked into,” said another officer, “and is 
crammed full of sweetmeats. It must pay duty.” 

“ Dear me ! — pay duty, sir, for a dressing-box ? I don’t 
care a straw for the sweetmeats, comparatively spesiking, and 
Mr. O’Donagough must of course pay the duty, if ho chooses to 
have them — all I ask is for my dressing-box, and I shall think 
it a most disgraceful thing to the English nation, if a lady is 
to have her very dres.sing-box taken from her the moment she 
puts her feet on English ground. I am sure the very savages 
themselves would luiow better ! And what’s more, I don’t 
believe it is legal to seize it, for I have used the same and no 
other for years and years, and you may d('pend upon it that if 
there is anything illegal in the matter, the thing won’t pass 
without notice. My connections are not in a rank of life to 
permit anything of thati kind. It may Jt)e all very well for 
common people <to have their property snatched out of their 
hands this way, but it won’t do for the aunt of General 
Hubert I ” 

Mr. O’Donagough, who had by this time reached her side., 
sto<^ with/more nonchalance tlian was quite amiable, while his 
indignant%ife thus exerted herself. Nay, some persons might 
even have suspected that he was base enough to quiz the v^e- 
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luent energy of her pleadings ; for not only did he remain per- 
fectly silent, but now and then exchanged such a look with the 
individual- with whom she was contesting the legality of the 
transaction, as might have easily been construed into joining in 
the laugh against her. Fortunately for the preservation of the 
icing’s peace, on the spot sacred to the collection of his own 
customs, Mrs. O’Donagough was too completely occupied to be 
aware of tliis, and it was only when at length she ceased to 
speak, that she perceived her husband beside her. 

“ I do wonder, Mr. O’Donagough,” she then began, “ how 
you can stand there like a statue, without ever uttering a single 
syllable, good, bad, or indifferent ! I do believe you are the 
only man in the whole chilised world who would let all the 
trouble of travelling fall upon his wife in this way. Pray, sir, 
do make the peoi)le understand that the coach is waiting for 
me, and that it is imjx)ssiblc I should go without my dressing- 
box ! ” 

“ Why, my dear, you and I don’t do business in the same 
way. Pray, sir, how long will it be before our things can be 
passed? These are the articles in this corner — ;just one dozeji 
packages, great and small. When will they be looked over V ” 

“ Within an hour, sir.” 

“ Now, then, my dear, make up your mind. Will you wait 
here yourself one hour, till you can see the whole lot sent off? 
Or will you go on to the Saracen’s Head, and leave me here to 
get it done? Or will you prefer my going with you, and re- 
turning here again after 1 have seen you and Martha safely 
lodged ? ” 

There is hardly anything in the world so provoking, when 
one has worked oneself up to a considerable degree of energy, 
as to be made to perceive, as plainly as that two and two maL* 
four, that no energy at all was necessary. Mrs. O’Donagoiigh 
would at that moment have given anything short of her dres- 
sing-box, if without danger she could have bestowed upon her 
husband a good cuff ; but she restrained hei-self, and only 
replied, “ Oh ! pray do not trouble yourself to go with us — I 
am sure I hope there is nothing going to hai»pen in which you 
could do any good. Stay, if you like, and as long as you like, 
and let all the things be seized one after another, without put- 
ting out your finger to prevent it. I don’t care a straw about 
it. It w'ould be convenient, certainly, for me to get my dres- 
sing-box before I go, but as you do not choose to take any 
trouble about it, of course I must subnut. Few gentlemen, I 
fancy, would like to see their wives treated in this sort of way, 
particularly about a tiling that 1 took out of Eng.,md myself, 
years and years ago. However, I shall say no mofe about it. 
I know the transaction to be perfectly infamous in every way, 
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and that’s all I have to say on the subject. General Hubert, or 
Lady Elizabeth either, will be able to tell me whether it will 
be worth my while to take any further notice of it. The im- 
portance of the thing itself is comparatively nothing — ^but no 
man of spirit, I presume, would choose that his wife should be 
treated with ifraud and indignity — ^that’s all 1 wish to observe.” 

This speech was intended for all within hearing, but it is 
doubtful whether any one besides her husband heard a syllable 
of it. There is, perhajjs, no place in which ‘the constitutional 
propensity of the gentler sex to relieve their full hearts in words, 
is endured with more unresisting passiveness than in scenes of 
active public business. The stream is generally permitted to 
flow on without let or hindrance ; and if, as usudly happens, 
no attention is paid to it, the obvious reason lies in the judicious 
earnestness of the functionaries to perform the ladies’ wishes, 
without pausing even to listen to their, eloquent expression of 
them. 

Mrs. O’Donagough waited a few seconds for an answer, but 
receiving none, either from her husband or any one else, she 
turned suddenly round ujon a person actively engaged in the 
examination of a host of trunks just arrived from France, and, 
said, “ Am I to have my dressing-lx>x, sir, or not ? ” 

The man looked up at her for an instant, but pursued his 
employment without answering. 

“What insufferable insolence!” she exclaimed, fronting 
round again to Mr. O’Donagough ; “ I am perfectly persuadetl 
that tluire is no nation in the world where such conduct would 
be endured, except this ! And I believe also,” she continued, 
somewhat in a lower voice, and preparing to leave the room, — 
“ 1 believe also that there is not another man in existence who 
would suffer his M'ife to be thus treated without resenting it.” 

“ You will get these things in the corner looked over next, 
will you?” said Mr. O’Donagough, with the most perfect 
composure. 

“ Yes, sir, I will,” replied the man he addressed, with such 
unalterable civility, that Mrs. O’Donagoiigh began to suspect, 
110 scolding, however violent, could do any good ; and having 
fortuimtely arrived at this conclusion, she condescended to take 
her husband’s arm and walk off ; muttering, however, the whole 
way some very biting ol^ervations on the difference between 
some men and qther men. But Mr. 0’l#onagough was in no 
humour to make a fuss about it, and continued to wdiistle “ Oh ! 
the roast beef of Old England, and, oh ! the old English roast 
beef,” till they reached the hackney-coach, in which they had 
left their ypung daughter. 

Many jkpas and mammas would have felt some scruple, if not 
a httle fear, at the idea of leaving a young lady of fourteen in 
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a scene so noisy and so new^ as the street in front of the London 
Custom-house : hut it is more than probable that they both of 
them knew sufficiently well the excellent condition of the young 
Martha’s nerves, to prevent all notion of such idle alarms. 
They found her, as most likely they expected, still unsatiated 
with the dehght of staring at all the people, and all the carts, 
and all the horses, and all the boxes, which were passing in a 
whirling maze before her view. 

“ Well, cliickeii ! ” cried her father, inserting his face between 
that of his wife and the window of the hackney-coach, “ are you 
not tired of waiting for us ? ” 

“ Tired ? ” replied the young lady ; “ not I ; never saw siich 
fun in my life. What have you been doing, mamma, all this time? 
It is a thousand pities you should not have seen all these people 
pass. There must be some monstrous great arrival in England, 
to-day, I’am sure.” 

Mr. O’Donagough laughed. “I am glad you have been 
amused, cliick,” said he, standing a little aside, while liis lady 
was getting int-o the coach ; “ and I should like very well to 
hear all you have got to say about it. But you must tell me 
all when I come.” 

“ Lor, papa, you ain’t going to stay here, are you ? ” said 
Martha, in a voice that betokened disappointment. 

“ How can you be so absurd, child V ” said her mother, 
sharply, drawing up the window of the coach within exactly 
one inch of her husband’s nose. “ For God’s sake let us make 
him useful if we can. He is by no means too well inclined that 
way, I promise you.” 

When a factious and rebellious spirit gets possession of a 
woman, it gives her a degree of courage that is often quite 
astonishing. Mrs. O’Donagough knew, as well as she did that 
the sun would rise on the morrow, that however enduringly her 
Imsband might receive for a time, the rebukes and scoftings of 
her contumacious spirit, he would settle the account fairly w'itii 
her at last, and this with a manly preponderance of force, whiclu 
to any woman possessed of less audacious vigour of mind, would 
liave been really alarming. Perhaps, indeed, Mrs. O’Donagough 
herself, was not always entirely free from trepidation, wlien 
these moments of retribution arrived ; yet it was very rarely 
that the fear of them was sufficiently powerful to check her 
conjugal vivacities, c ■ < ‘ 

Mr. O’Donagough did not like having the coach-window 
drawn up within an inch of his nose, and employing the skilful 
manoeuvre by winch servants outside a carriage let down a 
glass forgotten by the ladies vritliin, he managed to remove 
the bander thus interposed between himself and h& “ woman- 
kind.” 
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“ What the devil is the matter with you, madam ?” said he, 
in a voice that caused more than one passing eye to turn round 
uj)on iiim. “ Don’t tire me, Mi’s. O’Donagough,” he added, in 
a lower tone, “ or by Jove you may wish 1 had left you behind 
at Sydney.” 

Mrs. b’Donagough was at this moment very advantageoasly 
sitiuteil for receiving the burst of wrath which she knew had 
been accumulating during the lafet half-hour. She dared not, 
indeed, atteinjit to draw up the window agafli, but raising her- 
seK on her feet as nearly as the roof of the carriage would 
let her, she sat down again in the corner with a degree of vehe- 
mence, which made the crazy sj)rings of the vehicle (lip under her 
as if never to rise again ; and in lieu of her inagniticent coun- 
tenance, presented so broad, thick, and seemingly impregnable 
a shoulder to her spouse, that he ielt he w'as worsted, and 
showing his laT‘g(‘ row of still w'hite t,ecth to his daughter, as 
with a backward movement of his thumb he pointed to the 
massive shoulder, lie stepped back upon the jiavement, calling 
out at the same time to the coachman, to “ Drive to the 
Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill.” 

Maltha made a movement that brmight her face parallel 
to the oj)}K)site window, and her t^houlders to those of hiT 
inamma’s, so that the laugh produced by her papa’s facetiousness 
was not observed. 

“ Brute ! ” exclaimed hlrs. O’Donagough, as the carriage 
drove off. 

“ Oh ! my gracious — ^vdiat a be-autiful bonnet that is ! 
And that — and that,” ciitKl the young lady, as they passed a 
shop- window ; “ shouldn't 1 look beautiful, mamma, with those 
green featliers ? ” 

“ Perhaps you might, my dear,” replied her mother ; “ and 
you must be as sharp as a needle, Patty, 1 can tell you that, 
to get what you want out of your skinilint father. He’ll be 
smart enough liimself. I’ll answer for him, for he is as vain 
as an old peacock ; but as for us, and our appearance, he 
won’t care much, 1 dare say; and a hard tug we shall have, 
before we get anything decent out of him. Mark my words, if 
wc don’t.” 

Of her two parents, Mis^ O’Donagough decidedly liked her 
papa the best ; but she already much too good a tactician 
to let this appear before the eyes of he# mamma. She felt, 
indeed her daily increasing power over both, and as dclibe--# 
rately determined to make the most of it, as if she liad studied 
the curious and incalculable effect of skilfully-apj)lied domestic' 
influence f^r year’s. 

One means which she had long ago discovered, as beyond < 
all others effectual in promoting tliis, was the seizing of every 
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safe opportunity of making eacli fond parent bi‘lieve that she 
was quite willing, if* she dared, to become liis or her partisan, 
upon all occasions, against the other. Some idea of hei* acute 
and almost precocious talents may be gathered from the fact, 
that she ha<l already persuaded her father of her perft'ct en- 
joyment of all the ridicule he from time to time slily threw 
upon his lady ; and her mother, that she considere<l her as 
exceedingly ill-usi'd, whenever she failed of having her own 
way in every contest she fell into, with her master and her 
lord. 

« m « * m « 

Mrs. O’Donagough had changed but little in her feelings 
and princi2)l(‘s of action, since the day when she arri\j'd at the 
hotel at Exeter, with her niece Agnes and Betty Jacks. She 
still bore horst'lf as one deserving of all delerence and respect, 
and calk'd about her on arriving at the Saracen’s Head, 
as if nobody so great had ever driven under its awful sign 
before. 

The first waiter who met her i)assed on, exciting thereby her 
deci^e&t indignation; but at length her loud and dignified 
demand, “ (Jan we have beds and supj)er here V ” pn)- 
duced something like the desired elYect ; and she was ushered 
into a little dusky, dirty, uj>-stairs sitting-room, from the 
window of which, however, Alartha had the gratification of 
finding that she could look out u})Ou the street. It was the 
latter end of the month of August, and no one i)erhaj)8 but a 
young lady just eacaijed from the ship that had brought her 
from New South Wales, could have found such keen delight in 
gazing ujKjn the hot and dusty precincts of Snow-hill. To her, 
however, it was a sort of opening paradise, in which she funciecl 
she could dwell for ever withoid becoming weary. 

“ What quantities of carriage's, mamma ! And, oh ! good 
gracious, the men ! and such bonnets and flowers ! If i)a])a 
won’t give us some money, 1 am sure we shall grow wild.” 

“ Yes, to be sure we shall,” rei»lied her mother, who, with 
her hand on her daughter’s shoulder, and her head i)rotruded 
farther still than that of tlie young lady, hung over the pave- 
ment, enamoured of all the metro^wlitau sijlendour she saw 
passing there. ^ 

“ London is a glorious place ; there is no doubt of that, 
•mamma,” said Martha. 

“ The finest in the world — everybody says so ; and I am 
sure it is impossible to stand here and doubt it,” replied her 
mother. “ But do you know, Tatty, I am dying w|th hunger. 
1 suppose your father would kill us if we ordered' tea before 
he came.” 
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“ I am sure it would be very savage of him to want to keep 
us starving here, while he 4s amusing himself with all the 
beautiful things as he comes along,” replied the young lady. 

“ Well, my dear, if you have courage to face it, I don’t 
care. He was in a brutal ill-hummu: when we drove off; but, 
I suppose, if you tell him that you were feeling so sick and faint 
that you thought you should die, he won’t say much about it. 
So, if you feel courage for it, I’ll ring.” , 

“ Oh, lor ! mamma, I feel courage enough, if that’s all. 
I’m sure I could eat a dozen rounds of buttered toast for my 
own share. Ring away, mamma, I’ll stop papa’s mouth when 
he comes. You see if I don’t.” 

Thus encouraged, Mrs. O’Donagough did ring, and her 
liberal orders given quite in the Silverton-park style, for tea, 
toast, mutfms, eggs, cold chicken, and ham, were obeyed with 
admirable promptitude, amd the mother and daughter had got 
half through the tea-urn, and very nearly quite through all the 
eatables upon the table, when Mr. Allen O’Honagough made 
Ms appearance. 

“ Civil and obliging, upon my word,” he exclaimed, with 
“ a touch of very natural fcelinyf as he entered the room. 
“ While I have been tagging like a blackamoor to get your 
cursed things through the customs, you two sit down and 
devour everything that is to be had, without troubling your- 
selves for a single instant to think of me.” 

“ If you say that, you are a very wicked man, because you 
will tell libs,” replied his daughter. “ We did think of you, 
and talk of you, too, a great deal, before we set to. And it was 
I told mamma tliat I was sure as sure, tlmt you wouldn’t and 
couldn’t be angry. Just think, pajm, the difference of sitting 
stock stone still up here, longing for a morsel of food to keep 
soul and body together, and being busy and blithe in the midst 
of all the beautiful sights like you have been.” 

^ While saying these words, Martha employed herself in 
^preparing on one fork a huge coUop of ham, with a lump of 
fowl to match it, and on another, an equally full sized morsel of 
boiled beef, daintily covered with mustard. 

“ Now, here’s what I call two beautiful mouthfuls. Open 
your giUs, papa, 'pds one first, ’cause the mustard is strongest. 
Well, how d’ye like it?* Very good, is, it? I thought so. 
Now tMs. And that’s veiy go^, too, it seems, by your man- 
ner of munching it. Now siiy if I haven’t thought about you ! 
I told mamma I’d stop your mouth ; and all you’ve got to do is 
^st to say which you like best, and more will come of it, I’ll 
be bound, ai soon as you order it.” 

There was something so exceedingly clever, and so prettily 
playful, in this device of the young Martha to restore her hungry 
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fotlier’s good liumour, that both parents were delighted with it. 
Mrs. O’Bonagough got up laughing and rang the bell without 
being bid ; and Mr. O’Donagough pinched his daughter’s cheek, 
called her a saucy hussy, and said that he’d be hanged if there 
was such another girl of her years in Europe, or out of it. 


CHAPTER IX. 

It will easily be imagined that Mr. and Mrs. O’Donagough, 
notwithstanding their occasional little tiffs, had found a suffi- 
cient number of tranquil moments on board ship, to discuss very 
fully the important question of what it would be best to do with 
themselves on first arriving in London. Mrs. O’Donagough 
very naturally declared, that her first and dearest object would 
be to throw herself into the arms of her beloved Agnes, and once 
more to embrace the brother of her fond young memory, Mr. 
Willoughby ; for which reasons, Berkeley-square rose, as it were, 
spontaneously to her lips, every time the subject of settling 
themselves was mentioned. 

But Mr. O’Donagough, who in one way or another had 
contrived to learn more facts concerning the movements of the 
fashionable world, than had hitherto fallen within the scojje of 
his wife’s observation, undertook to assure her, that in the 
month of August there was no chance whatever of finding either 
Mrs. Hubert or Mr. Willoughby in London. It was, therefore, 
necessary to consider what was most desirable in th^ second 
degree; and the affectionate Mrs. O’Donagough hinted, just 
before they left the vessel, that her feelings were becoming so 
strongly imperative for a reunion, that what she should best like 
would be, to follow her relatives wheresoever they might be, in 
town or country, sea-side or .hill-side, amidst the enchanting 
dissipation of a watering-place, or the soberer joys of their own 
rural home. But Mr. O’Donagough thought it might be more 
prudent to decide for or against this, according to circumstances, 
and the discussion had been broken off unfinished, by the arrival 
of the custom-house officers on board. 

It was now revived again, over the substantial tea-table, at 
the Saracen’s Hea<|, both parties enjoying the advantage of 
restored good-humour, and the only difference in their mode of 
treating the subject being, that the lady truly believed the 
question as to whether they should foUow General Hubert to 
his country-house to be in doubt, whereas the gentleman 
exceedingly well knew that it was not. 

Mr. Allen O’Donagough certainly had his faults like other 
mortals, bpt a positive love of wranghng was not one of them ; 
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and though, of course, like all other sensihle married men, he 
felt the necessity of having Ids own way, he always achieved it 
with as little quarrelling as possible. He knew that ‘‘his 
Barnaby ” was a high-spirited woman, by no means disposed to 
trot very easily under the matrimonial yoke, and decidedly prefer- 
ring a little skirmish now and then, though she knew that she 
must yield eventually, to the contemptible submissiveness of 
living as if she had no will of herUwn at all. It had therefore 
become almost habitual to him at all family consultations, 
respecting the subject of which he had made up his mind before- 
hand, to let her go on arguing as if it were still in doubt, and 
uttering his fiat only at the moment when he could walk off, 
and hear no more about it. 

Respecting the immediate manner of their settling themselves 
in England, however, he had not quite made up his mind. Not 
that he had the slightest intention of scouring the country in 
pumuit of General Hubert, and still less of quartering himself 
upon his household ; any advantages to be derived from that 
quarter, he was quite aware, must be sought for cautiously, and, 
on his part at least, with considerable tact. But, notwith- 
standing all his boasting on the subject of identity, he had still 
a few nervous doubts as to the prudence of launching himself 
once more upon the town. True, his sphere of action would be 
greatly changed ; his age was changed ; his beard, with all ite 
fancy et ceteras, was changed ; and, though not etpially impor- 
tant, his name was changed. Moreover, it was exceedingly 
probable that the set he had left bad changed too ; so that, on 
the whole, he was pretty sanguine as to the possibility of 
settling liimself as a gentleman of fashion and fortune in 
London. He really believed that “his Barnaby ” might assist 
him in this ; which belief assuredly turned aside many a strong 
word, which without it might liave chanced to wound her ears ; 
and it was now with all possible civility that he listened to her, 
as she again burst forth with all the vehemence of strong affee- 
*tion on the subject of finding out and following Mrs. General 
Hubert. 

“ I don’t think I can live, my dear Donny, till the time yon 
say they are likely to come to town, without seeing her ! ” said 
Mrs. O’Donagough, laying aside upon the mai'gin of her plate 
the chicken-TOue slie had been polishing. “ Think what a time 
it is ! ” 

“Very true, ^y dear I only we shall gain one advantage 
that ought to console you. Were Mrs. Hubert in town at tms 
moment, Mrs. O’Donagough, I should deem it very disadvan- 
tageous to introduce Martha to her. You may depend upon it, 
that none of the finery you may have brought over will be of 
the right sort here.” 
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“ That I have fih doubt in the world is true,” replied his 
wife, rejoicing beyond measure at this positive evidence of his 
intending to '■'■new rig^' them. “Even Patty herself, dear 
creature ! young as she is, feels that, and was just saying so, as 
we came along. But, Lord ble^ you, my dear Donny, all that 
can be set to rights in no time, in such a place as London, if 
you will but let us have the money.” 

“ No doubt of it, dear ; biit we must be exceedingly careful, 
I. do assure you, w all things concerning that most important 
article. On some occasions it must be spent, and freely too. 
There is no help for it if we hope to do anything important. 
But, for that very reason, we must keep a tight hand over it, 
where we may do so without danger. Not that I mean to deny 
you and Pjttty fine clothes. Quito the contrary. I know they 
will be often necessary ; and, if things go well, you shall have 
them.” 

On hearing this, Martha left her place at the table, where, 
to say truth, she had made such good use of her time, as to 
make her remaining there any longer quite unnecessary, and 
walking round to her father’s chair, testified the satisfaction 
his last words had afforded her, by gi\’ing him a kiss. 

“ What, you like to liesir that, do you, Pat ? "Well, be a 
good girl, and do in all things as I bid you, and you shall be as 
fine as a queen. So butter me a piece of toast.” . 

“ Well, but my dearest O’Donagough,” said his wife, quite 
as well pleased by language so encouraging as her daughter, 
and altogether in a state of mind the most enviable, “ you must 
not forget my darling Agnes ! And you may be quite sure, 
dear, that where fihe is, wo may show off Patty to advantage. 
For people in their rank of life never do poke themselves in 
out-of-the-way places. Therefore I vote for driving to Berkeley- 
square, learning from the servants where the family are ptissing 
the summer, taking a lodging for a week, just for the purpose 
of getting the things we most want, and then setting off to 
enjoy the exquisite pleasure, the heartfelt satislaction of phuiing 
my lovely child in the bosom of my niece, and receiving her little 
ones into mine ! Shall it be so, dearest O’Donagough ? 1011 
me, is there any objection to a plan so every way delightful ? ” 
“None in the world, my dear,” replied her husband, gi*avely 
proceeding with his meal. “ Ring the bell, Patty, my dear ; I 
must have a slice or ^wo more ham.” * 

“Then I may consider it as settled? Only think! in a 
week’s time I shall present my child, my own beautiful daugh- 
ter, to the wife of a general I to a lady received at court ! with 
dozens of titles among her nearest relations ; and, nevertheless, 
our newest relation into the bargain. I’ll be hanged, Donny, 
if it does not all seem like a dream ! ” 
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“ I dare say it does, my dear. Give me that back-bone, 
Patty, and thigh along with it, if you will.” ^ 

“ Then we may consider it as a settled thing, dear O’Dona- 
gough, that we arc to follow the Huberts immediately ?” 

“ You may consider it as a settled tiling, my love, that to 
set you and Patty off in the very best style is what I intend to 
do ; and your relations, of course, ought to be among the first 
to see it.” 

Mrs. Allen O’Donagough was wise enouglf to take counsid 
with herself before she said any more upon the subject ; and 
being, notwithstanding all their seeming consultations on the 
subject, most utterly ignorant of all her husband’s real plots 
and plans, she was, on the whole, inclined to flatter herself tliat 
her wishes respecting their immediate destination would be 
attended to ; for, as she justly observed to her daughter, when 
tliey were alone, “clever as Mr. O’Honagough is about most 
things, it is quite impossible he should know as much about the 
dear Huberts as I do ! ” 

Thus, on the whole, their first evening in London was 
passed in great domestic harmony ; but Mrs. 0‘Donagough and 
her daughter both declaring themselves early ready for bed, 
hir. O’Donagough affc*ctiouately advised them to yield to the 
inclination, and saying, almost in the words of Prospero— 

Tis a good dulnesa, 

bid them good night, with the assurance that though he was 
obliged to go out for half an hour, to get a refractory razor put 
in order, he should also, probably, be very early in bed. He 
then kindly lighted candles for them, nay, even opened the door 
with a smile so gracious, and manner so observant, that Mrs. 
O’Donagough was forcibly reminded of the fascinations of other 
days ; and when he again wished her good night, as she passed 
out, she too looked up at him, with a glance as like her former 
glances as she could make it, at the same time, however, pat- 
ting his cliin playfully, she said, “Oh! why did you cut off 
•your whiskers, dear ? ” 

“ Why did I cut off my whiskers ? ” he repeated, as soon as 
the door was closed behind them. “ That I might sally forth, 
iny charming Barnaby, as, I will do this night, with the de- 
lightful confidence /)f being recognised by n(>one.” 

The sensations product on an Englishman by returning to 
London after even a much shorter absence than that of Mr, 
Allen O’Donagough, are ali^ays powerful ; and, if no particular 
circumstances exist to injure the effect, exceedingly delightful. 
The stupendous world it incloses, is sure to have spread farther 
and wider stiU, than when he left it. New displays of wealth — 
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new demonstrations of the power it brin^—rnew proofe of that 
excess of civilisation, which, for lack of other work, turns the 
genius of man to the production of varieties in every article he 
uses, because improvement can go no farther. All this he is 
sure to see at every step he takes ; and then the aspect of all 
those he meets, at once so familiar to his memory, yet personally 
so utterly unknown. The features, the complexion, the gait, 
bringing to his eye and his heart associations a thousand times 
more intimately belonging to him, notwithstanding the indi- 
vidual strangeness of each, than he could ever have felt in the 
foreign land whence he returned. Of all this ]\lr. Allen 
O’Donagough was fully conscious, and the excitement it pro- 
duced was exceedingly agreeable. 

As he walked farther and farther westward, these pleasjint 
sensations multiplied ; his heart swelled with a well-balanced 
mixture of national and individual triumph; an.d, notwith- 
standing all the awkward accidents of his p:ist life, he would 
have been sorry to run the risk of changing conditions with any 
person he met. He knew he must have been a monstrously 
clever fellow, to be where and what he was at that moment ; 
and he f«lt this with a very natural degree of satisfaction at the 
conviction. After all that had passed, the particulars of which, 
even to himself, he did not think it necessary to recapitulate — 
after all this, at the age of fifty-three, to find himself parading 
the streets of London, clear as a new-born babe from every 
taint of civil sin, and with his pockets full of cash, that no man 
could seize upon, and cry, “ Rascal ! that cash is mine ! ” was a 
degree of prosperity that might well make liim feel some inches 
taller than usual as he walked. 

It was by an impulse that had as much of instinct in it as 
will, tha-t he at length found himself among the biiliard-rooms 
of Leicester Square and its precincts. The unsightly Palais 
Royal- of London surrounded him on all sides ; and as he looked 
at its increased glow of gaslight, and breathed the queer mixture 
with which it has there pleased man to supply his lungs, ii, 
lieu of atmospheric air, he felt that he was once again at 
HOME ! 

It would have required a much stronger effort tlian he con- 
ceived himself called upon to make, to avoid entering beneatli 
one of the many roofs, which by night and day sheltered tlie 
devotee who pass S^heir existence in making three little ivory 
balls run about and knock each other... He did enter; and 
mounting the stairs with a step as eager, though less active 
than heretofore, found himself, not without some emotion, on a 
8wt where be had stood a thousand times before. 

.‘^^There were many persons in the room ; but he looked round, 
saw not one single face that he remembered, till the marker, 
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changing liis place, displayed to him featurdfe, once as familiar 
r to his eye as the dial ou which he scored his games; but with 
an expression which, though not changed, was marked by lines 
so much stronger and deeper than heretofore, that the man 
fooked like a caricature of his former self. 

At first sight of him, Mr." Allen O’Bonagough starfed, and 
felt half incline<i to turn about, and make his exit before he had 
caught his eye. But his Jbetter judgment told him that by so 
. doing he would lose an excellent opportunity, of testing the 
eftect of iiis altered appearance on an old acquaintance, and be 
forced to try it where it might perhaps be much more dangeiPous 
to fail. He therefore stood his ground; and when he perceived 
that the man’s eye rested quietly and steadily on him, without 
the slightest indication of ever having examined his features 
before!, his confidence increased sufficiently to lead him into 
conversation. Idie result w.'is all that he desired ; his observa- 
tions wcTo Buffieieiitly scientific to merit even a marker’s atten- 
tion, and the man both looke<l at and listened to him, hut still 
without betraying any trace of remembrance whatever. While 
suthring some little anxiety from his doubts how this experi- 
ment might answ'er, hlr. Allen O’Donagough probably forgot 
the great advantage (under existing circumstances) of fifteen 
yeais which had passed over his curls since he had last appeared 
before the eyes Avhich so fortunately knew him not. Ol all. his 
advantages, perhaps this was the only one of which our ci-devant 
major w!i%not fully sensible. 

Nothing could exceed the lightness and gaiety of heart 
which ensued uj)on this successful experiment. He felt himself 
born again into the only world in which he wished to live ; 
his outward skin, somewhat the wmrse for the wear, cast off, 
all his talents ripened, and his character and name without 
a stain ! 

There was one triumph more, a touch of which he was 
determined to enjoy without further delay. Mr. Allen O’Dona- 
gougli had played billiards when he left England, but he played 
so inucli better now, that he could not but fancy his chance with 
the professional individual who had fcnunerly been the object of 
his emulation and his envy, would be very different from wliat 
it was in days past. He accordingly engaged him as soon as 
the tables should be at leisure ; and when the moment arrived, 
set about the game with almbst as zealous a d^ire to win it, as 
f he had staked ten •times the amount they were to play for. 

The play of Mr. Allen O’Donagough was certainly ira- 
Droved ; perhaps that of the marker was improved also ; but 
leitlier the one nor the other had lost or forgotten any of tliose 
ittle peculiar touclu's of skill which distinguish one great bil- 
'♦ird-mau from another. The markei’’s eye had perused the 
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person and countenance of the new comer, something as an 
athlete of old might liave done the conformation of one about 
to wrestle with him ; and this survey had brought no single 
trait or movement to his mind, which suggested a suspicion that 
they had ever met before. No sooner, however, were the balls 
in full action, than a particular stroke, for which our major had 
been famous, awakened some long-forgotten manceuvrings in 
the marker’s mind, and he suddenly turned round and directed 
a stare pregnant with inquiry into the stranger’s face. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir ; but may 1 ask your name? ’’ said 
the man, with great civility. 

“ O’Donagough. What is your reason for asking? ’’was 
the reply. But as he made it, the colour niount(!d over the 
ample cheeks of the incogiiito, and he felt he luui made a 
blunder. 

“ Only because that pretty hazard of yours put me so in mind 
of a chap that used to play here half a score years ago, or more, 
may be ; and I don’t remember to have seen exact the same 
stroke from any other man.” 

“ Bo you know this stroke ? ” demanded Mr. Allen O’Dona- 
gough, recovering himself, and performing a very skilful man- 
oeuvre that he had learned from a New Orleans man, with whom 
he had played at Sydney. 

“No, sir ! No, upon my soul ! That is quite a foreign 
stroke, I take it, — ^you have played abroad, sir. I’ll be bound.” 

“ I learnt that at New Orleans,” replied Mr, Alle#0’Bona- 
gough. 

“No wonder, sir, that you’re a good player, then; for I 
have known New Orleans men as have beat us all hollow.” 

Mr. Allen O’Donagough won his game, and retired ; having 
received a hint which he felt might be very useful to Inm. 
“ Egad ! 1 must shave my play, as well as my mustaclie, if I 
intend to remain incog,” was the thought that passed through 
his head, as he gaily proceeded to reconnoitre, during another 
hour or so, the various alterations, additions, and improvemeiits 
made during his absence throughout all the regions that he 
knew and loved the best. But like a prudent domestic man as 
he was, he returned soon after midnight to the Saracen’s Head, 
having just done and seen enough to make him equally sanguine 
and impatient as regarded the variety of brilliant experiments 
which lay before tijp. 
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CHAPTER X. 

If the result of Mr. Allen O’Dona^^ough’s experiment upon 
themejnory of the billiard-marker had been prcxiuctive of satis- 
lactioii to himself, its consequences were more gi-atifying still to 
his la<ly. Little as he liad sjiid about it, his private intention 
liad lileen to keep as much as possible out of the w'ay of (General 
Hubert, and all the brilliant set in which he presumed him to 
move, till he should be prepared to meet him advantageously. 

Tlie first step towards this was, the ascertaining that his 
own altered appearance was likely to prevent all danger of dis- 
nirreeable reminiscences ; the second must, of course, consist in 
preparations for assuming such an appearance and manner of 
life as might justify the ambitious hope of being received as a 
relation. 

To this he attached quite as much importance as his wife, 
though he said much less about it, and wa.s deterraineti to 
hazard more, and run greater risks to obtain it, than it ever 
entered into her head to hope for. 

Mr. Allen O’Donagough had ever been a man of spirit and 
enterprise ; and having paid the penalty, almost inevitable in 
his line, upon indulging with too httle caution in the display of 
his peculiar talents, he now determined, with lipened age, and 
ripened wisdom, to carry on business with that species of bold- 
n(?ss and prudence united, which is only to be found in the very 
highest class of his profession. During many yeare of his resi- 
dence in New Soiith Wales, liis purpose had been to make Paris 
the theatre of his future experiments ; but he saw, or fancied 
Ikv saw, in the remarkable accident which had brought him 
within reach of such persons as his wife claimed kindred with, 
the possibility of a career infinitely more distinguished than he 
had ever before ventured to hope for. There was considerable 
sggacity display ed in the reasoning by wliich he convinced him- 
self that the very circumstances that seemed to render such 
hopes almost ridiculously audacious, would, in reality, make 
their attainment easy. Had General Hubert, and the wealthy 
and distinguished persons with whom he was connected, been 
less completely above all and everything with wliich hir. Allen 
O’Donagough had mixed liimself during hi» former life, there 
might, and must hdVe been danger, notwith^anding his changed 
appearance, of such accidental allusions to past scenes, as it 
might have been very difficult to get over. But, as it was, 
nothing of the kind could be at all likely to occur ; and having 
once made up his mind to hazard, as a necessary outlay, a con- 
siderable portion of the money he had contrived to make, he 

p 2 
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became almost as impatient to open the campaign as Mrs. 
O’Bonagough herself. 

During the course of the following day much business was 
got through. By inquiries made according to hlrs. O’Dona- 
gough’s suggestion in Berkeley-square, it was ascertained that 
General Hubert’s family were at Brigliton. By boldly pai'ading 
through all the different haunts where formerly he was best 
known, MV. O’Donagough found there was no danger whatever 
of his being recognised as the flash Major Allen, once so con- 
spicuous among them. By the placing an English bank-note 
for twenty pounfls in the hands of liis wife, with a declaration 
that it wjis to be wholly expended in the decoration of herself 
and her daughter, he produced in the hearts of both a throb of 
pleasure which few things in this life can equal ; and laid the 
foundation of two wardrobes, which were destined for years to 
be the admiration of many beholders. And, by placing himself 
in the hands of a first-rate German artist in St. james’s-street, 
he was not only sime of coming forth from tlnan as near in 
shape and air to the standard he desired to obtain, as it was 
possible for mortal shears to make hun ; but with as much safety 
as any precaution could insure of not permitting his person to 
be studied by any operator, who had ever enjoyed that advan- 
tage before. 

In addition to all this, the active O’Donagough contrived, 
before the day was half over, to have himself and his api)en- 
dages established in private lodgings in Hatton -garden, where, 
by the aid of a neighbouring ham-shop, and a little lodging- 
house cookery, they contrived to live for a week at very trilling 
expense. 

But w'hat a week of ecstasy it was 1 And how fully was it 
demonstrated in the case of Mrs. O’Donagough, that mind is 
omnipotent over matter! Few people enjoyed “ ?<icr 
as she was wont to call them ; that is to say, such eating as 
particularly suited her fancy, with more keen relish than iNlrs. 
O’Donagough ; yet, during this week of strongly-exciti'd Kensi- 
bihties, although nothing of an edible nature was set before her 
that she could upon reflection approve, she scarcely uttt'n'd a. 
murmur. Tough steaks, and greasy cutlets appeared, and were 
consumed almost without an observation ; while the soaring 
spirit enjoyed a banquet in the contemplation of caps, bonnets, 
gowns, and manges, not yet perceptible to the eye, perhaps, 
but of which the intellectual faculties w^ere fully cognisant, 
which rendered all grosser gratifications conteniptible. 

“ I do enjoy my porter, though ! ” uttered after the dismissal 
of a peculiarly unmanageable specimen of what is called animal 
food, was almost the only symi>tom betrayed by Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough of her being alive to anything of the kin^ 
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At length, 

IndnstrioTis man had done hia part, 

and indnstrioiis women also. “ The things,''^ were all sent home, 
and all that remained to be done before their places were taken 
for Ilrighton, was “ to pack them up,” as Patty said, “ so that 
they might all come out, looking as lovely and beautiful as when 
they were put in.” 

“ And where are we to leave aU the rubbishwe have brought 
over, Donrjy, while we make this delightful little trip?” 
ijiqnircd his lady. 

Mr. O’Donagough had hired a garret in the house for the 
purpose — Mr. O’JJonagough had secured three outside places by 
the earliest coach — Mr. O’JDonagough liad, with liis own hands, 
brought home a little basket in which their necessary refresh- 
nu'uts (luring the following day were to be deposited — in short, 
hlr. (VDanagougli luxd forgotten nothing. 

“ Well now, everything seems smooth before us,” said Mrs. 
0’I)ouagough, ov(;r their last Ilatton-garden tea-table, “ Oh! 
my darling Agnes ! IJow I do long to get at her 1 By-the-by, 
Doiiiiy, 1 do tliink it was rather silly of you never to let me 
nieutiou to her the time of our coming over. If I had, 'they 
would be expecting us, and I am not quite certain if I should 
not like that better than taking them by surprise.” 

“ We have discussed that matter already, my dear,” replied 
her peaceal)le husband. “ My notion was, that it would be 
better to take them by surprise, and I think so still.” 

Well ! that’s settled now, so there is no good in talking 
any mortj about it. But don’t you think that if they were any 
of them to sec Patty and me scrambling down from the top of 
the coach, they might think it did not look as if we were really 
jx'ople of fashion, as youliave aU along promised we should be?” 
Bai(l his wife. i 

]\lr. Allen O’Bonagough paused a little before he replied. 
This was one of the points ujwn which his system of toctics 
didated very strong reguhitions, and though he was very sleepy, 
and much more inclined to dose than to tfilk, having secureci 
himself from slipping off the horse-hair bottomed chair, by 
fixing his feet upon the mantedpiece, he roused himself suffici- 
ently to exjxress what he t|ioiight the occasion called for. 

“ As to that, my d(iar, and, indeed, as 40 all things of the 
same kind, it is quite necessary that you, and Patty too, sliould 
uiiderstanci matters thoroughly at once. I do mean that we 
should appear like people of fashion — am making immense 
sacrifices, and running enormous risks for this purpose ; but it 
is altogether childish and silly to suppose that uiis can be done 
by people no richer than we are, without a vast deal of very 
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clever management. The real secret is, Mrs. O’Donagough, to 
keep all your contrivances out of sight ; and if you can find out 
the way to do that, it don’t signify a single straw what siiving 
tricks you practise behind the scenes. As to my driving about 
the country like your fine cousins and nieces, and I don’t know 
what all — ^it is perfect madness to dream of such a thing — give 
you my honour that I should bo in jail before 1 was six months 
older. But if we all carry on the war upon the same principle, 
setting our wits *60 work, one and all, to save money when no- 
body is looking at us, and to spend it in good style when they 
are, we may go on making an excellent appearance, and wdth no 
danger of getting into a scrape either. Do you understand what 
I mean, Patty ? ” 

“ Oh ! dear yes, papa, I do indeed ; and I think it is a very 
good way. I never do care how dirty or shabby my clothes are 
when 1 am out of sight, so that I can be smart when 1 go out 
to be seen,” was the young lady’s reply. 

“ ICiss me, darling!” said the delighted father, who was 
really becoming more fond of her every day ; “ that is exactly 
the principle onw'hichwe must all act ; and I hope, Mrs. O’D., 
that you intend to be as reasonable about it as your daughter ?” 

“ Let me alone for that sort of thing, O’Donagough. I 
don’t believe that there is a woman in the world wlio would bo 
more capable of sacrificing everything to the making a good 
appearance, than I should. I was always brought up from my 
earliest infancy to think a great deal of it. My poor, dear 
mother, I am sure, never thought of anything else, and 1 should 
be sorry if my daughter did not come after me with the same 
right feelings. All that is to be said, therefore, about tliis 
going outside, is just that we must take care not to be seen or 
Imown.” 

“ That is quite right, my dear, and speaking like yourself. 
This time, of course, there can be no danger, as nobody that 
you ever saw in your- life before would be likely to find you 
out on the top of the Brighton coach. However, as a genen^. 
rule, it may be well to remember, that on all such occasions, the 
best and safest way is to make youi'self look as little like what 
you are as possible. So that instead of being rather better 
dressed than the rest of the company on the top of a coach, 
people that understand the sort of thing that we have in view 
would take care tod)e the worst. For just observe : now, sup- 
posing we sat opposite to some sharp-sighted 1 t)ody, who, having 
scoured us from hat to shoe, should make up his wise noddle to 
believe that we were tallow-chandlers, taking our daughter from 
the melting to get a puff of sea-air. Well, suppose that same 
person saw us afterwards, in the very best and grandest society, 
would he not be ten times less likely to know us in oui* fine 
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traps, tlian if we had worn something in the same •shape and 
fashion when he met us on the coaoh ? ” 

Tiiat’s very true, my dear,’* said Mrs. O’Donagough, “ and 
late as it is, I think 1 shall take the hint, and make some little 
alteration in what I was going to wear. You understand the 
sort of thing, Patty, that your papa means, don’t you, my 
dear?” 

“Yes, to be sure I do, and you shall see if I can’t make a 
good sight of myself I ” replied Miss Patty, stating away from 
the tea-table ; and seizing upon one of the bonnets that lay on 
the top of a trunk ready for the morrow, she began to take out 
pins, and demolish bows at a great rate. 

“ My dear child, what are you about ? ” cried her mother ; 

“ you ain’t going to waste all that good ribbon, I hope ? ” 

“ Wiiste it ! How can you talk such nonsense, mamma, a.s if 
that was what pa])a wanted ? No, I won’t waste it, but do just 
look here ; don’t I look like a vulgar dowdy ? ” 

“ W ell, to be sure, fine feathers do make fine birds, there is 
no denying it,” said Mrs. O’Donagough, looking with some 
mixture of vexation at Martha’s veiy successful attempt to 
make herself look a \'iilgar dowdy. 

“ Capital, girl ! ” cried her father, chuckling. “ She is up to 
everything.” 

At an early hour the next morning, the active, enterprising, 
hopeful trio, were making as much noise in their sitting-room 
as if a dozen ordinary persons were about to take their departure 
from it, 

“ Pray, pray don’t set that box up on end ! It has got both 
our best bonnets in it ! ” cried the elderly lady. 

“ Oh, my ] that’s all the artificial flowers for mamma and 
me 1 ” scrtvimed the young one, fiercely extricating a deal case 
from the hands of the maid, who was iiTeverently jerking it out 
the way. 

“Make the tea, can’t you?” bawled Mr. O’Donagough to 
Ijis wife. “ J'he branch coach will be here in a minute, and I 
positively will not stir an inch till I have had my breakfast.” 

At length, however, they were snugly accommodated; 
father, niotljer, daughter, packages, and all; not only on the 
branch coach, but on the very vehicle itself that was to convey 
them to the goal of tlieir wishes. But this was not eifected 
without some difficulty. “Mrs. O’Donagoiigh was large, and 
none of her adveiftures had hitherto accustomed her to such a 
degree of activity as was necessary to bring her to the place she 
was to occupy, so that the assistance of a man putting the last 
touch to the luggage on the roof, as well as that of Mr. O’Dona- 
gough, who was stationed below, was required to aid the opera- 
tion. The young lady had skipped up with great agility, the 
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raoment her father indicated to her the place where she was t 
sit ; and while her mamma was mounting, she stood uj), clappin 
her hands, and shouting witSi laughter, as she watehal 
difficult process. After this first impediment to their setting o 
had been overcome, however, nothing could be more prosperou 
or satisfactory than their journey ; the whole family, each i 
their respective style, ably snstained the incognito whicli ha 
been enjoined. Mr. O’Donagough, during the entire distanct 
preserved total science. Mrs. O’Donagough talked a good dea 
it being an exorcise to which she was too much accustomed, ti 
leave it off without great inconvenience ; but she so cautiously 
avoided every allusion to her own dignity, and so steadily ab- 
stained from addressing either of her companions by name, that 
a young Sussex farmer, who was the person to whom she chiefly 
addressed herself, would have been a very clover fellow, indeed, 
had her conversation left infoimation of any kind upon his 
mind, hliss O’Donagough as steadily kept in view the pjirt 
she had to perform, as either father or mother ; but this did not 
prevent her from looking pretty constantly in the face of the 
young farmer, thinking, however, all the time, how very much 
handsomer her dear Jack was. 

According to his usual system, Mr. O’Donagough, while 
.appearing to consult his wife on many points with the most 
amiable conjugal confidence, had hitherto uttered nothing defi- 
nitive respecting his projects on arri\dng at Brighton ; and in 
this he acte<i wisely, as before he could be sai<l to know what he 
intended himself, he had one or two little experiments to make, 
and one or two questions to ask. 

The first words he had been heard to utter since he i)laccd 
himself beside his daughter, on tlie top of the vehicle, were 
spoken to that young h».dy as soon as herself and her ponderous 
mamma were once more safely lodged on the pavement, and they 
ran thus, as he eyed the waiter, who came forth from the hotel 
at which the coach stopi)ed : 

“ I supfjose the thing you would like best to do just at j)r''- 
sent, would be to eat, wouldn’t it ? ” 

“Well done you for a good guess, papa!” replied Miss 
Patty, in high glee, “ and you couldn’t be more right if I had 
been a glass case, and you had seen through me. ’Tis good 
neAVB hearing that word, isn’t it, mamma ? ” 

“Indeed it is, J^atty,” replied Mrs. O’Donagough; “I feel 
perfectly sinking and e:^austed. It is no joke, travelling from 
London to Brighton, with nothing on earth to keep soul and 
body together, but a miserable dry sandwich of salt liam.” 

“ Come, come, let’s have no grambling I ” cried Mr. 
O’Donagough, turning sharply round from the waiter to whom 
he had been giving his orders. “ If you will follow this person 
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up stairs, he will show you into a sitting-room, while I see after 
all your multitude of boxes.” 

“ Grumbling ! ” muttered Mrs. O’Bonagough, in rejdy, “ I 
sfrould like to know where the most grumbling comes from ? ” 
But perceiving her husband to be no longer within hearing, she 
peaceably followed the waiter into the room to which he led 
tliein, and only indulged herself by saying, as ho opened or shut 
the winejow — drew the blinds up or drew them down — or em- 
ployed himself on some other of the numerous^siduities wliich 
denote the presence of a waiter, “ Let everything in the way of 
refreshment which the gentleman has ordered be of the very 
best that the place can furnish ; and let it all be brought with 
as little delay as possible — that is, I mean to say, instantly.” 

“ Why, mamma ! ” cried IVIiss Patty, who the instant the 
w'aiter had quitted the window, flew to throw it open as widely 
as the sash would permit, “ tins phice is more lovely, ten times 
over, than even London itself ! JVIy ! what a sight of beautiful 
full-dressed gentlemen I do see crossing along at the bottom of 
the street ! And such bonnets ! I shall grow wild, I can tell 
you that, if I am kept in long, either for eating, or drinking, or 
anything else. Why there’s oflicers by dozens, mamma ! Oh ! 
my goodness! what a delightful place ! ” 

l ler indulgent mother did not long delay to station her own 
amj/le person beside the juvenile form of her delighted daughter ; 
and so much was there within reach of their eager eyes, as they 
fearlessly thrust forward their heads and shoulders to obtain a 
view of the point where the street opened upon the Marine- 
jiarado, that, hungry as they were, the cold meat and porter 
arrived belore, they had more than once turned round their heads 
to look for them. 

Air. O Donagougii entered in the wake of the tray, and for 
some reason or other seemed in high good-humour. “ Come 
along, both of ye I ” he exclaimed, gaily. “ The deuce is in it 
if you ar (3 not ready. ’Tis wonderful how quickly the S(a air 
gets hold of one.” And then seating himself before a prodi- 
gious mass of cold beef, he began to handle the cutlass-like 
weapon which was placed beside it, with such skilful zeal, that 
his fair companions seemed to forget for a while all earthly 
blessings, save such as he heaped upon the plates before them; 

“ And what do you think of Brighton, IMiss Patty ? ” said 
he, as distinctly as his occupation would alk>w. 

“ It is a beautiful divine glory of a place, papa ! ” replied 
Patty; “ and 1 am sure I shall like it a monstrous deal better 
than London.” 

“It really does seem an enchanting spot, Donny,” said his 
wife, setting down an empty beer-glass, of majestic size; “and 
if things go on weU here, about the Huberts, and everytliing 
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else, you know, I do hope and trust you will give us a decent 
lodging, and let us enjoy ourselves.” 

“ 1 shall be able to tell you more about it, my dejir, an hour 
hence,” replied Mr. Allen O’Donagough, continuing to carve 
and to eat with a degree of celerity that not only showed his 
seaward apjietite, but proved his time to be precious. “ As 
soon as you have done eating, you must go into the room where 
I have had all the luggage stowed, and let us see what’s wdiat 
a little. You mpst unpack right away the trunk that has the 
things which came from the tailor’s for me — and Fatty, when 
you have done cramming, I’ll get you to look out my shaving 
tackle; I shall want the key of the hat-box too. Come along, 
both of ye, there’s good girls.” 

“ Lor, papa ! l)o stop a moment. You never do care for 
tarts, like mamma and me. ’Tisn’t fair to take us away in the 
very midst of our treat,” said Patty, making, however, no im- 
necessary delay as she s]X)ke. 

“ You must stop a little, if you please,” added his wife, in 
like manner continuing her employnnmt, wnth all possible 
activity. ’Tis such abominable extravagance to pay for things 
and not eat them.” 

Mr. Allen O’Donagough listened to reason, and continued 
to amuse himself with a crust of bread and cheese, till the last 
tartlet disappeared, when starting up he exclaimed, “ Now for 
it, then — I want to be stirring, 1 promise you ! ” 

“ But to be sure you are not going to dress yourself in new 
clothes before you go out to look for lodgings, Mi'. O’Dofta- 
gough, are you ? Patty and I must go as we are, I can tell you 
that,” said Mrs. O’Dcnagough. 

“ I declare I will do no such thing, mamma ! ” cried the 
young lady, bursting into open rebellion ; “ I would no more go 
out and meet all those beautiful officers in that horrid bonnet 
and shawl, tliau I’d fly. I would rather be whipped a great 
deal.” 

“ Nonsense, Patty ! ” replied lier mother. “ It is much 
better to do that, I can tell you, than to begin the thing half- 
and-half. You may be quite sure, niy dear, that there is not 
one of them will know you again when they see you in your 
pink satin bonnet, and your beautiful pink scarf.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourselves to squabble any more about it, 
for you are not to go out with me at’ present, let your dress be 
what it may,” said the gentleman. * 

“ Not go out with you, O’Donagough ? ” exclaimed his wife, 
with equal disappointment and surprise. “ Why, you don’t 
mean to take lodgings for us, without ever letting me see them? ” 

“ No, my dear, of course, not for my eyes! 1 am not going to 
take lodgings, Mrs. O’Donagough, but only just to take a look 
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at the place, and judge whether our taking lodgings here at all 
would be likely to answer or not.” 

Mrs. O’Donagough understood her husband’s voice, and 
knew that he most certainly would go out alone. So, without 
further opposition, she prepared to obey his behests, and 
having done her part in finding the various articles he wanted, 
left the room followed by her daughter, without making any 
further observations on his mode of proceeding. But though 
she riiade the chamber-door in some degree sl^pi after her, the 
sitting-room window soon restored her good humour, and she 
and her daughter continued to recreate themselves by gazing 
through it, at all things witliin reach of their eyes, wholly in- 
sensible to the progress of time. 

How long they had remained thus pleasantly engaged they 
would have been at a loss to say, when at length their attention 
was drawn from without, by opening of the door behind them. 
They both turned their heads at the same moment, and saw a 
gentleman enter the room, Avhom, at the first glance, neither of 
them recognised — ^yet, nevertheless, it was no other than Mr. 
O’Honagough himself. He was dressed very handsomely in a 
suit, wliich, though not exactly mourning, and not exactly 
clerical, might, at the first glance, have been mistaken for either. 
But the circumstance which, though seemingly trifling, made 
the change in his general appearance the most remarkable, was 
his having substituted a white muslin cravat, without any shirt- 
collar being visible, for his usual black stoc'k, above wliich was 
wont to arise two well-stiffened ears, of dimensions considerably 
larger than common. This, and the metamorphosis his hair iiad 
undergone, which, wlien he left the room had been “sable 
silvered,” but when he re-entered, it presented a wavy, yet 
closely-fitted outline of locks, nearly flaxen, made him look so 
totally unlike himself, that when at length his wife and daughter 
became aware of his identity, they both burst into violent 
laughter. 

, “What on earth, O’Donagough,. have you been doing to 
yourself? ” cried his wife, as soon as she recovered the power of 
speaking. “ You look fifty times more like a raethodist parson 
than anything else. Your coat, and all that, is very new, and 
very nice, certainly ; but I can’t say I approve the change at 
all. WW with your shaving, and all the rest, you have 
altogether lost the look of a man of fashipn, wliich I used to 
admire so much in* you.” 

Mr. O’Donagough looked steadily in his wife’s face, for half 
a moment, and then said very gravely, “ I am not so young as 
I have been, my dear, any more than yourself; and I am 
inclined to think now, that a respectable appearance is more to 
be desired than a dasliing one.” 
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Tlie steady look was not removed for another half-moment 
after he had finished speaking, and when it was, liis wife had 
not only ceased to laugh, but sjiid in accents quite as demure as 
his own, “ I am sure I am quite of the same opinion, Mr. 
O’Donagough. When one is going to mix with families of 
distinction, there is nothing so important as an air of dignity 
and — and — of superior style and character, and all that sort of 
thing. You look very nice indeed, INlr. O’Donagough, and I 
promise you I, for one, shall be exceedingly angry with Patty, 
if ever she gives a look, 'or says a word, or giggles and titters, or 
gives any sign whatever, of your appearing difterent from what 
you used to do.” 

“ You may depend upon it, my dear, Patty knows a great 
deal better than to do anything half so vulgar and silly. She 
certainly know^s very little about most things as yet ; but she is 
not sucli a fool either as to laugh at her own father, or try to 
make other people laugh at him on account of his dress or any- 
thing else. If I am laughed at, she will be quite sure that no 
very great notice will be taken of her.” 

“ You need not be afrahi of me,” said Patty, turning again 
to the window. “ Papa knows how to take care of himself, and 
what will go do^vn best with the grandee cousins you talk so 
much about, there’s no doubt about that ; and so he clon’t take it 
into his head that I ought to look like an old quiz too, 1 shall 
say nothing to nobody about him.” 

“ That’s a first-rate girl, Mrs. O’l). ; and if fair play is 
given her. I’ll lay my life on it, she will make her fortune,” said 
the w'^ell-satisfied fiitlier. 

“ It is not the first time that has been said of her, my dear,” 
replied his wife, with a nod of the head that meant a great deal. 
“ It is not a little that will content me for her, I promise you. 
But get along, Donny, don’t waste any more time talking — I 
shall be dying to see you back again, and know something about 
what’s to become of us next.” 

Mr. O’Donagough obeyed her, but said nothing; and h’s 
wife being rather tired of standing, drew a chair to the window, 
and seating herself beside the still unwearied Patty, beguiled 
the time by teaching her how to know colonels, majors, captains, 
and lieutenants, by their uniforms. 

Mr. O’Donagough meanwhile, with a hat of rather larger 
dimensions than w^^s at that time usual, and a stout elderly- 
looking walking-stick, sallied forth to perambulate the streets 
of Brighton, for the first time for rather more than fifteen years. 
Had he, however, been a greater stranger there still, he might 
have taken less pains in preparing for this expedition. But the 
time had been when few places know him better ; and before he 
could conscientiously feel himself justified in indulging the wife 
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of his bosom by once more taking up his quarters there, he 
deemed it necessary to ascertain how lasting might be the im- 
pression he had left on the minds of the permanent inhabitants, 
llere, too, as in the familiar purlieus of Leicester-square, there 
were haunts over the nature and destination of which, time 
seemed to have no power. Where billiard-balls rolled in days 
of yore, he found them rolling still ; the same sights, and the 
same sounds, greeted him in the self-same places ; and so little 
change<i was the aspect of these minor features, that till he 
looked more widely round him, and perceived that unless brick 
and mortar had obeyed the commands of some enchanted lamp, 
years must indeed have passed since last he stood there, he could 
almost have fancied that he had pocketed his last Brighton 
winnings Init yesterday. 

Though vtTy far, in general, from being the plaything of his 
own imagination, Mr. Allen O’Bonagough stood hesitating for 
a moment, whetlier or not he should enter a certain doorway, 
leading to what he remembered to have been the most approved 
rendezvous for gtiutlemen of his own class, when Brighton W'as 
one of his many homes. It was not because he feared the keen 
eye of a marker — when much lo.ss carefully equipped for such 
an encounter, he had stood this test triumphantly (despite even 
his '‘'•pretty hazard ”). But fifteen years before, there dwelt in 
that dusky mansion, a pair of tlie very brightest eyes that had 
ever looked upon him. The light young figure too, and the 
gay ready smile of her to whom they belonged, were as fresh 
in liis memory as if he had left these also but yesterday. He 
had made this reckless, thoughtless thing believe he loved her ; 
and in return, she had given but too certain proof that 
shci loved him. The house before which he stood had been her 
father’s. Hid site dwell there still? And would she know 
him y 

Tliese were the questions which caused the middle-aged, 
respectable-looking, Mr. Allen O’Donagough to pause and 
l^:‘sitate before a door, which he ought to have entered quickly, 
or have passed with scorn. He felt that he might be exposing 
himself neerllessly to a great risk, but yet the trial might be 
worth making, for, if successful, he conceived it impossible he 
.could ever be toi’inented by such doubts and fears again. 

This consideration at length nerved him to the enterprise, 
and he went in. There wjis tlie same scen|of ill-extinguished 
lamps as he advanced, and as it seemed, the identical much-worn 
oil-cloth under his feet ; there wiis, too, within a gla,ss inclosure 
at the foot of the staircase, a gaily dressed female. It was 
there, exactly there, that his bright-eye<l Susan used to sit ; it 
was there he had seen her for the first time ; and there, little as 
she guessed it at the moment, and little, perluips, as he himself 
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intended it sliould be so, lie had looked upon her the last. He 
now stared at the stout, gaudily-dccketl woman before him, and 
though feeling something, perhaps, a httle akin to disjippoint- 
ment, it was a relief to know that there was not any danger to 
be run from deep impressions on poor Susan’s memory. 

“ They are playing up stairs as usual, I suppose V ” said he, 
stopping before the open window-frame, at which sat the capa- 
cious barmaid. 

The woman»started, and looked up, but as soon as her eyes 
encountered the respectable figure of Mr. O’Donagougli, she 
looked down again upon the page on Avhich she was wilting, 
and quietly i'eplie<l, “ Yes, sir.” 

That glance, however, which had sufliced to deceive her, had 
undeceived him. They were Susjin’s eyes, and none other, that 
had looked upon him ; and though girlish delicacy of every 
kind was sadly merged, and lost in most coarse womanhood, he 
felt perfectly sure of the identity. 

“ Is the room crowded, ma’am ? ” he resumed, willing 
again to see those beautiful eyes, so altered, yet the sjime. 

Again the woman started, and before she answered drew 
aside a curtain that obscured the light of the window behind 
her, when the last light of the setting sun feU full upon his 
face. But this, instead of jiroducing danger, most effectually 
saved him from it ; the Susan of former days again looked 
steadily at him for a moment, and then slightly smiling, j^ro- 
bably at the suspicion to which his voice liad given birth, she 
rephed, “ Upon my word, sir, I don’t know.” 

As if affronted by the abruptness of the reply, he turned 
suddenly away, and walked out. 

“ She does not know me,” he murmured as he went ; “ and 
if she does not, no one will.” 

There was, perhaps, one little grain of mortification, mixed 
in the full bushel of satisfaction produced by tliis experiment ; 
but if so, our adventurer was too w ise a man to sift for it. 
With an alert and active step he repaired to the more fashioi*- 
able part of the gay town, and witliin a httle more than one 
hour of the time he had left them, Mr. O’Donagough returned 
to his femily with the agreeable intelligence that he had seen 
some very handsome apartments on the Marine Parade, and 
that they might take possession of them immediately, if they 
approved of them. • ^ , 
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CIIAPTETl XL 

A BOMESTic-LOOiviXG party, consisting of a very lovely 
young woman and tAvo children, with another lady, Avho might, 
perhaps, be their governess, were seated upon one of the rare 
masses of stone, which, in default of better, Jire at Brighton 
called rocks ; when tlie occupation of each was suspended by 
the approach of a gentleman, who had just desccanded a flight of 
steps, leading down the cliff. The hwely lady ceased to con- 
verse with tlie more homely one, who sat beside her ; the 
youngest child suffered a whole frock -load of marine-treasures 
to fall again amidst the shingles, whence she had culled them, 
while she darted foi’ward to greet the intruder ; and the elder one, 
who was too tall to be called a little girl, and too slight and 
juvenile in appearaiice to be classed as a great one, shut up the 
book she was reading, and joyously exclaimed, “ Papa ! ” 

“ How very cool and conifortaljle you all look here ! ” said 
General Hubert — for he it was who drew near ; “ and how 
extremely skilful you have been in finding out the only ‘ eoigne 
of vantage. ’ that could produce sufficient shade to shelter you!” 

“ Aud it produces sufficient to shade you too, Montague,” 
said his wife, making room for him between herself and her 
companion. “I am so glad you are come before the East- 
Indiaman is out of sight! Hid you ever see a more stately 
creature? How beautifully oue-half of her canvas catches 
the sunshine, while the remainder is as dark as night from that 
little black canopy of a cloud that so mysteriously hovers over 
her ! This is certainly the most beautiful day for lights and 
shades that we have had yet.” 

“ Oh, iny potrr Agnes ! ” said the general, heaving a deep 
sigh, but with so comic an expression of countenance as only 
to make his wife smile, 

’ “ What means that tender sigh, my dear? ” said she, looking 
at him Avith an evident expectation of hearing something that 
would amuse her. But General Hubert ^ook his head, and 
replied in a voice at least half serious, — 

“I am very much afraid, dearest, that I bring news which 
will vex you.” 

. “What do yoiimean, Hubert?” cried Agnes, a little im- 
patiently ; “ it cannot be anything the matter about the boys, 
or you would not look so half-disposed to jest as you do.” 

“ Probably not, Agnes. No, dearest, I have heard nothing 
about the boys. But — ” 

And here he stopped, turning his eyes at the same time 
uj)on the two little girls, and then with a smile upon their 
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governeps. Tliis lady returning the smile, rose instantly, and, 
stretching out a hand to either pupil, said, “ This is lazy work, 
young ladies ; remember, we have had no walk yet.” 

The children, or at any rate, the elder one, looked a little 
inclined to linger and hear what papa was going to say ; but 
the habit of obedience seemed too strong to be broken, and 
after one short questioning look that received no encourage- 
ment, slie accepted the offered hand and the trio set off together, 
leaving Mrs. Hubert waiting ‘for the' disclosure which her 
husband was evidently come on purpose to make, with a 
curiosity that seemed to increase in exapt proportion to its delay. 

“ I do not like scjiding that dear, excellent Miss ^Vilmot olf 
so cavalierly,” said the genei-al, watching the retia^ating party ; 
“ nevertheless, 1 am much obliged to hej- for understanding my 
look so readily ,• for 1 should scai'cely like to trust to your philo- 
soi)hy, Agnes, the reception of the news. I bring while Elizabeth 
was here.” 

“ But nobody is here now, my dear general ! ” she replied ; “and 
I implore you to tell me instantly what this terrible news is.” 

The general put his hand into his Avaistcoat-pocket and 
drew forth from it tAvo visiting-cards, and a three-conuuAxl 
note. Agnes stretched forth her hand — received them — and 
read aloud — 

“Mrs. a. O’DoNAGOTTfiH. 

“ Miss O’Honagougii. 

East Cliff:' 

and again on the other card — 

“ Mit. A. O’Donagougii. 

East Cliff:' 

“Montague! Are you jesting Avith me?” were the first 
worils uttered by Agnes after reading these most unexpected 
names. 

“ No, truly am I not, Agnes,” h(> replieil. “ 1 took these 
cards and the note you hold in your hand, which Avas left A\'ith 
them, from the hall-table as I entered the house ten minutes 
ago; and, guessing whereabouts 1 should find you, set otf 
again instantly to impart the ncAvs they convey. Ihit do not 
look so really and truly frightened, Agnes ! Aunt Barnaby is 
Aunt Barnaby no ^ongcr.” 

Agnes shook her head: “Ah! Hubert* you know better 
than that ! 

A rose by any other name— 

my d^ar, dear husband ! How will you be able to bear it ? " 

“ You shall sec, Agnes ; things are most delightfully changed 
with me, dear love, since the days you seem to remember so 
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distinctly when the Barnahy, I will not deny it, had power 
very considerably to shake my nerves. But pray read your 
note : I am a little curious, I own, to see how she introduces 
herself.” 

Mrs. Hubert opened the note, and read aloud as follows : — 

“You will easily believe, my beloved Agnes, that amidst 
all the delightful feelings produced by returning to my native 
country, the hope of once more pressing you to my heart pre- 
dominates. Gracious HeaVen, what a moment it will be for 
me when I present to you my darling child, and when I receive 
yours in my arms ! When, may tliis be, iny dearest niece ? Of 
course, neither Mr. O’Donagough, or myself, or our sweet girl, 
have any engagements that would interfere for a moment with 
our ardent wish of seeing you and yours. I shall wait with 
the greiitest impatience till 1 hear from you, and trust that you 
wiU fix no very distant hour, my beloved Agnes, for our meeting. 
Mr. O’Donagough cluirges me to present his respectful comph- 
mente to General Hubert ; and Martha, whose young eyes beam 
with affection whenever your names are mentioned, murmurs 
gently in my ear, ‘ Send my kind love, manpna, to all my dear 
young cousins.’ For some few lingering hours, then, adieu, my 
dear sister’s own daughter ! and believe me ever your devotedly 
attached aunt, 

‘‘Martha Compton O’Donagough.” 

Having finished this epistle, Mrs. Hubert put it into the 
hands of her husband, as if it were imposssible that he could 
have fully received all its terrible meaning from her delivery of it. 
As she did this, the expression of her fair face was so deplorably 
tragical, and so humbly deprecative, that the general, though 
somewhat cliagTined himself at this unexpected announcement, 
could not retain his gravity, but laughed aloud. 

“ And you make a jest of it, Montague i ” she exclaimed ; 
“ is that laugh genuine ? or is it only feigned, to prevent my 
perceiving how deeply annoyed you are? ” 

“ Not feigned, upon my word and honour, Agnes. Nor do 
I believe that Aunt Betsy herself, though generally grave 
enough upon the subject of Mrs. Bamaby, could refrain from 
joining me were she here, to see your piteous countenance, 
liow can you be so foolish, my dear wife? How can the elder 
lady, or her young daughter, or her veryureverend husband, 
possess any real power over our happiness now? Send her 
word, dear, that you will call upon her at two o’clock to-mor- 
row ; I will not let you go to-day, for you look fit for nothing 
but a gallop over the downs. Come along, Agnes, I’ll have the 
horses out directly.” 

•The gloom which had rested on her beautiful countenance, 
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was chased by a smile as bright and sudden in its influence, as 
the sunbeams whose eftects she had just been studying. 

“ Oh, my dear husband, how I do love you ! ” said she, gaily 
taking his arm, and moving towards the stairs in the cliff with 
a step that seemed in unison with the recovered lightness of her 
heart. “ I hope you do not think my dismay at receiving this 
unexpected news arises from my own personal distaste to Aunt 
Barnaby’s society ? I do assure you, that were it not for the 
dread I feel lest you should be annoyed by her, somewhat in the 
same style as I have witnessed formerly, 1 should not feel the 
slightest displeasure at it. Perhaps, even, I might bo almost 
able to persuade myself that 1 should like to see her. Her little 
girl I really do wish very much to see. She must be within a 
few months of the same age as Elizabeth, and notwithstanding 
all my greatness, Hubert, as your honoure-d wife, 1 have no 
inclination to forget how neaidy they are related.” 

“ No more have I, sweet Agnc^ ; and it was precisely for 
that reason, I gave the look to Miss Wihnot, which made her 
lead away the children. I suspected that you would betray a 
little more wonder, and a httlc less joy, on first receiving the 
intelligence, than might bo easily forgotten. This would have 
been unfair. I should not particiikrly wish Elizalxsth to make 
Mrs. A. O’Honagough her model ; but I see no reason why a 
httle girl of her own age, who must have been brought up 
simply at least, and without any great pretension, in the remote 
shad^ of New South Wales, should not obtain such a share of 
her love and good graces, as her near relatiimship gives her a 
right to expect. So torment yourself no more, Agnes, about 
my miseries on the subject. I could feel well inclined to laugh 
at the vehemence of my o>vn feelings, in days of yore, on the 
subject of this poor lady, and do n<.*t, 1. assure you, anticipate 
the least danger of a relapse.” 

“ 1 often think, Montague,” she rei)lied, “ that you have 
some mystical mode of reading my heart. It so perpetually 
happens, that you do and say exactly the things I most wish, 
even when circumstances would lead me to expect something 
different. But shall I confess that I now fiiel perfectly ashame< l 
of myself from the excess of vexation this tlyee-cornercd ej)istle 
caused me ? solely, I beUeve, from its expressions of faraifiar 
affection. I was foolish enough to think, Hubert, that you 
would not hke yoar daughter to be claimed as a relative by 
this obscure young cousin.” 

“ Why, considering, Agnes, how many superlatively fine 
relations you have done my daughter the honour of giving her 
— Nesbitts and Stephensons without end — I really thiidc it 
would be unreasonable to complain of her being claimed as 
kindred by one humble lassie who has neither learned her steps 
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from a French opera-dancer, nor her singing from an Italian 
opera-singer. I am by no means certain that our simple 
Elizalxith may not like her best.” 

This conversation brought them to their own door ; on 
reaching which a servant was despatched to the stables to order 
their horses, and while they were waited for, Mrs. Hubert, after 
a little farther consultation with her husband, wrote the fol- 
lowing note : — 

“ !My dear Aunt, 

“ Accept iny bei>t congratulations upon your return to 
England after an absence of so many years, and let me fix two 
iV(!lock to-morrow fdr repeating these congratulations in person. 
I feel quite anxious to see my young cousin, who must be, if I 
mistake not, about the same age as my eldest girl. I hope they 
v'ill be good friends and phiyfellows. 

“ General Hubert bogs to join his request to mine, that Mr. 
t.l'Donagongh, yourself, and Martha, would give us the plea- 
sime of your company at dinner on Tlmrsday at six o’clock. 

“ Believe me, my defir Aunt, 

“ Your affectionate niece, 

“Agnes Hubert.” 

This note approved and despatched, Mrs. Hubert, with a 
lightened spirit, mounted her beautiful mare, and galloped fora 
couple of hours over the Sussex downs with as much enjoyment 
as if “Aunt Barnaby ” liad not been in existence. 

Her note reachtHl its destination safely, and was received by 
tire whole of the O’Donagough family in council. Mr. O’Dona- 
gongh, though not exactly confessing that he remained at home 
on purpose, contrived to be in the drawing-room when the ser- 
vant of the house entered with it ; and Martha, who, from the 
Tf^itcrated harangues of her mamma on the subject, had conceived 
a very distinct idea, that most of her pleasures, and all her 
(ftrnseqiience, depended on the manner in which “ the Huberts” 
received them, no sooner saw a smart footman, bearing a note 
in his hand, ring at the bell, than springing back from the 
station she constantly occupied at the window, she exclaimed, 
“ Here it comes, mamma ! — such a footman ! — all over silver lace ! 

] ’ll bet a dollar it is to ask us to come and drink tea with 
them.” , 

“ Bo quiet, Martha ! Don’t scream so loud,” said Mr. 
O'Donagoiigh. 

“ Oh ! liow my poor heart beats ! ” cried his wife, forcibly 
compressing that part of her person wherein it was lodged. 
“ Do eaest — ” Agnes ! she would have added, but a feeling of 
doubt and caution checked her, and coraprt'ssing her lips, and 
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fissuming an air of dignified composure, she suddenly resolred 
to express no furthex aMjotion for Mrs. General Hubert till it 
was ascertained how she was likely to be welcomed in return. 

The lively Martha gave a prodigious jump the instant the 
drawing-room door opened, and clutched the important note 
from the maid-servant’s hand. 

“Now, who’ll know the news first, I wonder?” she cried, 
triumphantly holding her prize above her head. 

“ How dare you behave so, Martha ! ” said Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough, hastily rising, and approaching her daughter in a man- 
ner that made it evident there would be a battle for the note, if 
the young lady yielded it not unresistingly. But the matter 
was immediately decided by the authoritative voice of Mr. 
O’Donagough himself, who, with more anxiety than he intended 
should appear, sat j)icking his teeth, and pretending to read a 
newspaper. 

“No nonsense, if you please, Miss Patty! Give your 
mother the note instantly.” And instantly the note trembled 
beneath the agitated fiiigers of Mrs. G’Donagough. 

“ — Bt«t congi'atulation I — anxious to see young cousin I — 
good friends ! — General Hubert ! — dinner on Thursday ! — Oh ! 
my dear Agnes 1 — my darling, darling niece ! ” she exclaimed, 
falling back in her chair in very violent emotion. “ How I 
tlote upon her ! Was there ever anything so sweet, O’Dona- 
gougli V ” 

This demand was addressed to her husband, in consequence 
of Ms having caught the note as it fell from her hands as she 
eUisped them in ecsttisy after the hasty perusal of it. “ What 
a fool I have been,” she continued, with something between a 
sob and a laugh, “ to let all your nonsensical doubts lx>tlier me 
as they have done I Nobody, of course, but myself can possibly 
know what Agnes and I have been to each other 1 Let me 
liave the note again Donny! — dear darling creature! How 
touching — how sweet her language is ! I am sure you will dote 
u]x)u her, O’Donagough ; and remember, my dear, that all sIjo 
is, she owes to me. 1 formed her mind and manners ; and I 
think wdien you know her better, you will confess that she does 
me no diserwiit,” 

“ Dear me, papa,” cried the young lady, “ how you do 
spell it and spell it ! Isn’t it my turn now, mamma? She’s my 
cousin, papa, more than she is yours, you knqw.” 

“ The lady is my niece, Patty, and not my cousin,” replied 
hex fa thcr, passing his hand across the lower port of liis face to 
conceal a smile, arising probably from a greater variety of 
incon gruous and amusing recollections than either of his com- 
panio ns could understand. “ The note,” he added, “ is a very 
agreeable note as fax as it goes — ^and I presume you have 
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no engagement, Mrs. O’Donagough, that will prevent our 
having the pleasure of dining with GenSeral Hubert on Thursday 
next ? ” 

“ I rather think not,” she answered, in the same tone of 
comic gravity. “Nor do I intend to be from home at two 
o’clock to-morrow ? ” 

“Mayn’t I see the note, mamma?” cried Patty, almost 
whimpering. “I do think it is the hardest thing that ever 
was, you two keeping it all to yourselves, «,nd making your 
jokes about it, and 1 standing by as if I was a baby all tlie 
time.” 

“ Give her the note, dear Donny,” said Mrs. O’Donagough ; 
“ I don’t wonder that she is longing for it. There, miss ! reaxl 
that, and rejoice — though you can’t know yet one-half a quarter 
of the difierence it may make to you.” 

Miss O’Donagough received the precious paper from her 
father, and depositing herself with a good deal of vehemence in 
the corner of a sofa (for her temper had been chafed by the 
delay) began to study it. Though not testifying equal ecstasy 
to her mother, she perused the first few lines with a well-satisfied 
air ; and when she came to the phrase, “ I feel quite anxious to 
see my young cousin,” she looked up with a smile, and gave a 
sidelong nod with her head that seemed to say, “ I count for 
something in the business, j^t any rate.” But when again 
throwing her eyes upon the note, she read the words, “I hojie 
they will be good friends and playfellows,” her colour arose to 
crimson, and mounted to her very eyes. For a moment she 
swelled in silence, and then, recovering breath, exclaimed — 

“ Your cousin, or niece, or whatever she is, may be as 
great and as grand as she will — ^but she is a born fool, and I 
know T shall hate her.” 

“ Hoity, toity I hliss Patty. Pray what is the matter 
now ? ” inquired her mother, with very sincere astonishment. 

“ Matter, indeed ! I wonder, ma’am, that you can bear to 
have me treated in such a way. What does she mean by saying 
that her girl and me may be playfellows? A precious girl she 
must be, too, if she is as old as me, for her mother to talk in 
that way, as if she was an idiot, or a baby.” 

“ It is no good for you to fluster yourself in that w^ay, 
Patty, about nothing at ail,” repU^ Mrs.O’Donagough. “There 
are very few English girls, you must retnemter, as tall and 
womanly as you, at fourteen. And another thing is, I can tell 
you, that it is not every mother that chooses to bring hex 
daughter forward as I do. Most ladies, indeed, keep their girls 
back as much as possible.” 

“ What, the old ladies are jealous of ’em, I suppose,” replied 
Patty, with an expressive toss of the head. “Nasty, un- 
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natural, old beasts ! I tell you, I know I shall hate this good- 
for-nothing old woman,' who tries to make believe that her 
daughter is a baby, to make herself seem young. It’s down- 
right horrid, isn’t it, papa ? ” 

“ I tell you what, Patty,” replied her father, laughing ; “ if 
all girls were like you, the mothers would find it pretty hard 
work to keep *em back, I fancy. However, you had better not 
put yourself in a passion about nothing. Perhaj)8 your grandee 
cousin is not so old as you are — ^and her mother may have 
forgot all about your age, I dare say.” 

. . ‘Slfllizabeth Hubert is exactly five months younger than 
Patty,” observed Mrs. O’Donagough ; “but it is likt; enough 
she may be apeaking little girl. Agnes was but a poor thread 
of a thing when she married.” 

“ I don’t care the sjdit of a straw what she is,” retunied 
her daughter. “ Old or young, little or big, it’s all one to me — 
only I wouldn’t advise ’em to set me to be her playfellow, as she 
calls it — ^I’ll teach her queer plays, if she does, I can tell her.” 

This little puff of disiigreeable excitement l)lt)wn away — a 
process greatly facilitated by hlrs. O’Donagough’s judiciously 
alluding to the dresses it would be necessary to prepare for 
Thursday — nothing could be more agreeable than the strain of 
prophecy into which the conversation fell. All the sanguine 
hopes and expectations of the parents respecting the numerous 
advantages they contemplated from an intercourse so auspi- 
ciously begun were freely expresstd before their child, who fully 
proved, by sevetal intelligent remarks, that she was as com- 
petent to understand the subject as either of them. One 
observation alone was niuttcrcfl with conjugal mystery by 
IVIrs. O’Donagough, into tlie ear of her husband ; and it 
ran thus : — 

“ Do you feel any misgivings, Donny, about the sharp-eyes 
of Agnes ? ” To which he most satisfactorily rephed by snap- 
ping liis fingers with such vivacity, as to produce a sound clear 
as a Castanet ; while at the same time he returned the mutter, 
by pronouncing the single word, “ Stuff ! ” 

Though the toilet of the following morning did not, as Mrs. 
O’Donagough observed, signify a cent in comparison of tluit to 
be worn at the dinner-party, still it was not altogi'ther 
neglected. At about twenty minutes before two, they all three 
met in the drawing-<f‘oom, with eyes that seemed to challenge 
the examination and judgment of each other. 

The first expression of applause was elicited by the smooth 
precision of Mr. O’Donagough’s new wig; the full value of 
which his wife seemed to feel at that moment for the first time. 
“ It’s quite perfect, Donny,” said she, “ I never saw anything 
equal to it in all my life. Why, your own mother — ^1 mean 
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that you look very nice and respectable indeed, and I like and 
approve it very much, Mr. O’Donagough ; ” — ^wliich name, with 
the emphasis she then gave it, as fully explained to her husband 
all that was passing in her mind, as if she liad discoursed upon 
it for an hour. 

He gave her a nod to show that she was understood, and 
then a second nod to himself, as he looked in the glass and felt 
conscious how perfectly w^ell he deserved her approbation both 
expressed and implied. 

The a])pearance of Patty was the next obj&t of attention ; 
and on this subject Mr. O’Donagough ’svas eloquent, cordially 
returning the admiration he had received. 

“ ] hoi^e you are contented wdth the looks of ^’’our girl, Mrs. 
O’D. V” said he. “ There is no denying, ladies, that you know 
how' to spend your money. What is this beautiful-looking stuff 
that her gown is made off? — Is it sfitin ?” 

‘‘ No, my dear,” replied his wdfe ; “ it certainly is not satin. 
Tw-^enty pounds between us, though a very pretty present, 
would not give us morning gowns made' of satin. But it is a 
very beautiful manufacture, Doniiy, widen T like exceedingly, 
it takes the colour so bright. It is nothing in the world but 
cotton, with just a few threads of silk, you see, run up and 
down, to catch the eye. But if it was the richest satin ever 
made, the colour could not be more beautifully brilliant. 
Dai’ling ! — She looks like a full-blown jonquil, doesn’t slie, my 
dear?” 

“ She looks like an uncommon fine girl,” replied Mr. 
O’Donagough. “ Here eyes are like stare — I never saw them 
look so bright before — and her fine long dark curls are as 
handsome as your own used to be, my dear, wdien I first met 
you at . The first time I saw you, I mean.” 

“ You are quite right, my love, excepting that her hair curl? 
naturally, it is exactly like mine — and I must say she does look 
very handsome to-day.” 

“ Egad ! ” resumed the father, “ I don’t know wliat you 
have done to her ; her complexion looks so beautiful — to be 
sure you have not — ” and here he imitated, with his hand 
applied to his face, the delicate action employed to rouge a 
a lady’s cheek. “ You must not do that, my dear. It is all 
very w^ell, and very becoming at about twice her age — ^but she 
don’t want it yet.” 

Mrs. O’Donagough said nothing in reply, but employed her- 
self in settling the coUar of her own embroidt^ry that finished 
the dress of her daughter — wliile Patty turned aside her head 
and laughed. 

“ But you say nothing about wjc, my dear,” said the mother, 
after having completed the pinchings and smoothings of Patty’s 
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dress ; “ tell me how you like my cap, and my gown, and my 
yfcAtt, and my cutfs, and my bag — in short, tell me, honestly, 
JDonny, what you think of me, all over ? ” 

“ Lor, mamma ! what an odd question ! ” cried her lively 
daughter, laughing, and turning round to assist in the scru- 
tiny. “ I’ll defy him to say that you ain’t very nicely dressed 
— ^though perhaps, as to all over^ he may say that you look 
monstrous big.” 

“ I’ll teU yoq what, Miss Patty, you will be half as big again 
before you are as old as me, take my word for it,” replied Mrs. 
O’Donagough, a little chafed at the remark. “ However,” slio 
added, with more complacency^ “ I am not so big as the duchess 
that we met this morning on the Pier — and I see so many large 
women here, all in their own carriages, that I am perfectly con- 
tented to be fat — 1 am quite sure it is the fashion.” 

“ I am quite sure of it too, my dear,” rex)lied her husband. 
“ Besided," he gallantly added, “ when ladies are of {is line a 
height, and as nobly built as you are, they can carry olf a groat 
deal of fat without being at all the worse for it.” 

At this moment the bell of the house-door was heard to ring. 
Mrs. O’Donagough put her hand to her heart. “ Oh ! good 
gracious I Here they are ! — Come and stand by me, P{itty, 
that I may present you to her directly. I hope she has not got 
her husband with her, Donny ! I dread the sight of that man.” 

“ Hold your tongue I Don’t be such a fool ! They are on 
the stairs.” 

He was right. They were on the stairs, they were at the 
door — ^and the next moment they were in the room. Neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. O’Donagough would have known Agnes had they 
met her by chance. Iler appearance indeed was most strikingly 
changed ; yet though in a diiferent style, she was perhaps more 
lovely than they had ever before seen her. She h{id gained at 
least an inch in height after her m{UTiage, and the slight girl 
was now fiUed out, and rounded into the perfect symmetry of 
womanhood. “ What a delicate creature ! ” was the exclama- 
tion she had often drawn forth as Agnes Willoughby — and 
“ What an elegant creature 1 ” was the pluase which invariably 
followed her now. The exquisite features, too, though still the 
same in outline, were changed, and even improved as to their 
general contour. And the exjuessive eyes, which formerly 
seemed to covet tl^*shelter of their own fringed lids, and to 
speak, as it were, but in whispers of the treasure of intellect 
within, now, appearing to gather courage from looking on the 
husband who was rarely long together absent from her, showed 
in every glance a sort of ingenuous confidence of mind, by which 
a physiognomist might read the purity, simplicity, and strength 
of h^ character. 
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In her hand she led a slight young thing, as thin as a grey- 
hound, who, though taU for thirteen and a half, nevertheless 
looked perhaps younger than she was. Her silken brown hair 
hung low, in clusters of thick curls round her neck ; and her 
peculiarly simple white dress, with its plain pelerine^ and the 
seaworthy Leghorn bonnet tied closely with a ribbon of its own 
colour, under her chin, gave her decidedly the air of a child. 
Behind them followed General Hubert, who showed tliat a fine 
person, a noble expression of countenance, a mpitary carriage, 
and graceful address, may altogether constitute a very hand- 
some man, even though the lofty forehead be bald, and the thin 
curls that are left, sprinkled with silver. 

Notwithstanding the entire absence of every species of 
affectation or pretension which so remarkably distinguished 
the manners of hfrs. Hubert, there was something in her 
general air and appearance which effectually checked all ap- 
proaches to familiarity in those who were not privileged to 
use it — and, to say the truth, it would have been difficult to 
find any gentleman and lady whose appearance would have 
placed Mr. Allen O’Donagough less at his ease than those who 
now entered his apartment. He bowed low, as he stood behind 
his wife, but with a movement that caused him to retreat, rather 
than advance. Patty, however, fearlessly opened her large 
eyes upon the strangers, and having no European scale of 
classification in her head, felt httle daunted by encountering 
an aspect and demeanour altogether new to her ; so entirely, 
indeed, did she “ possess her soul,” as they walked up the room, 
as mentally to tyaculate, “ Well, if that lanky thing is my fine 
cousin, I shan’t mind her a bit. She won’t put my nose out, any 
how. What a bonnet ! — my ! ” 

But it was not to speculations such as occupied the minds of 
either her husband or her child that Mrs. O’Donagough gave 
way. It was, as she would have expressed it, the heart that 
spoke, and not the judgment, when she rushed forward, and 
opening her expansiye arms, inclosed within them the graceful, 
yet embarrassed Mrs. Hubert. So long indeed did she hold her 
there, that the bystanders felt embarrassed too, not well knowing 
what to do with their eyes, or how to perform their own parte 
in a scene of such deep interest. 

At length, however, the elder lady released the younger one 
from her strict embrace, and then retiring at step, stood gazing 
at her with clasp^ hands, and head s^vanced, as nearly as 
possible like a devotee offering adoration before a fevourite 
shrine. 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed "Mrs. O’Donagough, “do I 
indeed behold my sister’s child ? ” A very well-looking pocket- 
handkerchief, with its laced comer protruding, as if instinct 
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with sympathy, from her bag, was here drawn forth, and did 
its duty well. “ Oh I my dearest Agnes, I can hardly believe 
my eyes ! So lovely still, and yet so greatly altered ! Oh ! how 
my heart has longed for tliis dear moment I But I must not be 
thus selfish, thus absorbed ! Mr. O’Donagongh, let me present 
you to my dear niece. General Hubert, forgive me, if at first I 
could see nothing but your chiirming wife ! I hope I see you 
well ; permit me to present my husband to you — O’Hona- 
gough. General Hubert — General Hubert, Mr. O’Donagough — 
and this is your child, Agnes ! — Hear creature ! — How excessively 
like the general ! ” And then, whether tempted by the 
resemblance, or by the fond feelings of a great-aunt, she very 
nearly caught the young lady from the ground, and pressed her 
so closely to her bosom, as to produce an involuntary “ Oh ! ” 
from the lij)s of the nearly “spoilt child.” This over, IVIrs. 
O’Honagough next turned to her own daughter, though the last, 
not the least important of her evolutions, and taking her red 
young hand, placed it in the delicately-gloved palm of Mrs. 
Hubert. That lady, as in duty bound, kissed her cousin — but 
her long ringlets, and her fine colour, her large bright eyes, and 
her magnificent gown, altogether brought Aunt Betsy, and all 
her peculiar notions, to her mind so forcibly, that she almost 
trembled as she remembered that this most dear relation was 
expected to pay them a visit at Brighton, almost immediately. 

“ But mercy on me ! how I let you stand 1 ” cried Mrs. 
O’Donagough, perfectly satisfied that the earnest look given 
both by the general and his lady to her daughter, i)roceeded 
from admiring astonishment. “ Let us sit down, dearest Agnes ; ” 
and marshalhng her and her daughter, who still held tightly by 
her hand, to the sofa, placed herself on a chair before it ; while 
the general, bowed into an arm-chair beside it by Mr. O’Dona- 
gough, found himself under the necessity of making conversation 
that might suit the liabits and prejudice's of his host, concerning 
whose strict conformity to the methodist persuasion, he felt not 
the least doubt. , 

“ You have been long absent from this country, sir? ” said 
the general. 

A slight twitching might have been perceptible about the 
mouth of Mr. Allen O’Donagough, as he listened to this ques- 
tion, but he instantly recovered himself and replied, “ It has 
indeed been a longj-absence. General Hubert.” 

Without either snuffling, lisping, or in any other obvious and 
ordinary manner altering liis voice, there was something in Mr. 
Allen O’Donagough’s manner of saying these few words, that 
made his wife, notwithstanding her earnest attention to what 
her darling Agnes was saying, look up at him with surprise. 
But she was a quick-witted, intelligent woman, and half a 
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moment’s consideration enal5!ed her to recollect why it was he 
spoke now as she had never heard him speak before. It was less 
tlian half a smile that jsassed over her face, as cause and effect 
thus became perceptible to her, but this half-smile spoke a whole 
world of conjugal admiration. 

Mrs. O’Donagough now obtained sufficient mastery over the 
first burst of her emotions, to look at the daughter of Agnes with 
some attention. From her youth upwards she had studied 
beauty, both male and female, too sedulously, not to perceive 
under the close straw bonnet, a promise at least of* good regular 
features, and sornctliing more than a promise of remarkably fine 
eyes. Nevertheless, on the whole, the examination awakened 
no maternal jealousy. She could not for a moment entertain a 
doubt as to which was the hauiLsomest, her daughter, or her 
great -niece. There sat her channing Patty, all glow, aU bright- 
ness, in the very perfection of that undeniable “ heaute de diable ” 
wliich rarely, indeed, fiiils to illuminate the features of a 
womanly girl of fourteen ; while beside her sat Elizabeth Hubert, 
})ale, and t)y no means particularly fair, and with a countenance 
unawakened to all the thousand little conscious agaceries^ which 
are sure to play and sparkle about such eyes and lips as those of 
Martha Ollonagough. Moreover, she looked such a inere 
child, that any comparison between them seemed preposterous. 

“What a })Oor little weasel of a girl!” thought the well- 
])1 eased Mrs. O’Honagough, as she looked at her ; “ and her 
mother reckoned such a prodigious beauty tool Well to be 
sure, it is impossible not to feel sometliing like triumph at the 
difference.” Such were her thoughts, but all she uttered of 
them was, “Is this dear child your eldest girl, my dearest 
Agnes V ” 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Hubert, “ she is ray eldest girl — ^but 
we have two boys older.” 

“Oh! yes — I remember. And this dear creature, then, is 
your Elizabeth, for whom you told me General Hubert’s aunt. 
Lady Elizabeth Norris, and your own great-aunt, IMxs. Eliza- 
beth Compton, stood godmothers.” 

“Yes: this is Elizabeth.” 

“ Is she in good health, my dearest Agnes? ” 

“ Perfectly so.” 

“ She is so venj pale and thin I isn’t she ? 

“ Nothing can be thinner, certainly — ^lmt,we do not reckon 
her particularly pale*. None of our children are fresh-coloured 
— ^but they have all excellent health.” 

“ Then, my dear love, you must be contented with that — 
which after all is the first of blessings, and of infinitely more 
real importance, than all the beauty in the world. But, to bo 
sure, she is the youngest-looking creature of her age that I ever 
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saw. Wlio would believe, Agnes, that there vras not more than 
five months difference in age between your girl and mine.” 

“ No one, certainly,” replied Mrs. Hubert, with a smile. 

“ Is it possible ! ” said General Hubert, who found it rather 
difficult to keep up a conversation with his sanctified-looking 
host ; “ is it possible, that Miss O’Donagough is not more than 
five months older tlian Elizabeth? ” 

“ That is all, general, I assure you,” replied Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough. “ Bi;t the air of Sydney, you know, is counted the 
finest in the world, and I think that is likely to have a great 
deal to do with the improvement of children. But your dejir 
girl is not very short neither — only she looks so little and 
childish-like compared to Patty. However, that is a fault tliat 
will mend every day — won’t it, dear ? ” 

Elizabeth, on being thus addressed, smiled, though without 
speaking, and the beauty of that sweet smile perfectly startled 
tiie critical Mrs. O’Donagougli. 

“ Dear me !” she exclaimed, with very blunt sincerity, “how 
pretty she is when she smiles ! Oh, dear ! that is so like poor 
Sophy!” 

“ Is she indeed like my mother, aunt ? ” said Mrs. Hubert, 
with some emotion, ^ 

“ The smile is exactly like her,” replied Mrs. O’Donagough. 
“ And your mother was very slight, too ; but nothing like so 
little as Elizabeth, at her age,” 

“We never reckoned Elizabeth so very little,” said the 
general, laughing ■, “ but rather the contrary. Do let the young 
ladies stand up together — I know that is a very regular and 
orthodox ceremony, which al'ways ought to be performed when 
cousins meet for the first time ; and, moreover, I doubt if the 
English lass be not the taller of the two.” 

“ Stand up, Martha 1 ” said Mr, Allen O’Donagpugh, with 
much solemnity. 

The young lady obeyed ; but there was a little toss of the 
head, and a little curl of the lip, that spoke, involuntarily 
perhaps, the scorn which the idea of any sort of measurement 
between herself and her cousin created. 

“ Come, Elizabeth,” cried the general. 

Elizabeth stood up, and yielded herself smiling and blushing 
to the hands of her father, who having himself untied her 
bonnet and laid at aside, placed her back to back with her 
cousin. 

Mrs. O’Donagough looked at her again, as she thus stood 
with her head uncovered, and something very nearly approaching 
to a frown, contracted her brow. She said not a word more 
about her departed sister, or the beauty of her smiles ; but after 
a disagreeable sort of struggle with her own judgment, she 
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inwardly ejaculated, “ If that girl was my daughter, I should 
make something of her.” 

The military eye of General Hubert had not deceived him. 
There was but little difference in the height of the young ladies, 
but that little was decidedly in favour of Miss Hubert. 

“ You see I am right, ladies,” said he ; “I have been used 
to measuring recruits by my eye.” 

“ Am I shortest^ mamma? ” said Patty, in a tone that ex- 
pressed both vexation and incredidity. « 

“ Why, yes, you are, my dear,” replied her mother ; “ I am 
sure I don’t know how it can be — ^you look so very much bigger 
and older.” 

“ Oh ! what a maypole I must be ! ” said the still blushing 
I’dizabeth, r('])lacing her bonnet, and thereby eclipsing one of 
crtainly the least ordinary faces that ever was looked upon. 
The rounded contour of the oval, indeed, that might be hoped 
for hereafter, was not yet there; and, excepting when excited, 
the deli(;ate cheek was pale. But tlie forehead, eyes, nose, and 
Ixyond all else, the finely-cut full lips, with that rare Grecian 
wavy line, which gives a j)Owcr of expression possessed by few, 
were all pre-euiincntly handsome ; and had it not been for the 
conviction that her niece Agnes never did, nor never would 
laiow how to make the most of beauty, the last state of Mrs. 
O'Donagough’s mind, respecting the parallel inevitably drawn 
Ixitween tht'ir two daughters, would have been considerably 
worse than tlio first. As it was, however, when Elizabeth again 
sat down with her close bonnet, and her quiet look of perfect 
childishness, — ^while Martha, after a momentary arrangement 
of her curls before the glass, turned round ujK)n her with a 
throat as white as ivory, cheeks like a cabbage-rose, and 
eyes that darted liquid beams of youthful sauciness, with 
all the aii's and graces of conscious beauty, — ^it was utterly 
impossible she should feel otherwise than well contented with 
her. 

iThe visit lasted about twenty minutes longer, which, to say 
tlie truth, seemed quite long enough to all parties ; yet, when 
Ml’S. Huliert rose to take leave, her fond aunt was almost 
clamorous that she should stay a little longer. 

“ Oh, dearest Agnes ! must I lose you already I Think what 
a time it is since. last we met ! It is such a treat to see you :” 
et cetera^ et cetera. , * 

“ We shall have the pleasure of seeing you to-morrow, aunt,” 
replied Agnes, kindly, “ and of course my cousin will come with 
you ; unless,- indeed, she would like to come earlier,” she added, 
i ccollecting herself, “ and share Elizabeth’s two o’clock dinner ? 
Perhaps this would be the best way, as it would enable them to 
take a walk by the sea together, afterwards. 
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The operations of thought are proverbially rapid with us all ; 
but Mrs. O’Donagough was a particularly quick person, and 
even before her niece had ceased to speak, the pros and cons for 
this nursery sort of invitation to Martha had passed through her 
mind. But, notwithstanding all this quickness, it was really 
not a very easy matter to decide. She was perfectly aware that 
it would make her daughter, wliat the young lady herself called 
“ as mad as fire but, on the other hand, it would probably 
lead to much greater intimacy. Against it was the obvious 
fact, that the beautiful dress projected, and already prepared 
for the occasion, could not possibly be worn ; but then, all the 
people in Brighton would have an opportunity of seeing the 
young people together on the beach, exactly as if they were one 
family. 

In this dilemma, Mrs. O’Donagough wisely took the course 
which could most t^asily admit of retreat; and with a coun- 
tenance beaming with affection and pleasure replied, “ Tliere is 
nothing in the world she would like so w'ell, my dear Agiias ! 
At what time shall she be with*you V ” 

“ A little before two, if you please.” And then the final 
adieus were exchanged, and the visitom departed. 


CHAPTER Xn. 

The O’Donagough family remained perfectly silent till the door 
of the house was distinctly lieard to close after their departing 
guests ; and even then, Mr. O’Donagongh, who had stepped to 
the window, and so placed his eyes as to obtain a sidelong glance 
after them, continued to hold his finger to his nose, in token 
that no word was to be spoken till they had passed beyond the 
possibility of hearing it. 

Perhaps this extreme caution arose from a sort of prophetic 
consciousness on the part of Mr. O’Donagough, that when.liis 
daughter did speak, it was likely to be with consulerable energy. 
Nor, if this were the case, did he at .all miscalculate. No sooner 
did his finger quit his nose, and his eyes direct themselves 
into the room, instead of out of it, than his wife and diiughter 
both 

Cried “ Havock ! ” and let slip the dc^s of war ! 

In plain prose, they both burst forth into the most vehement 
and unsparing abuse of IMiss Hubert’s dress, manner, and 
general appearance. 

“ Isn’t it a most extraordinary and unaccountable thing,” 
exclaimed Mrs. O’Donagough, “that such a really elegant- 
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looking woman' as my niece Agnes, should choose to let her 
iiughter go such a fright? Did any one ever see such an 
object ? It is a perfect mystery to me ; and that is the truth.” 

“ And pray how is she to help it ? ” repHod Patty. “ Her 
mother did not make her, I sui)i 30 se ? ” 

“ If she did not make her, she made her bonnet,” rejoined 
liet’ mother, “ or at any rate she made her put it on ; and I am 
sure that if it had been an old extinguishej:* it could not liave 
answered better for turning her into an object anj^ a fright.” 

“ Lor ! mamma ! what docs the bonnet signify ? It only looks 
as if tliey hadn’t a penny in the world. But you \ron’t pretend 
to tell me that if tliat lanky monster of a girl was to have as 
beautiful a bonnet as my pink one on, it would make her look 
like anything else but what she is ? and that’s as ugly as sin, 
and you know it.” 

“ AVeil, Fatty,” said her father, “and if she is, it’s all the 
better for you, i»iy dear ; so I don’t see why you should look so 
j^ut out al3out it. If what your mother says is to come true, 
and you are to be taken to court and everywhere along with 
h('r, it is a great deal better that you should outdo her, than 
that she should outdo you.” 

Th( ‘se judicious remarks considerably softened the aspect of 
]\Iiss O’Donagough. She no longer looked like a hedgehog in 
attitude of declared hostility to all comers, nay she ahnost 
smiled {is slu; repliiKl, 

“ Lor a mercy, papa ! you don’t think I’m going to cry 
because my cousin isn’t a beauty, do you ? ” 

“ I am sure I can’t say what imiy happen about the taking 
Patty’' to court, htr. O’lloruigough,” oliserved Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough, M'ith nither an anxious look. “ That, you know, must 
depend altogether on the degree of intimacy that glows between 
us, and of course it will depend in a very great measure upon 
Patty herself.” 

“ Oh, my gracious ! ” cried the young lady, “ I am sure I 
shan’t do anything to get intimate with thiit scaramouch of a 
girl, so you need not reckon upon it, — mind that. I’d see the 
queen, and the king too, if there was one, and all the princes 
and princesses upon the face of the earth, at the bottom of the 
lied Sea before I’d demean myself to lick the feet of si^ch a 
nasty, vulgar, ugly beast of a girl as that.” 

“ Now, Patty, I think you go rather too far,” said her 
father ; “ not tlnit I want you to lick anybody’s feet — that’s 
not the best way to get on in the world. But though your 
cousin is not to be compared with you, as a fine handsome 
bouncing girl of her age, I don’t think she is too ugly to sjieak 
to, cither. Do you know, I should not wonder if some people 
were to think her quite pretty.” 
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The qttiDs rose again in the eyes, and on the lips, of the sus- 
ceptible Patty. “flow can you stand there talking such non- 
sense, papa,” said she, sharply, “ as if I cared whether she was 
pretty or ugly ? But when mamma talks of our getting intimate 
with her, or of our ever being such friends as Betty Sheepshanks 
and I was, it is altogether provoking, and I would advise you 
both to give up the notion at once ; for it never wiU, and it 
never shall be. Nasty; stiff, great baby ! ” 

“I teU yop what, Patty,” said Mrs. O’Donagough stoiitly, 
though secretly trembling at the reception her unpalatable in- 
vitation to the nursery dinner was hkely to receive, “ I tell you 
what, miss, if you choose to set up your back at my relations in 
this way, I’ll never tiy to make one of them take notice of you, 
and I should like to see where you would be then, and what 

good all the nice clothes I have been getting together would 

prove, without a single soul to look at them ? Don’t keep 
knitting yonr brows tliat way, Patty. You don’t look much 
handsomer than your cousin now, 1 can tefk you. . 1 only w\^ 
you could see yourself.” 

“ Well, ma’am, I can see myself easy enough, if that’s all,” 
replied Miss Patty, turning to the looking-glass, arranging her 
hair, and then flashing round again upon her admiring mother, 
“ I am not at all ashamed to look at my own face.” 

“ It would be rather odd if you were, Patty ; I won’t deny, 
that,” said Mrs. O’Donagough, smiling with a look of very 
undisguised admiration. “ But that’s neither here nor there, 
my dear, we won’t talk of your beauty before your face, because 
that’s very bad manners ; and into the bargain it is a great deal 
more to the purpose to determine what it will be the- best to 
do about the time of your going to-morrow, my dear. My 
niece Agnes, who, I must say, seems inclined to do everything 
in her j>ower to make you and Elizabeth as intimate as possible, 
has desired, as the greatest favour in the world, that you would 
spend the whole day with her ; that is to say, go quite early, 
Patty, and not ceremoniously like your papa and me, you 
know, at six o’clock, but between one and two, -that you may 
take a long chatty ramble with her by the sea-side, after an 
early dinner. I hope you will like that, my dear ? I am sure 
it is paying you a monstrous compliment.” 

Like it ! ” replied Patty, raising her voice to a very sliriU 
tone, “ / like playing at being a baby all day long, with that 
stupid oaf of a girl ! I can’t and I won’t, and that’s flat.” 

“ Nonsense, Patty,” said Mr. O’Donagough, “ that’s not 
the way to get on, I promise you. I won’t Imve you quarrel 
with your bread and butter in that style. Go ? To be sure 
you will, and be thankful too, if you know what’s what.” 

“ And pray what am 1 to do about my beautiful striped 
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gauze dress, and my blile satin sho^s? Ap 1 to walk out with 
Miss Gawky in that fashion ? ” 

“ No, iny d(iar, that is quite impossible* No, you cannot 
go full dressed, as we intended, that is entirely out of the 
question, for this time,” said her mother; “you must just 
wear your new viousseline de laine, Patty. It is an elegant 
thing, and yet quite good style for a morning. And your pink 
bonnet, you know, and the scarf; so that you will be per- 
fectly first-rate in appearance, and enjoy, besides, the enormous 
advantage t)f letting everybody in Brighton see *that you are 
one of the Hubert family.” 

“ I wish, witli all my soul,” cried Patty, “ that every one 
of the Hubert family liad been packwi off for Botany Bay the 
day we left it ! I see as plain as daylight that you and papa 
both mean to lead me the life of a dog about ’em. You will 
make me run away, if you do, I’ll tell you that, for i know i 

can’t I)ear it,” 

“ Don’t put yourself in sttch a fuss, Patty, for heaven’s 
sake!” wud \wx vnot\\eT,\)\\\. nvore CAvAXYu^Vy Wvau s.eo\d.v\Y^\y 
for she still stood in very cousidcralAe dread oi' a iinal and posi- 
tive refusal, “Think, my dear girl, before you Sfty so, of the 
besmtiful fine parties, and the beaux, and the dances you’ll be 
sure to come in for in Berkeh'y-square, if you do but play your 
cards well now^ Think of ali this, Patty, and do your very 
best to get thick Yvith J^llhiabcth Hubert.” 

‘‘ Patty, your mother’s right this time,” said Mr. O’Dona- 
gough, “so go at the time fixed, and say no more about it. 
i’ll take you into a l)OX at tlie playhouse the night after, if 
you’ll he a good girl.” 

Miss O’Donagough had a ifiirase which will explain the 
effect these words produced ujxm her, namely — 

“ When papa’s in eiirntist he w in earnest.” The promised 
play, too, undoubtedly helped her decision ; and altogether she 
was induced, after distorting her much-admired beauty by more 
tluui one grimace, t® reply, “ Well, if 1 must, 1 must ; but it 
is bad as being whij)ped,.I can tell you that.” 

The subject was then judiciously permittol to di*op, and the 
far future of next winter in London, with all the joys it miff/it 
bring, took its place ; effectually arming the mind of Patty 
for the endurance of whatever present annoyance might arise, 
which, acting like cathohe penances, should lead to such a 
paradise ! 

Meanwhile, General Hubert, his lady and daughter, pur- 
sued their way homeward. It was, jwobably, not altogether 
from lack of a subject that they walked on so silently ; but 
instead of words, Mrs. Hubert only pressed her husband’s arm, 
to which he rejJied by somewhat of a more caressing pressure 

H 
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in return, and the quietly-smiliiig pronunciation of the word 
“ Well? ” Neither did their daughter say much, continuing to 
hold her mother’s hand in silence till the door-bell of their own 
mansion had been rung ; and then smiling a little, and colour- 
ing a good deal, she said, “ Is not my cousin older than 1 am, 
mamma?” 

“ She looks a vast deal older, certainly,” wjus the reply. 

“ Do you think she will like to play at looking lor shells 
among the shingles, wn'th Emily and me? ” 

“Perhap^ not, my dear. You must endeavour to entertain 
her by rational conversjition,” said Mrs. Hubert, entering the 
house, and not sorry, perhaps, to interrupt the discussion, by 
desiring her daughter immediately to get ready for our dinner, 
which was waiting for her. It was ttlle-a-tete^ therefore, that 
General Hubert and his wife enteivxl the drawing-room, and 
there was sometliing whimsical enough in the manner in which 
their eyes encountered after silently seating themselves in two 
arm-chaire, which hiccd each other. 

Agnes pursed up) her beautiful moutli, and endeavoured to 
look grave ; but the moment her eyes met those of lier husband, 
they both lauglied. This movement of the* muscles, however, 
was quite involuntary on the part of the lady, and sjXicdily 
mastering it, she said, “Pray don’t, General Hubert, p)ray don’i 
laugh at it ! WTiat can we do ? ” 

‘‘I cannot choose bat laugh, Agnes,” replied her hus- 
band, “ if you look so comically dismay c*<l. And after all, 
my dear, I cannot ssy that wc have seen anytliiiig that 
ought greatly to surprise us. Your Aunt Bainaby is as little 
altered as it is possible she couM be in the time, 1 think. ()i‘ 
Mr. O’Donagough I have no remembi-ance, but< he apptjars to 
me quite as well-looking and rcspeciable a personage as we could 
reasonably hope for. Rather evangelical, I susi)ect ; but under 
the circurnstauees I see no reason to object to this. And as lor 
their daughter, I cannot but think that she is its j)recis(dy wliat 
Mrs. Barnaby’s daughter might be cxjjccted to be, as it is 
pssible to imagine. Wherefore, dear wile, look not .so desjxmd- 
ingly, but thank the gmds that blatters ar() no worse.” 

All this was said lightly and gaily, but Mrs. Hubert seemed 
to have lost all inclination to laugh. 

“J would not be ungi-atcfurto the gods, Montague,” said 
she, “but I must own I feel the arrival of the O’Donagoughs to 
be a very great misfortune.” 

“ No, no, not so,” returned lier husband ; “ not a very grejxt 
misfortune, Agues. You must not ejaas it so. Aunt Betey will 
be a little outrageous, perhaps, but we must contrive to soothe 
her ; and for the rest, be quite sure that a little good rnanage- 
to prevent our meeting often, and a little quiet, patient 
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civility when we do meet, will suffice to prevent any very serious 
annoyance.” 

“ But our girl, Hubert ? You take the thing so admirably 
en philosopher that 1 will cease to torment myself about you. 
But is it not grievous that Elizabeth should — ” 

“Find a cousin more bright and blooming than herself? 
We must bear this, Agnes,” said the general ; “ but this is all. 
Miss O’Donagough will do Elizabeth no harm, you may depend 
upon it.” 

Sootlied, if not satisfied, ‘Mrs. Hubert indulged in no more 
repinings for the present ; and feeling something like self- 
reproach at having experienced so much more vehement a dis- 
tiiste for her relations than her noble husband appeared to do, 
she detei'mined as far as possible to conquer, or at any rate to 
conceal it. To Elizabeth she said little more on the subject; 
but to Miss Mulmot, the daughter of her own early friend and 
instructress, she ventured to speak with entire freedom. The 
Iieculiarities of her “ Aunt Barnaby ” w^re already perfectly 
wadi known to this lady ; and, thwreforo, without scruple of any 
kind, she ventured to confess to her, that although she wished 
every poasiblo attention and kindness to bo showm to Miss 
O’J^onagough, she did not wish the intercourse between the 
young ladies to grow into intimacy. 

“ Elizabeth is so cliildish, Mis.s Wrhnot,” continued Mrs. 
Hubert, “ that tliougli 1 do not greatly fear her catching the 
singular numners of this poor girl, I think she may not be 
capalde of — of disliking lliorn, I believe is the only honest word, 
a.s much as 1 wish her to do.” 

“ Not having yet seen the young lady.” replied Miss Wilmot, 
smiling, “ I can give no ojsinion u])on this ; but, if Miss 
O’Douagough bt^ like what IMr.s. Ooinj'ton deseribtis her mother 
to have been, Elizabeth will not like lar too well.” 

Very punctually at. two o’clock JVIr. O’Donagough himself 
conducted his young daiigJiter to tlie door of General Hubert, 
and j:here took li^.ive of iuT till tlie evening — his parting words 
being, “ Now, f’atty, mind your ])’s and q’s. I know your 
mother often plagiuvs you with a monstrous deal of preaching 
about one thing and aiiotluT, and you know 1 never scold you 
for laugliing at it. But she’s riglit this time about making the 
very best of yonriielf wit ii those stiff disagreeable people — ^mmd 
tliat, Patty.” 

“ Don’t you trouble yourself alwut my turning ’em all to 
good account, if anytliing ’s to be got out of ’em,” replied the 
young lady with an expressive wink of the left eye ; “ and if 
I mind my hits that way, I expent you’ll let me hate ’em as 
much as I please. Tliat is fair, isn’t it ? ” 

The house-door opened as she finished the sentence, and 
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her father departed, replying to it only by an acquiescent 
nod. 

Miss O’Donagough was immediately ushered into the back- 
parlour, where the table was already spread for dinner, and her 
two cousins seated on either side of their governess, who was 
reading to them Miss Edgeworth’s tale of the Prussian Vase. 
All three rose to receive her. The little Emily, as well as Miss 
AVilmot was properly introduced by Elizabeth, and the necessary 
quantity of hgiid-shaking performed, wliile Miss Wihnot, laying 
aside tlie splendid pink boimet and scarf of the gaily-d]'essc‘(l 
visitor, smiled furtively aside, as slie remembered J\lrs. Hubert’s 
anxiety lest her jaipil .should be incapable of judging litly of 
the peculiar graces she disphyi'd. 

There was, however, in Elizabeth’s behaviour to her cousin, 
no symptom of her having as yet formwl any judgment of her 
at all, for her manner spoke only the mo.st perfect good humour 
and civility, a little blended with eml)arrassment. 

“Do you like the sea, cousin htartha?” was the first 
attempt at the “ rational conversation ” her mother had re- 
commended. 

“ What, sailing upon it?” rejoined Miss Martha. 

“ No, I meant walking near it, and looking at it,” replied 
Elizabeth. “ But I should like vou to tell me ail al)out sailing 
too. You have sailed a great way, have you not ? And .1 have 
never been on the .sea at all, except between Dover and Calais ; 
and even that, you know, is not sailing. ].)id you like your 
voyage ? ” 

“ Like it ! yes, to he sure T did. It’s monstrous good fun !” 

“I tiiink 1 shoidd like it too,” . .said Elizabeth. “1 never 
see any large ship passing lo) and down the channel, witlioiit 
wishing to be aboard her.” 

“ I don’t know about t/rn/r liking it,” replied Miss Martha. 

“ I think yon seem too young to take such pleasure in it as I 
did. And besules, I don’t believe — There’s no fun 1 mean on 
board ship — at least I should think so — unless pecqtle are ni^jirly 
gi'own up. I don’t think children would be taken so much 
notice of.” 

“ Do you think so? ” said Elizabeth, innocently. “I should 
fancy children might, be very well amused. Don’t you thiidc, 
Emily, that you should like to run up and down the deck of a 
great, largo sliip ? ” 

“ Yes, I should,” said the little one, stoutly ; “ and I should 
not care if anybody noticed me or not.” 

“ I suppose not, indeed, you little tiling 1 ” said Martha, 
laughing, 

“ Did the sea disagree with you at all, Miss O’Donagough ? ” 
inquired Miss AVihnot. 
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Oh, lor, yes ; I was as sick as a cat for the first week !” 
replied the young lady. “ You never saw anytlung like it in 
your life. No sooner did I swallow anything — yonuiaWstand?” 
(with an appropriate griinacc.) “ But 1 liad a go<xl friend on 
board who took ca|)ital care of me, and always show^ed me 
wliich side of the ship to walk, and helped me up and down, 
and all that sort of thing, you know ; and so by degrees it w'ent 
olf, and then I was as jolly as a tinker, and such an apj^etite ! 
Oil, my ! How I did eat ! And then wm got to famous fun with 
ship-billiards ; and all the rest of the time, till we got to Sheer- 
ness, J liked it In'tter than anything else in tin* whole wanid.” 

“ And after Slujerness, 1 sii])poso you felt iinjiatient to get 
to land y ” said Elizabeth. 

“ Yes, I did,” succinctly replied Miss O'Donagough. 

“ I do not w'onder at that. 1 think you must have been so 
iinjiatient to see England ! ” 

“ Oh no, not I ! I did not care a straws about England just 
th(m. But we lost one of our b«;t friends at Sheerness, and 
that B]X)ilt everything.” 

“ Had you many passengers on board ? ” 

“ I am sure I hardly know anything about ’em. They were 
all nasty people.” 

“ All misty people ! ” exclaimed little Emily, 

“ Yes, little one — all nasty people ; ” replied Martha, laugh- 
ing. 1 suppose she thinks 1 mean all dirty people. AVhat a 
funny little soul! When you are as old as me. Miss Emmy, 
you'll know what ladies mean, when they call people nasty. 
\\m don’t mean dirty clotlies, nor dirty faces neither ; but just 
everybofly we don't like.” 

“ If you don’t like me, wdll you say I am nasty ? ” demanded 
the little girl, looking at her ratlier reproachfully. 

“ To bo sure I shall ; but I won’t dislike you if you’ll give 
me a kiss, for 1 think you arc very pretty. 

“ But if I w^as not very pretty, should you call me nasty? ” 
persisted the child. 

“ Yes, 1 dare say I should ; for 1 hate everybody tliat is not 
pretty,” rcjdied Martha; at the same time making one of her 
father’s peculiar grimaces, in such a manner- as to indicate that 
hliss Wilmot w^as in her thoughts. Witliout making any reply 
respecting the otfered salute, tlie little Ihnily turned towards 
the governess, and after leaning against her knee for a minute 
or two, took an oportunity wdien siio bent her head, of putting 
htir arms round her neck, and giving her a kiss. 

“ Well now I if she isn’t kept in good order, I’ll wonder,” 
said Martha, chuckling. “She knows what a whipping is, or I’m 
niuch mistaken.” This was addressed in rather a low confi- 
dential voice to Elizabeth ; but before she could reply to it, the 
door opened, and the dinner entered. 
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“ That's no bad sight, early as it is for dining. I am as 
hungry as a horse, Miss Elizabeth. Where am I to sit ? What, 
here ! — next to the old lady ? Let me sit at the bottom and 
carve, shall I ? You shall see if I don’t do it fit to be a married 
woman. La ! what a nice dinner ! What a pity it is we have 
got no beaux ! ” 

No opposition being made to Miss O’Donagough’s placing 
herself at the bottom of the table, she sat down, and began 
vigorously to attack a leg of lamb, intended as the piece dc 
resistance of the entertainment. 

“ Will you not take some fish. Miss O’Donagough ? ” de- 
manded Miss Wilmot. 

“ Yes, if there is butter and sauce with it,” replied Martha ; 
“ but some of you must have mutton, ’cause I’ve cut this piece 
off. Here, little one, you shall have it.” 

Emily looked into the face of her governesss, but said 
nothing. 

“ Send it to me, my dear, if you please,” said Miss Wilmot ; 
“ but do not cut any more yet. The young ladies both take 
fish.” The dinner, sauce and all, being greatly to Miss O’Dona- 
gough’s satisfaction, her spirits rose iis it proceeded, and she 
went on in a sort of crescendo movement, eating and talking, 
till she had got into the highest possible good humour. 

“Well, after all, I think we shall be monstrous good 
friends, Elizabeth ? ” said she, putting a third glass of custard 
into her plate ; “ and I don’t know but what it may be better 
fun dining in this way, and eating fis much as I like, than if I 
had come in my gauze frock, and sat up doing grand with the 
old fogrums in the dining-room. I do hate old people like 
poison — don’t you ? ” 

To this appeal, Elizabeth answered nothing; but almost 
involuntarily gave such a look to her governess, as friends aro 
apt to exchange when soinctliing striking occurs, uj)on which, 
for the moment, they can make no other commentary. RIartha 
saw this look, and interpreting it her own way, slio(>k lici' curls, 
gave a slight laugh, and siiid no more, persuaded that her cousin 
had intended to caution her against being too open-hearted in 
the presence of that first and foremost of fogrums, her 
governess. 

But although this persuasion silenced her for the moment, 
it rather added to her good humour ; and, on setting out for the 
promised walk by the sea-side, she took the arm of Miss Hubert 
with very cousinly lamiliarity, and drew her forward with a 
rapid step, in the hope of outwalking the governess and Emily, 
and thereby in.suring “ a little fun,” and a great deal of confi- 
dential communication. 

Miss Wilmot, who knew her pupil well, and feared not any 
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injury to her from the association beyond its present annoyance, 
made no effort to overtake them; and contented herself by 
answering as sedately and discreetly as she could, the specu- 
lations of the little Emily on their guest, which partook Imgely 
of that peculiar vein of observation in wliich children sometimes 
remark on what appears ridiculous to them, with a freshness and 
keenness of quizzing that might be sought for in vain in the 
sallies of the most practised proficients in the art. 

On reaching the steps in the cliff. Miss O’Donagough had 
the extreme delight of perceiving that two gay-looking youths 
in regimentals had just descended them, and were walking 
slowly onward the way they were about to go. 

“ Make haste, Elizabeth, ain’t we lucky?” she exclaimed, on 
perceiving them, and setting the example of the speed ^he re- 
commended, she placed her hand on the rail and ran down with 
extraordinary rapidity to the bottom of the flight. Though the 
light movements of her young companion hardly permitt^ her 
being very slow, Martha chid her delay, and ere she had fairly 
reached the hist step, seized on her arm, and by a vigorous pull, 
obliged her to clear it by a jump. 

“What a slow fool you are, Elizabeth!^ she exclaimed, 
again taking her arm, and drawing her rapidly forward ; “let 
us pass them directly, and I’ll bet a guin^ that before we have 
made five steps, they will pass us.” 

“ Why do you wish them to pass us, Martha?” said her 
companion with perfect simplicity. 

Miss O’Donagough looked back, thinking from these words 
that the governess must be within hearing ; but, on the con- 
trary, perceiving that she had stopjx.'d to fasten Emily’s shoe, 
she began laughing in a tone so loud, that the young men both 
turned round to reconnoitre. 

d’lie moment their eyes fell upon the young ladies, they 
stepped asiile, and permitted thorn to pass, raising their hats at 
the salne time in salutation. Miss Hubert bowed, and walked 
on. 

“ Well done you, Elizabeth ! ” said her companion, strongly 
compressing her arm, and tittering very audibly. “How beauti- 
ful they look ! don’t they ? But tliey are only ensigns, both of 
them, I can tell yon that. I wish to goodness I knew their names.” 

“ l)o not speak so loud, cousin Martha, or they will hear 
you,” said Elizabeth, innocently. “ It is Lord Wulliam South- 
wood and IMr, Templeton.” 

“ A lord ! ” cried the startled Martha, instantly turning 
round her head to look at them. “ You don’t say so ? And he 
bowing to us so politely ! Don’t you think we had better sit 
dowm upon that stone ? They must pass by it, you see, ’cause of 
the water coming in so. Isn’t this capital fun ?” 
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Miss Hubert was by no means a stupid girl, but she no more 
compreliended her cousin’s exclamations, than if they had been 
uttered in Hebrew, and replied very simply, “ No, don’t sit 
there, Martha, there is a much better place a little farther on, 
where Miss Wilinot almost always lets us sit down, and if you 
did like looking for shells, you would find plenty there, such 
as they are.” 

“ Looking for shells ! ” exclairawl Martha, bui'sting into loud 
laughter. “ Oh, my ! what a fool 3’^ou are ! or is it only put on, 
Elizabeth? Tnat’sit, I see through it, I’ll be hanged if 1 don’t. 
You are a deep one, with j^our bowings, and knowing so ■well 
what their names are, and all.” 

“What do you mean, cousin Martha? IIow^ can I help 
knowing the names of those two gentlemen, if it is of them you 
are speaking ? ” replied Miss Hubert. “ They both dined at 
our house yesterday.” 

“Gracious goodness! Is that true, Elizabeth? Dined at 
your house ? — and one of them a lord ! Will they come there 
again to-day ? ” 

“I do not know,” replied Elizabeth, laughing in her turn ; 
“but I am afraid not, — they do not come every day.” 

“ W^hy didn’t you speak to them, you stupid girl, if you 
know them so well ? ” demanded Martha, reproachfully. 

“ I don’t know them well,” replied her cousin ; “I never see 
them, except for a very little while after dinner in the drawing- 
room.” 

“ Have they been there more than once? ” inquired Martha. 

“ Yes, several times, I think — at least Lord William has. 
I don’t remember seeing tlie other so often.” 

“ Oh ! how I wish ? — I do tliink it was very — ” But both 
sentences, warmly as they flowed from her heart, were cut short 
ere comjdcted by the prudent Martha, who at that moment 
recalled her mother’s words concerning the importance of an 
intimate intercourse with the Hubert family. Never did the 
admonition of a parent come more forcibly u|X)n the heart of a 
child. 

“ I must keep in with ’em, if I die for H ! ” was the mental 
exclamation which followed the remembrance of this maternal 
warning; and, perceiving, on once more turning round her 
head, that the officers had changed the direction of their walk, 
she again took the arm of her cousin, who had quitted her side 
for a moment to examine a choice morsel of sea- weed, and began 
a direct and deliberate attack upon her affections, by praising 
her eyes, and the handkerchief that was tied round her neck ; 
hinting, that she thought her mamma kept her a great deal too 
back, and that her governess was already afraid of her; con- 
cluding with an assurance that she never liked any girl so well 
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before in all her life, and that she hoped to her heart they 
should be very ver^ intimate, and stick together like very near 
relations, as tliey really were. 

To all this, Elizabeth answered gently and civilly, but 
reached home at last with a feeling of self-reproach for being so 
very tired of her cousin’s company. 

Their tea-table awaited their return, and, notwithstanding 
the sublime speculations for the future, which tilled the heart 
and head of Miss O’Doiiagough, the cherries and the cakes 
spread before her were suflicicntly attractive to ‘keep her tran- 
quilly in the school-room, till the ladies had left the dinner- 
parlour. 

Now we will go upstairs, and see your mamma, shall we?” 
said Miss Hubert. . 

“ Oh, yes! if you will — I’m quite ready when I’ve done 
eating tliis one queen-cake more. And you really don’t know 
if there’s any officers or not dining here? ” replied her cousin. 

“ No, indeed, I do not,” was the unsatisfactory reply. 

It is very probable that neither the aunt nor the niece were 
very sorry to liave their tefc-a-tfte. interrupted by the entrance 
of Miss Wilmot and the young ladies. Mi-s. O’Donagough ‘had 
already obtained all particulars respecting the present residence 
and manner of life of her “ dear brother-in-law,” Mr. Willough- 
by, and of the number of grandchildren bestowed upon him by 
his daughter Nora — had expressed the most “ heartfelt delight,” 
at hem ing that she would be sure to see them all during the 
ensuing serison in London, and was by that time quite ready to 
scrutinise the countenance of hey daughter, in order to ascertain 
how the long dog had answered. 

Great w'as the contentment which attended this examination 
of a countenance exceedingly capable of showing whether its 
owner wtTe pleased or the contrary. It was immediately evi- 
dent to Mrs. O’Donagough that her daughter was in one of her 
most amiable mcx)ds ; and though there had been no party at 
dinner, and consequently but little opportunity of displaying 
tHe studied elegance of her own appearance, still “ the style of 
everything about her darliug Agnes,’’' was such as to make her 
feel more sensibly than ever the immense importance of being 
united to her by the tenderest tics of atfcction. It could not, 
therefore, fail of being very delightful to her to perceive that 
Martha, whom, as she had told her husband, “she greatly 
feared she should find in the dumps,” was radiant in smiles and 
good humour, and apparently on the best possible terms with 
that “stupid shy-looking thing,” her cousin. 

Not only, indeed, had the dinner, the servants, and the 
plate of her beloved Agnes, excited all the warm affections of 
Mrs. O’Donagough’s heart, but the observations she bad made 
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on her husband during the repast, tended to convince her very 
forcibly, that he, too, cautiously as he had hitherto expressed 
his feelings on the subject, attached great importance to the 
connection. Never had she before seen him as he appeared to 
her on this important day. Quiet, reserved, respectful, rather 
religious in his language, but with amiable humility abstaining 
from giving too serious a tone to the conversation, his wife 
gazed and listened with ecjual admiration and astonishment, 
while he developed a degree of talent, for which she, even in her 
fondest days, Hhd never given him credit. 

“ It shall not be my fault,” said she, internally, “ if he is 
not rewarded for all this cleverness. He knows what he is 
about as well as most men, and he shan’t be stopped for want 
of a helping hand from me.” 

Accordingly Mrs. O’Honagough w'as enchanted, beyond the 
power of language to express, with her “little great-niece, 
Emily,” declared Elizabeth “ by far the loveliest creature she 
had ever seen,” and was obliged to pull out her j)ocket-hand- 
kerchief when speaking of their dear grandmother, and the 
astonishing likeness which they both bore her. 

Mrs. Hubert listened to it all with great sweetness, but suf- 
fered no great time to elapse between the cotlee and the tea, and 
hinted to Miss Wilmot that she did not wish Emily to be kept 
up beyond her usual hour. 

Very soon after her departure, Mr. O’DonagOTigh broke off 
his mild discussion with the general on the importance of <m- 
forcing a pure morality throughout the army, and rising said, 

“ I am afraid it is getting very late, my dear ; you know my 
habits, and must not suffer even J.he happiness of this blessed 
re-union to interfere witli whet wt know to be our duty.” 

On this Mrs. O’Donagough rose too, with a look of meek- 
ness that really seemcni quite angelic, saying, “Oh! no — not 
for the world ! ” and, as if raoval by the most perfect family 
sympathy, Martha slapped-to the volume of engravings she wiis 
examining at the same moment, so that the leave-taking was 
sudden and prompt, and in less than two minutes after it began, 
the Allen O’Donagough family found themselves enjoying the 
sea-breeze on the broad flag-stones of the Marine I^arade. 

“ Thank God, that’s over ! ” cried Mr. Allen O’Donagough, 
as soon as they had fairly cleared the premises. 

“ I shall not be sorry to get home and have a draught of 
porter, it has been so dreadfully hot all day,” observed his lady. 
“ But to be sure, nothing could be kinder or more flattering ! ” 

“ Oh, lor ! I am as tired as a dog,” exclaimed Martha, 
stretching out her arms, and yawning vehemently ; “ but I don’t 
care a etraw' — I know what I know about the people that visit 
there, and I’ll be hanged if 1 don’t take care to be one of them.” 
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“ You are your father’s own child, Patty!” said Mr. 
O’Donagough, recovering his usual tone ; “ we shall make 
something of ’em between us.” 

“ WeU I to be sure it is a pleasure to introduce you both to 
my relations I and depend upon it, you will never repent being 
civil to them,” said his wife, with rather a mysterious nodding 
of the head, made visible as they reached their own door, by 
the light of the lamp that hung over it. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

“It is quite bed-time, mamma, is it not?” said Elizabeth 
Hubert as the door closed after the O’Donagough family. “ I 
am very, very sleepy ! ” 

“ Good night, my dear,” replied her mother, holding up her 
face to receive the farewell salute. 

“ Good night, papa,” said Elizabeth, passing on to her father. 
But before he accepted the kiss offered to him, he detained her 
by the hand for a moment, saying, 

“ What makes you look so very weary to-night, my dear 
girl ? Have you walked more than usual to-day V ” 

“No, papa. We have walked very little lo-day,” replied 
the young ]a<ly. 

“ Wliat is the matter then, dearest ? You do not feel un- 
well. I hope. Do you ? ” 

Elizabeth stopped short in the middle of a yawn to laugh. 
“ Oh ! no, papa ! Pray do not send for the doctor ! I feel 
perfectly well, only vtTy sleepy.” 

“ Perhaps you are tire<l of talking, Elizabeth ? You and 
your young cousin have had time for a great deal of conversa- 
tion. Did she tell you much about New South Wales?” 
demanded her father. 

, Elizabeth shook her head as she replied, “ No, not a word.” 

“ What then did you talk about ? ” asked the general. 

Elizabeth again laughed, and again shook her l;iead. 

“ Is that shake of the head to be considered as oracular as 
that of my Lord Burleigh ? Does it mean a very great deal,” 
said her lather. 

“ It means, papa, that I really and truly do not know what 
she talked about,” replied Elizal)eth. 

“ That is to say, you forget it. I presume, my dear, that 
when the discourse was going on, you knew of what subject, or 
subjects, it treated ? ” 

“ No, indeed, papa, I did not,” was the quick reply. “ My 
cousin said a great many things altogether, I believe, but I quite 
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mean that I do not know wliat they were all about. I did not 
always imderstand her.” 

“ Did you find her upon the whole an agreeable companion, 
Elizabeth? ” 

In reply to this direct inquiry, Miss Hubert, after hanging 
down her head a little, and looking for a minute or two rather 
embarrassed, replied, 

“ No, papa, I did not ; and I do not think that my cousin ^ 
Martha found me an agreeable companion either. Nor do I 
believe that we shall ever be very great friends.” 

“ Why so, my dear ? ” said her father, drawing her somewhat 
closer to him. 

“ Because she does not seem to know or care the least in the 
world about anything that I like ; and 1 do not know or care at 
all more concerning all she talks about.” 

“ Well, Elizabeth ! ” replied her father, “ this is unfortunate, 
but perhaps not very extraordinary. However, you know we 
may be all very kind and obliging to her, nevertheless.” 

“ Oh ! certainly, papa ! of course, because she is a very near 
relation. Only perhaps, as she is so very womanly, mamma 
would invite her next time to dine with you, and let Emily and 
me come into the drawing-room before you come up stairs, as 
usual. And then, for the rest of the evening, and when wo 
were all together, I should not mind it at all.” 

Mrs. Hubert, who had changed her place while this conver- 
sation w'as going on, and sciited herself close behind her husband, 
whose arm was tlirown round liis daughter, could hardly repress 
a smile at this improved plan of operations, but she did not 
permit it to be seen, and said, with much matter-of-fact gravity, 

“ I believe you are right, my dear ; and if her mamma makes no 
objection, I certainly will do so. Accident, education, perha])s 
the climate in which she was born, seem to have made this 
young cousin prematurely a woman, and throwing you together 
as girls of the same age, must, I have no doubt, be e(iually irk- 
some to both. We will not do so again, Elizabeth. Good 
night, dearest.” 

Miss Hubert repaid this expression of maternal sympathy 
with a very tender, kiss, and bestowing one also on her father, 
with rather more fondness than usual, as if to show that she was 
exceedingly obliged by having encountered no opposition to the 
extraordinary measures she had been lx>ld enough to recommend, 
she left tlie room apparently in excellent spirits, and without 
any external symptoms remaining of the extreme weariness of 
which she had comjiained. 

“ Miss Wilmot is right,” exclaimed Mrs. Hubert, as soon as 
the' door was closed. “ There is evidently no danger of Eliza- 
beth’s liking this terrible cousin too well.” 
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“Why, yes, ray dear,” replied the general, “ I think you raay 
he tolerably easy on that jx)int. And now, Agnes, to speak 
without any jesting at all, I trust that your spirits will recover 
their tranquillity, and that you will cease to look every now 
and then as if you had just recollected some dreadful calamity 
that Avas hanging over you. Tlie cause, ray love, is really not 
suflieient to justify the effect. W'e are not the first people in 
the world, depend upon it, who have had a queer looking 
set of cousins arrive from distant lands to claim kindred with 
theui. Will you promise not to worry yourself about it any 
irfore ? ” 

“ Yes, Montague. I shall behave better now. But I can- 
not tell you how I luive dreaded the seeing ray pure-minded, 
ingenuous Elizabeth falling into any tone of intimacy with my 
unfortunate young cousin ; and yet it seemed almost inevitable, 
when two young things of equal age were thrown together. 
But I did not do our girl justice. Dear creature ! I ought to 
have felt from the first that it was impossible.” 

“ I think so, madonna,” replied (leneral Hubert, rather 
reproachfully. “ However, I will Ibrgiv’^e this misdoubting of 
the wisdom and good taste of fourteen, if you will promise to 
.su]>port with perfect equanimity whatever effervescence may 
cliaiioe to arise from the .superabundance of these gooti gifts at 
threescore and ten. I confess to you, Agnes, 1 rather di'ead 
the arrival of aunt Betsy.” 

“ And so do I too,” replied Ills wife, laughing ; “ but it is 
with a very different sort of dread from what 1 felt, when in 
doubt as to the effect that might be produced by this new ac- 
quaintance on Elizabeth, an<l my dear, kind-hearf.ed father, too ! 
He will be here in a fortnight. And I picrfectly well know 
what W'ill happen. At first, he will feel that he cannot be too 
kind, too cordial in his welcome to my aunt — ^whereupon she 
Avill stun him with her eloquence, smother him with her affection, 
wear his spirits out l>y her incessant calls upon his admiration 
ibti her <laughter, till he grows nervous — falls into a fit of the 
gout, and instead of beiuditing by the sea breezes we have pro- 
mised him, he wdil shut him.seli* up in his room Avithout saying 
a Avord about his sufferings to anybody, but suffering martyr- 
dom nevertheless.” 

“ Yea, that will be the progress exactly from benignity that 
desires the happiness of all the world, to a gentle melancholy 
meekly resigning every hope of it for himself. Nevertheless, I 
think that, by keeping guard over him pretty AvatehfuUy, I 
may be able, perha])S, to Siivo him from a good deal of it. But 
who can keep ^ard over aunt Betsy V Who can prevent her 
seeing everything, hearing everything, comprehending every- 
thing, and — acting accordingly V ” 
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“ If she is very outrageous, we must laugh at her,” rephed 
Agnes ; “ not but it will be hers to laugh at us first. Do you 
remember her prognostications and her prophecies, Montague, 
when Mrs. O’Donagough first renewed the intercourse with us? 
Will she not have some cause to triumph now ? ” 

“ No, no, no, dear — not the least in the world,” replied the 
general. “There will be room enough in our little island, 
depend upon it, both for the O’Donagough race and the 
Huberts too ; and we must be very silly folks, certainly, if we 
cannot contri\*e to see as little of them as our own sense of 
propriety will permit us to do.” 

“ Unquestionably it should be so,” returned Agnes, musingly, 
“ and, therefore, we will trust that so it will be. But tell me, 
Montague, what sort of conversation did that solemn-looking 
Mr. O’Donagough entertain you Avith, after w'e left the table ? 
He is a singular-looking man, Avith an expression of counte- 
nance tliat seems to hover between natural audacity and affected 
sanctification.” 

“ Yes,” replied the general, “ it is a remarkably puzzling 
face — and manner too. 1 cannot make him out.” 

“ Did he talk much ? ” 

“ No ; very little — and I doubt if aunt Betsy herself could 
have found much to object to in anything he uttered. Never- 
theless, I dislike him, Avithout being able exactly to explain 
why.” 

“ Nay, General Hubert, 1 think that ri<l(lle may be easily 
read,” replied Agues ; “ both in person and manner he is coai’se 
and ungentleraanlike.” 

“True! yet that seems hardly sufficient to explain the 
feeling 1 have about him. There wan an evident air of restraint 
in every word he uttered, yet it did not seem to proceed from 
what is usually called shyness either, i'or his conversation, .such 
as it was, consisted chiefly of questions concerning all our 
family connections, and in a style of pertinacity too, which shy- 
ness, I think, would gambol from.’ Your father, in parti culy,r, 
and Frederick seemed to po.sse.ss a strong hold upon his travelled 
memory.” 

“ I suppose that was because iny father was so very ciA'il 
and good-natured the night of the famous leave-taking in Mrs. 
Peter’s drawing-room,” replied Mrs. Hul>crt. 

“ Yes, certainly, that may account for it as far as your 
father is concerned. But of the tAvo, I think Mr. O’Dona- 
gough’s interest seemed to be most keenly awake respecting 
everything of and concerning Frederick Stephenson — and I do 
not remember that Fre<lerick did anytliing towards making an 
acquaintance with him on that memorable evening, beyond 
reconnoitring him from a distant sofa, through Nora’s eyeglass, 
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which was, if you remember, the mode by which at that time 
Fred constantly assisted all defects real or imaginary in his 
visual oijgans.” 

“ Oh ! I can see him now ! ” returned Agnes, laughing. 
“ How well I remember his attitude as she, naughty girl, hid 
her laughing face behind him ! — am sure it is very good- 
natmed in Mr. O’Donagough, if he saw all that and forgave it.” 

“ He appears perfectly to have forgiven it, I assure you — 
inquired with an air of great interest where Frederick chiefly 
resided, asked if he was as gay and lively as ever^ and, if I mis- 
take not, begged to know how many children he had — sum- 
ming up the wliole by assiuring me that it would give him great| 
pleasure to meet him Jigain.” 

“ Well, certainly that does look like being in a very friendly 
and affectionate frame of mind!” replied Mrs. Hubert, “and 
fortunately Noi’a never hears their names mentioned without 
declaring that she wished for nothing so much as to meet my 
aunt Barnaby again. I therefore sec nothing to stop the re- 
newal of the acquaintance so auspiciously begun tlirough Nora’s 
eyeglass.” 

“ By the way, Agnes,” resumed the general, “ did not your 
aunt Barnaby on that occasion introduce her bridegroom as the 
retJerciid Mr. O’Donagough ? ” 

“Oh, yes! — certainly she did. And I presume he is the 
reverend Mr. O’Donagough still, is he not?” returned Mrs. 
Hubert. 

“ 1 do not feel quite competent to answer that question,” re- 
plied her husband. “ He certainly did riot tell me he was not, 
yet somehow or other I doubt it. I think, from his appearance, 
that it is most probable he went out as a missionary — not of the 
Church of England, — and if so, it is as likely as not, that on 
returning he left his frock behind him. He said something 
al)out young men’s first ardent impressions and opinions being 
liable to change, and then muttered something about himself as 
l)eing an examjrio of this. But I felt no inclination for the auto- 
biography which 1 fancied was coming upon me, and as he did 
not seem inclined to take wine, I put a stop to it by joining you.” 

“ Very skilfully managed,” said Agnes ; “ and to say truth, 
1 have sufficient faith in your generalship, mon general, to pre- 
vent my having much fear about your individual annoyance. 
But of all our difficulties tlie greatest is behind ! Alas 1 Mon- 
tague, who i.s it must break to Aunt Betsy, on her arrival, the 
astounding fact that her niece, Martha, is in Europe — ^in Eng- 
land — in Sussex — ^in Brighton — perhap in this very house! 
Who is it, (ioneral Hubc;rt, that will tell her this? ” 

“ Dearest Agnes ! It can only 1x3 yourself,” replied her 
husband, malicioitsly. 
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“ Hubert ! have you the heart ? ” 

“ Why, no, I rather think I have not,” he replied. “ But 
do you not think the wisest way will be for us to go through 
thescene together? If you insist upon my making the announce- 
ment tete-a-tete^ you will have it all to go tlirough again after- 
wards.” 

“ True ! — most true ! Let us be together, Montague 1 ” 

“ And pray, ray love,” resumed the general, laughing, “do 
you think it will be necessary to surround yourself with the 
same sort of cKevaux de frise when the event is made known to 
your father ? ” 

# “Oh! no, not at all! — am quite sure that everything 
which recalls the memory of my poor mother, has a charm for 
him. And then, observe, he has never seen my aunt Barnaby 
as you did, Montague, in the terrible days of her Chfton bril- 
liance. Still less, if possible, does he know anything of her 
various oflFences against aunt Betsy ; so that to tliis moment he 
is perfectly free from any feehng of dislike towards her of any 
kind. He must be aware, I suppose, that 'we have quizzed her 
letters a little — ^but that’s nothing. And do you not think, 
dearest Montague, that it will be but right and proper to leave 
him as much as possible in the same lavourable state of mind 
towards her? Poor thing! I fear she is not more likely to 
make friends now, than formerly, and her plea of being my own 
mother’s sister does often come upon me with a painful convic- 
tion of its strength ! ” 

“ Let it not be painful, dear Agnes! ” replied her husband, 
kindly ; “ you may be obliging and useful tt) her in many ways, 
which need not interfere with our own comfort. I)ej)cnd ujH)n 
it the worst part of the re-union is over. What Elizabeth 
says of tlie young lady, will infallibly prove true of the whole 
party. They are not at all more likely to like us than we arc 
to like them, and 1 shrewdly suspect they are all three yawning 
at this moment with as much genuine weariness as ourselves. 
So let us go to rest, dearest, without permitting our Australian 
cousins to haunt us even in our dreams. ' 


CHAPTER XIV. 

During the fortnight which followed. General and Mi-s. 
Hubert, with their eldest daughter, were absent from Brighton 
on a visit, at a friend’s house, about twenty miles distant. 
Mrs. O’Donagough considered this as a most unfortunate co7i- 
treiejiis, a,nd bewailed her ill-luck accordingly ; but to say tho 
truth, neither her husband nor her chuighter shared her sorrow. 
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Mr. Allen O’Donagough was perfectly satisfied for the present 
by having convinced himself that no floating vision. of Major 
Allen existed in any cell of memory, either with the general 
or his lady, which could be called to light and life again by look- 
ing at him. 

It was not then, and it was not there, however, that he 
hoped to profit by the acquaintance, and he was quite as well 
pleased to be left just at first in the free and unobserved enjoy- 
ment of his restoration to the pastimes of auld lang syne,” 
without having before his eyes the fear of not leeing suffici- 
ently aristocratical in the estimation of General Hubert. 

As to Miss Patty, the intensity of her happiness was much 
too great to leave room for anything like regret. Sallying 
forth at least six times in every day, sometimes in one smart 
set of ribbons, and sometimes in another, sure each time of 
meeting “ lots of menf as she remarked to her mamma, “ who 
did nothing but stare at her as long as she was in sight,” how 
could she fail to await with patience the coming on of the 
adventures which she was determined to have some day or other 
with those “ two darlings” who had bowed to Elizabeth? She 
did wait with patience, or rather she could hardly be said to 
wait at all, for every hour of every day had its allotted joy, till 
at last slie ceased to care about “ those two young fellows" at ill. 

No sooner was breakfast over every sunshiny morning, than 
either father or mother were told that they must come with her 
to the pier ; and either father or mother obeyed, nothing loth, 
sharing with parental pride in her delight, as every eye fol- 
lowed jfier in her laughing, bounding, ringlet-shaking, ribbon- 
fluttering course. 

“ That’s Dacre, mamma ! Ain’t he beautiful ? He’s major 

in the . The maid says he is going to be married, but I’ll 

bo hanged if I believe a word of it. He didn’t ought to look 
that way at me, mamma, if he’s going to be married, did he ? ” 
— ^raay be quoted as one among a thousand speeches which 
proved the amiable tone of confidential familiarity which existed 
at this time between Mrs. O’Donagough and her daughter, and 
it would be doing the fond mother injustice, were it not added, 
that all such outpourings of her young daughter’s heart were 
welcomed with a sort of joyous sympathy, which fostered and 
strengthened every feeling they displayed. 

Nor was Mr. AUen O’Donagough a whit less indulgent to his 
blooming heiress. Not, indeed, that she so frequently made him 
the confident of her military speculations as her mother ; on the 
contrary, his presence generally acted in some degree as a check 
on her communications in this line ; nevertheless, there wa'e not 
wanting a multitude of occasions on which his affection, and her 
influtmee, were displayed. She made him subscribe to both the 
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principal libraries, because, as she said, “ it was so abominably 
provoking, to know that anybody that one particularly wanted 
to see was lounging at either, and not to be able to go in, and 
sit down for a little while, if one liked it.” She repeatedly 
coaxed him to take places at the theatre for herself and her 
mamma, though, he protested that the lamps made his head ache 
so much, that he could not stay with them ; but this want of 
gallantry was fully atoned for, by his making acquaintance at 
the billiard-table with one lieutenant and twp ensigns, whom he 
brought hom^' to play whist, and eat lobster salad, twice in the 
course of the week ; thereby putting the keystone to his daugh- 
ter’s triumphant felicity, by giving her the chance, every time 
she went out, that tliree officers in full uniform might turn 
roimd on meeting her and her mamma, and clank their swords 
upon the pavement beside them, for as many blessed moments 
as they could spare. 

In short., Patty felt convinced that it was impossible to have 
a better father, and had the point been still unsettled, his con- 
duct in a little scene which took place after they had been in 
Brighton about a week, would have put the matter quite out of 
doubt. 

“ Papa,” said the lively girl one morning, as they amused 
themselves by standing together to watch the bathers, “ Papa, 
you must let me bathe ! ” 

“ Bathe, Patty ? ” exclaimed Mr. O’Donagough in reply ; 
“ what on earth should you bathe for ? Why you are the very 
picture of health, child, and a very pretty picture too, I must 
say. Better let well alone, Patty, The sea may tan your nice 
skin for what I know.” 

“ Not it, papa ! ” cried Patty, snapping her fingers gail^ in 
his face. “My skin will bear more than that before it is 
spoiled. I’ll answer for it ; and bathe I must, papa. Upon my 
word and honour I must I Now do just look at those heads 
bobbing up and down, and peeping round to look at each other. 
Isn’t that capital fun now ? Indeed, indeed, papa, you must 
let me bathe ; and if you don’t, I won’t mind a single word you 
say about wearing shabby things out of sight, or anything else, 
for a month to come. You had better mind what Isay at once. 
Pappy,” added the young lady, mimicking her mamma’s constant 
p^ase when lecturing herself, and only substituting Pappy for 
Patty, at the end of it. 

This last sally was more than the father, could withstand ; 
the mimicry was excellent, and his enjoyment of it so great, 
that ho swayed himself backwards and forwards upon the sea- 
rail, over which he hung till his daughter seized the flaps of his 
coat to pull him back, lest he should fall over it. 

“ You little devil, you ! ” burst from him as soon as he could 
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recover Ms voice. “ I should like to see the man that could say 
you nay. And so you must bathe, must you ? And bob your 
handsome head up and down among the rest of ’em ? And so 
you shall, saucy one, if you like it. Only it must not be above 
once a week. Miss Patty, remember that,, for it comes deuced 
dear, I promise you.” 

In ^ort, in one way or another, the first week, and the 
second week wore pleasantly away, notwithstanding the absence 
of their great relations, and considerably before the expiration 
of the fortnight, Mrs. O’Donagough herself confessed, that 
much as she doted upon her darling Agnes, Brighton was a very 
delightful place, even though she was not there to enjoy it with 
her. 

The daily increasing intimacy between Mr. O’Donagough 
and the sporting portion of the officers quartered in and near 
the town, had unquestionably much to do "with this general 
family feeling that Brighton was the most agreeable place in the 
world ; but about tliree days after the departure of the Huberts, 
another circumstance occurred which greatly enhanced their 
enjoyment of it. 

In the same house with the O’Donagough family, occupymg 
the front parlour as their sitting-room, lodged two young ladies, 
sisters, of an uncertain age, but of the most certain decorum 
and respectability. The windows of their p^lour, commanding 
as they did the approach to the house-door, and a full unbroken 
view of the steps leading to it, enabled these young ladies to 
form a very just and accurate estimate of the number and 
quality of the guests who visited “ the family in the drawing- 
^om.” “ Tell me who are your friends, and I will tell you. 

what you are,” was a proverb, the recondite wisdom of which 
was familiar to the minds of both the sisters, and it would have 
been difficult to find an occasion on which it would have been 
more profitably applicable. A few days of diligent observation, 
followed by a clear-headed logical deduction of conclusions from 
prenuses, enabled the two Miss Perkinses to decide, beyond the 
possioility of a doubt, that the O’Donagoughs were persons of 
liigh consideration, and the most unquestionable respectability. 
In the first place, the approach of General Hubert’s stylish 
servant had been noted, commented upon, and duly estimated ; 
and when the visit of the general himself and his lady followed, 
whose names and persons were as well known to the whole 
motley mass of Brighton elegance as those of royalty iteelf, the 
vicinity of such neighbours became matter of very serious im- 
portance indeed. Then quickly followed the information, on 
the unquestionable authority of the maid of the house, that they 
had all actually dined at General Hubert’s, and were, moreover, 
very nearly related to Mm. After tliis intelligence reached 
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them, the excellent good sense of the Miss Perkinses decided 
that a feeling of what they owed to themselves rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary that they should in some way or other find 
means of becoming personally acquainted with the occupiers of 
the drawing-room apartment. 

This matter was still in discussion between the two sisters, 
though more as to the feasibility of the object they had in view, 
than from any doubt as to the propriety of the measure, when 
it was observ^ by both the ladies, each from the window which 
she especiall;^ called her own, that several military gentlemen, 
of different ages, but all, as Miss Matilda observed, looking per- 
fectly like men of fashion, were coming and going, both morning 
and evening, in a manner that gave every reason to believe they 
were on terms of great intimacy with tiie family they came to 
visit. 

No one in any degree acquainted with the moral and social 
map of the ordinary existence of single ladies, “ living on their 
means,” and passing a season at Brighton, can doubt for a 
moment that this discovery very sharply pricked the sides of 
the Miss Perkinses’ intent of becoming acquainted with Mrs. 
O’Donagough. In fact, it produced a sort of irritating 
intensity of purpose, especially in the mind of the youngest 
sister, which could hardly fail, sooner or later, of achieving its 
object. * 

“That is the third I have watched in and out to-day!” 
said Miss Matilda, in a voice that faltered from agitation, as 

Comet Dartmore, of the dragoons, passed out upon the 

pavement. 

“The third, is it? I have seen two,” returned the less 
observant elder sister ; and then, after a moment of reflection, 
she added, “ Of course, Matilda, the O’Donagoughs must see a 
great deal of the military at General Hubert’s, and in that way 
I dare say they will get acquainted with them all.” 

“ Of course they do, Louisa. You don’t suppose I was so 
stupid as to express any surprise at it — ^quite the contrary ; for 
X am sure I should think it the most unnatural thing in the 
world if they did not. What I was thinking of, and what I 
very often do think of, Louisa, was that all the vulgar, common- 
place nonsense people talk, about the disagreeableness of being 
an old maid, does not signify one single farthing. I, for one, 
despise it from the bottom of my heart. But what I know does 
signify, and in reality makes all the difference between being 
happy and miserable, is having the cleverness, good luck, or 
whatever it is, not to be left out of everything that is going on ; 
and just to know gentlemen enough to speak to now and then, 
or to take a turn with one, like other people, if it was only for 
two or three minutes at a time,” 
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“ That is perfectly true, my dear,” replied Miss Perkins, 
and it is just like your good sense and right way of thinking 
to say it ; and it certainly is very hard, when people are as 
reasonable as you are, that they should not have what they 
wish.” 

“ I do think it is,” said Matilda, with a gentle sigh ; “ and I 
give you my word and honour tliat, if I know ray own heart, I 
should be perfectly contented and perfectly happy, if we could 
but get into a gay set of acquaintance. But tfiat ido wish for, 
and I won’t deny it,” 

“ To be sure it would be a great blessing in every way ! ” 
replied the elder sister, with much feeling. “ What a difference 
it would make every day of our lives ! and of course, Matilda, 
you tlunk about it still more than I do, and it is very natural 
you should, my dear. You are five years younger than I am, 
and that makes a great difference, particularly just at your 
age.” 

- “Five years and three months,” rejoined the younger. 
“ My birthday is in September, almost the end, and yours in 
July, at the very beginning.” 

“ Very true, my dear, so it is indeed. And besides, you 
happen to be so very remarkably young-looking, Matilda, that 
you look like a mere girl beside me. I am sure anybody in the 
world might take you for a dozen years younger than I am, at 
the very least, instead of five, or five and a quarter.” 

“ I don’t know about that, my dear I^uisa,” replied the 
younger sister, modestly. “ I suppose I do look rather young, 
because everybody says so; and besides you don’t make the 
most of yourself, and I am sure I wish you did ; you would look 
as young again if you would but take a little pains about it. 
That is one great reason of the difference, for I won’t deny that 
I do take a great deal of pains, and so I think one ought. In 
my opinion one owes it to oneself, and it is quite a duty not to 
neglect it.” 

Ate this there was a pause of some minute, during which 
both sisters assiduously continued the needlework on which they 
were employed ; but in fact their silence proceeded more from 
the crowding of their ideas than from any lack of them. 

“ AVhat do you think would be the best way, Louisa ? ” 
pronounced in an accent half playful, half shy, by Miss Matilda, 
were the next words uttered. 

“The best way to do what, my dear?” responded Miss 
Louisa, with a look of perfect and most genuine innocence ; for 
in truth the mind of the elder sister had been occupied in 
meditation on the general question of oldmaidism, and not on 
tliat particular branch of it which concerned the officers who 
visited the family in the drawing-room. 
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“ Don’t remember what we were talking about, sister?” 
said the younger, colouring a little, and somewhat in an accent 
of reproach. 

“ Yes, to be sure I do, my dear ; about the foolishness of 
caring so overmuch about being married.” 

“ No, no, I don’t mean that, Louisa ! we were talking of 
something quite different. I want you to say, sister, what you 
think would be the best and most lady-like way of making 
acquaintance with Mrs. O’Donagough. I am more and more 
convinced, the longer I think of it, that it ought to be done 
somehow or other. It is really too stupid sitting here like two 
fools, and speaking to nobody.” 

“ Dear me ! Think what a head I have got ! If you will 
believe me, I didn’t the least bit remember tliat we had been 
talking about that,” replied the more resigned and tranquil- 
minded elder sister. 

“ Then I wish you would remember it, Louisa ! It is ex- 
cessively hard upon me to have everything left for .me to 
manage. Do tell me, will you, at once, what you think would 
be the most advantageous way of beginning the acquaintance ? ” 

“ Upon my word, Matilda, that is no easy thing to say. 
People so highly connected, you must remember, are never so 
easy of access as those that arc less distinguished ; and though I 
don’t mean to say that people in our situation of life, living as 
we do independently on our own fortunes, are not company for 
anybody, yet this family cannot be treated in the same way one 
might go to work with common ordinary ladies and gentlemen, 
like the Larkins last year at Hastings, you remember, or those 
dear, good-natured Thompsons at Worthing. But, to be sure, 
Matilda, it would be a very great thing for us both, and par- 
ticularly for you, my dear. The place so full and all ! ” 

“ It would be just everything, Louisa ! and one way or 
another it must be managed. That fine tall girl of theira looks 
the ve^ picture of good nature, and Hannah says she isn’t the 
least bit proud in any way ; chattering away with her abcRit the 
oflicers, and everything else, in the kindest manner possible,” 
replied Mias Matilda, eagerly. “ I would give the world to know 
her ! ” 

“Then suppose, my dear,” replied the elder sister, “we 
were to tiy first with her? I have often observed that very 
young gins, and qtiite old gentlemen, are the easiest people to 
get acquainted with everywhere. Suppose, Matilda, we try 
speaking to the young lady first ? ” 

“ Stop a moment, will you ! I will hear the rest presently,” 
cried Miss Matilda, suddenly starting from the work-table, and 
hurrying out of the room. 

Her sister looked up as the door closed sharply behind her, 
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with some degree of surprise ; but being naturally of a composed 
temperament, she soon restored her attention whoUy to the 
quilling of her tulle^ nor ceased her occupation, twiddling it into 
becoming sliape as a tour de bonnet, with rosebuds, ribbons, and 
so forth, till the entire fabric was complete. How long exactly 
tlds might liave taken her she would have been at a loss to say ; 
but when the work was ended, and had been tried on and 
approved, Miss Perkins began to wonder where sister Matty 
might be, chiefly because she wanted her to pajs judgment on 
her performance, and confirm her own conviction that it was 
very pretty indeed. 

Having looked at herself in the glass four several times, and 
out of the window upon the open sea as many, this sisterly 
longing was leading her towards the door, when she was stopped 
by hearing voices upon the stairs in gay, laughing, loud con- 
versation, one of which was her sister’s. Miss Perlans hesitated 
a moment whether she should open the door in order to discover 
who Miss Matilda’s merry companion might be, and had just 
decided that it would be quite ridiculous not to do it, when the 
desired operation was performed from the other side, and Miss 
Matilda entered side by side with Miss Patty O’Honagough, 
both talking together, fast and loud, and apparently the very 
best friends in the world. 

Miss Matilda Perkins bore in her hand a telescope, and the 
first -words her sister distinctly heard and understood were, 
“ Oh, my dear Miss O’Donagough, you must positively just 
come in and have a peep ! You have no idea how exceedingly 
amusing it is, especially just now that it happens to be high 
water, with so many boats about and so many people bathing! 
This is Miss O’Donagough, sister — JVli^ Perkins, Miss O’Dona- 
gough. I was so lucky, Louisa, as just to meet this young 
lady as I came down from our room -with the telescope, and I 
have just been so excessively amused by it up stairs, that, when 
I saw her look with curiosity at the instrument, I could not 
resiiit my inclination to ask her in to look through it. Is it 
not good-natured of her to come ? So very kind and obliging I ” 

“ I am very happy to see the young lady, I am sure, for that 
or any other reason,” replied the elder sister, as.siduously opening 
the window and fixing the telescope commbdiously. “ It is a 
very nice clear glass. Miss O’Donagough, and this -window has 
got such a beautiful view ! It is certainly very arahsing.” 

“ Now isn’t that first-rate capital fun I ” exclaimed Miss 
Patty, after a long steady gaze through the glass. “ How I do 
envy you having such a beautiful amusement ! You are looking 
through it all day long, ain’t you, when you are not walking 
out ? ” 

“ We do use it a good deal, certainly,” replied Miss Matilda, 
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with an exOTesdve nod of the head ; “ but I do assure you, my 
dear Miss O’Donagough, that both my sister and myself shall 
always have the very greatest pleasure in giving it up to you, 
or your mamma either, if she would do us the favour to call in 
and use it.” 

“ Oh ! for that, mamma will never get it out of my hands, 
I promise you, whenever I get it into ’em. But it will be very 
good-natured of you, I am sure, if you will let me come and 
have a peep sopaetimes.” 

Both sisters were most earnest and eager in their assurances 
that there was nothing in the world they should like so well as 
seeing her come in and out fifty times a day, if she liked it. 

“ Well, then, I shall like it, you may depend upon it,” 
replied Patty. “ It will be such nice fun to gallop down here, 
whenever I am tired of the old ones up stairs. Hannah told 
me you were very free, pleasant sort of ladies, and so you are.” 

“lam sure, it is very kind of you to say so,” replied Miss 
Perkins, simpering, “and it will be no sacrifice at all for me 
to give up the telescope, because, of course, you know, my dear, 
I don’t think so much of all those little gay amusements as my 
sister does. I am so many, many years older than Matilda, 
that it makes a great difference in all things of that sort, you 
know. So she and you, my dear young lady, may take the glass, 
turn and turn about, whenever you are here, and that would be 
better almost than having it all to yourself, for that might 
make your eyes ache, which would be a pity, I am sure, so 
beautiful as they are.” 

Patty repaid tliis amiable prelude to lasting friendship by 
saying, as she again put the glass to her eye, “lam sure you are 
monstrous kind and good-natured, and so I shall tell mamma, 
and papa, too — and I shall make them both come and see you.” 

A happy and triumphant look was exchanged between the 
sisters, while one of Patty’s bright eyes was glued to the instru- 
ment, which made it, as she said, almost as pleasant to live in a 
house, as upon the pier itself, and the other screwed up y?ith 
skilful and most patient perseverance till she had carefully 
scanned every individual head within reach of her examination. 

The acquaintance thus happily begun between the drawing- 
room and the parlour, progressed without the slightest draw- 
back from the feelings of any single individual concerned ; and 
many were the miles of hot walking spared Mrs. O’Donagough 
thereby, at the which she rejoiced not a little, for much as she 
loved to see and be seen,, the excessive activity of her lively 
daughter, had already caused her to pant and to blow under all 
the brilliance of a September sun at Brighton, for more hours 
than were q^uite agreeable to her age and size, and it soon be- 
came an understood thing between the new associates, that the 
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Miss Perkinses should take care of Patty in all her long lounges 
backward and forward, over the cliff and under the cliff ; while 
in return, Mrs. O’Donagough should chaperon them aU, about 
three times a day to the libraries ; by which arrangement. Miss 
Louisa got a great deal of very agreeable and improving con- 
versation with Mrs. O’Donagough, and Miss Matilda very soon 
achieved a bowing and sometimes even a speaking acquaint- 
ance with all the gentlemen of Mr. O’Donagough’s Brighton 
acquaintance. Their evening parties, too, were quite delightful. 
As the hours of daylight shortened, the hours for the card- table 
lengthened, and the company of the Miss Perkinses was agree- 
able in every way. 

Nobody made tea for a party of gentlemen with so much 
skill, and so inexhaustible a stock of smiles as Miss Matilda ; 
and no one was ever so well qualified to teach new stitches to 
waning eyes as Miss Louisa, who, still struggling against spec- 
tacles herself, had discovered or invented a prodigious number 
of devices by which “patterns” would do just as well a little 
awry, as not. 

In this way, the fortnight of her “darling niece’s” absence 
made itself wings ; and when at length l^Ir. O’Donagough 
brought home the news that he had seen General Hubert on 
horseback, it was hailed by his lady with infinitely less ecstasy 
than he expected. 

“ You don’t seem half so much out of your wits, my dear, 
as I expected,” observed Mr. O’Donagough, laughing in high 
good-humour — ^the result, probably, of the propitious termi- 
nation of his morning’s amusement. “ I thought you would 
begin singing and dancing when I told you that your beloved 
niece was come back I ” 

“ Nonsense, Donny ! my singing and dancing days are over; 
however, of course I am very glad, and I shall take Patty to call 
there to-morrow without fail. But the fact is, this place is so 
delightful — Patty is so much admired — ^the prawns and every- 
thing are so nice — ^those dear good Perkinses are such a comfort 
to me — and you are almost always in such high good-humour, 
that I am sure I don’t want nieces or nephews, or anybody 
else, to make me happy here. However, of course I shall go 
and call to-morrow.” 

“ Lor, mamma, I hope you will leave me behind if you do ! ” 
exclaimed Miss Patty, “I had rather take one walk with 
Matilda Perkins, old as she is, than a dozen with that prig in 
petticoats, Elizabeth Hubert.” 

“ That’s likely enough, darling,” replied her mamma ; “ but 
if you are the sharp girl I take you for, you’ll soon find that 
there’s more reasons than one for making much of one’s re- 
lations. You only just look at the Perkmses, Patty, when I 
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talk of my niece^. Mrs. Hubert, before them, or at Dacre, or 
Willis, or Foxcroft, or any one of the officers, and you’ll see :^t 
enough whether they are worth calling upon or not.” 

“ That’s true as that the sun’s in heaven, Patty,” said her 
father, with great animation ; “ so keep a proper look-out girl, 
or you and I shall be two.” 

“ La I what a fuss you are making! ” said the young lady, 
tartly ; “I never said I meant to cut ’em, did I? But I sup- 
pose I may thinjk them fogrums and quizzes, if I choose V ” 

“I don’t care what you may think ’em, my black-eyed 
beauty, if you do but take care to make the most of the cousin - 
ship,” said her father. “ So mind, miss, I sliall question your 
mother about your behaviour to-morrow, and if I hear of sour 
looks, or impertinent airs of any kind, you shall not bathe again 
as long as you stay at Brighton. J ust mind that.” 

Miss Patty tossed her head, but said no more ; for she, as 
well as her mamma, had learned to know when her papa was in 
earnest. 

It rarely happened but that when one parent admonished 
Miss O’Donagough, the other declared her to be peculiarly im- 
peccable, and even praiseworthy on that particular point ; but 
in the present instance the case was otherwise. Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough was equally edified and gratified by the sentiments 
expressed by her husband, and to atone for any seeming indif- 
ference manifested by her own manner of receiving the intelli- 
gence of her elegant niece’s return, she took an opportunity, 
about an hour afterwards, when both the Miss Perkinses and 
Lieutenant Foxcroft were present, to make her joy and gladness 
appear with such eloquent vehemence, as elicited from all the 
most cordial congratulations on the event. 

“ You may well be proud of your niece, ma’am,” said the 
lieutenant. “ She’s the first woman in Brighton, out and out.” 

“ Ah ! Captain Foxcroft,” replied Mrs. O’Donagough, who 
generally gave brevet rank to all her military acquaintance, 
“ beautiful as she is, that is her least merit I do assure yc^u ! 
Dear creature I I brought her up entirely myself, and, therefore, 
you know I may venture to speak for her mental qualities. To 
be sure I did take incessant pains with her ! Every one of her 
accomplishments were of my own teacliing, and I must say it, 
though I should not, that she has turned out exactly what I 
desired she should be.” 

“ How very gratifying! ” exclaimed Miss Perkins. 

“ And such an elegant creature, too ! ” subjoined Miss 
Matilda. “ What a reward for all your care I ” 

“ I must say,” added Mrs. O’Donagough, looking with an 
expression of ingenuous modesty in the face of Lieutenant Fox- 
croft, I must say that slie had bbth precept and example to 
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lielp her, and I have the pleasure of knowing that the excellent 
match she made was entirely in consequence of my having for- 
tunately attracted the attention of General Hubert — ^he was 
only Colonel Hubert then, but a most distinguished man in 
every way ; and when he found that Agnes haid been brought 
up by me, ho immediately paid his addresses to her. Cannot 
you guess, my dear Miss Perkins, how gratifying the remem- 
brance of this must be to my feelings while witnessing their 
present conjugal happiness? ” , 

“ Oh dear me ! yes, 1 can indeed, Mrs. O’Donagough, and 
I hope and trust the same delightful thing will happen over 
again with your charming daughter.” 

“ I am sure you are very kind,” returned the gratified 
mother ; “ yes, that is exactly the sort of marriage I wish her 
to make — such high connections you know ! — so every way 
desirable.” 

And here, while Mr. O’Donagough and the lieutenant sat 
down to a game of piquet, Mrs. O’Donagough lowered her 
Voice to a confidential whisper, while she poured into Miss 
Perkins’s ear numberless interesting little particulars relative to 
many of her own youthful adventures, among which the touch- 
ing episode of Lord Mucklebury’s sending her a set of 'shells, 
long after they were parted for ever, was not forgotten. 

While this went on at one end of the room, on the sofa, 
Patty, by a movement of the finger, and a wink of the eye, 
invited Miss Matilda to station herself beside her, at a still open 
window at the other. 

“ Don’t go on listening to mamma’s prosing, Miss Matilda; 
there’s no fun in th||t,” said she, familiarly passing her arm 
through that of her new friend. 

“ What a dear girl you are,” murmured Miss Matilda, in 
reply ; “ and how 1 do wish you would always call me Matilda^ 
without any Miss at all before it.” 

“ Do you ? ” replied Patty, laughing; “so I will then, for I 
like monstrously to be intimate with you, because you are such 
a capital one for fun. Don’t those dear feathers look beautiful 
in the moonlight, marching along under the windows? ” 

“ That they do indeed, Patty ! ” replied her friend, with a 
speaking pressure of the arm. “ That’s Captain Thwaites that’s 
just past — he’s reckoned the handsomest man in Brighton ; but 
1 think your cousin. General Hubert, is handsomer, though, to 
be sure, he is not quite so young.” 

“ He handsome? — ^what that tall, thin, hideous, stiff old fel-- 
low ? Oh, Matilda ! if I could but show you one man, you’d 
never think any other handsome again — that is, not very, very 
handsome, as long as ever you lived.” 

“ Indeed, Patty ! and who is that, joay dear ? ” 
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“ Hush! Don’t speak loud? But if I am to call you 
Matilda, and we are to be out and out real friends, I don’t 
think it would be at all right for me not to tell you everything. 
For real particular friends, you know, never have any secrets 
from one another.” 

“ Dear creature ! ” exclaimed Miss Matilda, in a whisper, 
with another affectionate pressure of the arm, “ tell me every- 
thing then,” 

“ And you -w^ll never say a word about it to mamma, nor to 
your sister either ? ” 

“ No, not for the world, my dearest Patty.” 

“ Let us lean out of the window then,” said Miss O’Dona- 
gough, “ aha I will tell you the history of the only real lover 1 
ever had, that was worth talking about.” 

With arms still interlaced, and heads projected, as if gazing 
on the beautiful effects of the moonbeams on the sea, the two 
friends there stood together till Patty had poured forth the 
whole history of Jack’s tender attentions during the whole 
voyage from Sydney ; his escape from drowning — his recovery 
from death on her lap ; and lastly, the parting kiss, by which, 
as she said, she well knew he meant to pledge his troth to her 
for Ufe. 

“ But my darling girl, do you mean that he was a common 
sailor ? ” demanded the confidant, in an accent of considerable 
surprise. 

“ A common sailor, indeed I — Good gracious ! — ^no, Matilda. 
Before he went on shore mamma found out that he was certainly 
somebody of very great consequence in disguise.” 

“ Good heavens ! my dear, you don’t ^y so ? What a com- 
plete adventure? And you so young ^ I Oh, you lucky 
girl ! ” 

“Ain’t I, Matilda? But when shall I see him again, 
dear ? Do you think he wdll ever come to look for me? ” 

“ You may depend upon it, Patty,” &c., &c. 


And so the conversation went on, deepening in its tone of 
affectionate confidence, till two or three more officers came into 
the room, and then Miss Matilda was summoned to her well- 
loved place at the tea-table. But this did not happen till a 
very broad and lasting foundation of friendship had been laid 
between Miss Matilda Perkins and Miss Martlia O’Donagough 
— a friendship which was not without a lasting influence on the 
happiness of both. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

“ Here’s aunt Betsy ! — ^here’s aunt Betsy! ” burst from the little 
Emily, as she stood at the drawing-room windows the day after 
General Hubert, his wife, and daughter, returned to Brighton ; 
and the words were accompanied with such gay clapping of the 
hands, and such joyous skippings and bouncings, as left no 
doubt of the sort of welcome the great-great-aunt was likely to 
receive. 

“ She is come, indeed, mamma! ” cried Elizabeth, throwing 
aside the book she was reading, and exhibiting very nearly as 
much childish glee as her younger sister. “ May I run down to 
meet her? ” 

“ Xo, no, Elizabeth, let me go first and take her into the 
parlour,” replied Mrs. Hubert; “ she maybe tired by her journey, 
dear, and may wish to be a little quiet at first.” 

“Mammal mamma! Compton is come too! Compton is 
handing aunt Betsy out 1 ” cried Emily, who still kept her post 
at the window. This was intelligence that seemed naturally 
and of necessity to break down all restraints, whether of ceremony 
or prudence, and mother and daughters very nearly vied with 
each other in the velocity with which they descended the stairs. 
The old lady and her young attendant were, however, in the 
hall by the time they reached it ; and the presence of the young 
man proved to be of considerable utility, occupying his two 
sisters so completely for a minute or two, as to give Mrs. 
Hubert the power of leading her venerable aunt quietly to an 
arm-chair in the parlour, and hearing her declare that she had 
enjoyed the journey exceedingly, and was all the better for it. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Compton, as ^e was of course called by all the 
world, save the Hubert family, was at this time somewhat .past 
seventy ; but never was the allotted three score years and ten 
bqfne with less consciousness of their weight than by this fragile- 
looking little spinster. She was as thin as it was well possible 
to be, her delicate little hand literally permilffeing light to be 
visible athwart its slight integuments ; but all there was of her 
seemed imperishable; hardly partaking of the materials on 
which the wear and tear of time takes hold, and with an un- 
quenched spirit in her eye that shot forth the same intellectual 
vigour it h.ad ever done. 

“ My dearest aunt I ” cried Mrs. Hubert, fondly hanging 
over her, and looking into the cheerful face that smiled upon 
her, with truly filial aflection, — “ my dearest aunt, how delight- 
ful it is to see you thus so completely yourself, so perfectly well 
and unwearied, after your long journey,” 
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“ No very long journey, dearest Agnes ! You see how I am 
accompanied — and I suppose you guess that I arrived in London 
the day before yesterday, and waited till my application to the 
Stephensons to run away with my young squire, from their 
river abode at Richmond to your marine abode here, could be 
forwarded and granted. Do you think the general wOl be 
very angry with me for steal^g a week or two from the 
mathematics ? ” 

“ Not past forgiveness, aunt Betsy ! ” replied Mrs. Hubert, 
now stepping towards the door by which her son was entering, 
and offering, with successful rivalry, a mother’s arms to draw 
liim from those of his sister’s, which still encompassed him. 

“ Is he not grown, mamma? ” said Elizabeth. “ Did you 
ever see anything so taU ? ” 

“ llarely at sixteen, minus four months,” replied his mother, 
looking at him with irresistible admiration. “ I only hope he 
does not mean to grow any taller.” 

“ I shall not answer that till I have measured myself with 
my father,” said the boy, drawing himself up, and exhibiting as 
fine a face and person as nature ever bestowed. “ My intention 
is to be exactly as tall as General Hubert ; for, as it is ray full 
purpose and resolution to be a General Hubert myself, I really 
tliink the best thing I can do is to take him for my model. But 
do not talk of my being tall, Elizabeth is a perfect giantess ! 
Thank Heaven ! however, I do not think she is quite so ugly as 
she was — what do you think about it, aunt Betsy ? ” 


Altogether there never was a happier family-meeting, every 
heart was overflowing with love and joy ; and had it not been 
that the recollection of the O’Donagough family once or twice 
mantled the cheeks of Agnes with a blush which the old lady 
saw, but could by no means understand, every one of the little 
party might have been said to be in a state of perfect enjoy- 
ment. 

In about an hour after Mrs. Compton’s arrival, and when 
she was comfortably installed in the drawing-room. General 
Hubert returned from his ride, and again all the pleasure of the 
meeting was renewed. He was almost as fond of the eccentric 
old lady as Agnes herself, and felt a degree of pleasure from her 
society, and from the whimsical, but slu'ewd spirit of her conver- 
sation, which is rarely communicated by persons of her age. 
But in the midst of their lively talk, there were moments when 
the brave general looked almost as embarrassed as his fair lady, 
upon recollecting the nature of the family news he had under- 
taken to communicate, and not even the sight of his noble- 
looking boy, whom he had not seqn since he left him at Sand- 
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Imrst some months before, could drive Mrs. O’Donagough and 
her family from his head for ten minutes together. At length, 
suddenly coming to the conviction, like Macbeth, that — 

If it were done, when 'tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly. 

He stopped his son Compton short in a very animated descrip- 
tion, wliich he was addressing to his mother and sisters, of a 
royal review of wMch he had been recently a spectator, and 
saying, laughingly, “ Aides-de-camp — chargerl— ^ukes — mar- 
quises — firing and charging ! 

“ Mercy on me, Compton I you are like a magazine of pow- 
der in the very act of ignition. Do explode, for the especial 
advantage of Elizabeth and Emily, in the dining-room, will you? 
— for I really want to converse a little with your atiint.” 

The gay young trio started up, and made their exit, while 
the face of their mother, who perfectly comprehended the 
motive of the manoeuvre, instantly became of a very bright 
“celestial rosy red,” and she had actually the cowardice to 
walk to the other end of the room for her work-box, in order to 
have something on which to fix her eyes, that she might avoid 
the danger of encountering those of aunt Betsy. 

“ He-hem I ” said the general. 

“ Are you going to work, dear Agnes? ” said the old lady. 
“ Don’t go to work yet, love ! I have not looked at you half 
enough.” 

“ My dear aunt ! ” liegan the general, and paused. 

“My dear general !” returned the old lady, gaily, with her 
head a little on one side, and her bright eyes twinkling in his 
face, with a look of exceeding pleasure ; for there was nothing 
she likai better than to Ikj c^led “ aunt” by General Hubert. 

“ My dear aunt, we have some news to tell you,” he re- 
sumed ; “ and I am sorry to say that I am not quite sure you 
will like them.” 

Indeed ! what can that be, I wonder ? Montague is not 
ill, is he ? I have seen all the rest of you — ^jwoh ! nonsense, 
general ! — ^tell us your news, I do assure you 1 am not in the 
least afi-aid to hear them.” 

“Aunt Betsy! — ^Mrs. O’Donagough and her family are come 
to England.” 

A most perfect silence, which lasted at least two minutes, 
followed this announcement, and then the old lady said, in a 
sort of lively tone, peculiar to herself, quite indescribable, but 
exceedingly expressive of a little internal mediancete — “Mrs. 
O’Donagough and her family arrived in England? Well, General 
Hubert 1 — 1 really cannot conceive wdiy you should imagine this 
news would not be agreeable to me. AH persons, I believe, 
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rather like to have their prophecies come true. Rmember what 
that keen olmrer the Dean of St. Patrick said, 

He'd rather that his friend should die 
Than his prediction prove a lie. 

“ Then why, my dear sir, should you entertain any doubt of 
my heartfelt participation of your joy on this occasion. Look 
up, my dear Mrs. Hubert !— never mind your carpet- work for a 
few minutes. Let me wish you joy, my dear. You are now 
about to reap the reward of all your unwearied and unceasing 
attentions to these amiable relatives ! How you must enjoy the 
idea of it ! And the general, too— just as his young family are 
growing up. What an advantage for them. Elizabeth in 
particuW. I should think the young ladies must be nearly of 
the same age, and I cannot doubt that my niece, your aunt, 
Mrs. O’Donagough, formerly the widow Barnaby, keeping in 
mind the many proofe of affectionate remembrance which you 
have bestowed on her during the whole period of her absence, 
will indulge Miss Hubert with her daughter’s company both in 
town and country as much as you could possibly desire. I 
really wish you, heartily, joy of this most happy family re-union. 
It is, as indeed you well know, no more than I was quite sure 
would happen ; but as you never appeared to agree with me in 
this opinion, the circumstance must come upon you with all the 
additional delight of being unexpected. — wish you joy, General 
Hubert, heartily.” 

General Hubert looked half angry at some parts of this 
harangue ; but before it was ended he had perfectly recovered 
his good-humour, and said with a laugh, that was at least half 
genuine, 

“ Come, come, aunt Betsy. As you are great, be merciful 
—you certainly appear to have seen further into futuiity, than 
either Agnes or myself — freely confess that I never thought 
these g(^ people would return to England, and I will freely 
confess, also, that I should have been quite as well please<i if 
they had not. But jesting apart, their arrival cannot in reality 
be matter of any very serious uneasiness to us, and I confess I 
feel not in the least degree doubtful but that I shall be able to 
guard my stronghold, wife, daughter, and all, against all the 
attacks which the O’Donagough faction may be able to bring 
against it.” 

The flexible and speaking features of the little old lady’s 
expressive face changed, as she listened to these words, from 
a sort of gaiete maligne to a look of lamb-like gentleness and 
submission. 

“ Oh ! dear me. General Hubert. How can you for a moment 
suppose I doubt it. Don’t mind me, or anytliing I say. It is 
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only my foolish joking way, you know. I should behave better 
if you had not all, young and old, conspired to spoil me. But 
do not fancy for a moment that I am not aware of the utter im- 
possibility tliat you should blunder in any way.” 

Agtu^s looked up at her aunt from the corner of her eye, and 
shook her head, though almost imi)erceptibly, as she listened to 
her ; but the unsuspicious general walked across the room to 
the venerable mystitier, and taking her hand, replied, “ Thank 
you, dear madam, for your confidence in me. Even Agnes 
must know by this timeHhat it is impossible to pass through 
life without finding ourselves occasionally obliged to associate 
with ])ersons extrom(dy far from agreeable ; and the great secret 
I believe is, to learn how this may be done without jostling 
against them.” 

“ 1 dare say it is,” said Mrs. Compton, in the same gentle 
tone ; “ and you must have had so much experience in the course 
of your varied and busy career, that it cannot be doubted but 
you must understand tin's better than most people — at any rate, 
better than a poor old recluse like me.” 

“ Perhaps I do know sometliing about such mysteries,” 
replied General Hubert, smiling, and dropping into a chair close 
liesidc the ol<i lady ; “ and therefore I Hatter myself that you 
V'ill let me keep watch and ward over you all, and guard you 
from all social jierils, let them come in what shajie they may.” 

“ Happy are those so guarded,” responded Mrs. Elizabeth 
Compton, solemrdy. 

litre again Mis. Hubert looked into the face of her aunt ; 
but. this time she. did not shake her head, appearing on the con- 
trary well .satisfied at its expression, and looking herself more 
comf )rtal)le and at her ease than she had done since the discus- 
sion liegan. 

“ Perhaps,” said General Hubert, now fearlessly resuming 
the theme, — “ perhaps, under any othes circumstances, 1 should 
be disposed to shaki' off the aeiiuaintance of this O’Donagough 
family altogether, and so get rid of the incoiivenicuce as you 
wa)uld»do, my dear lady, at once. But I. confess, after our long 
correspondence, it strikes me that there w^onld be something 
very pusillanimous in this, and that it would look vastly as if wo 
were conscious of not having tact and savoir faire enough to 
take care of ourselves.” 

“ ‘A soldier, and afraid?’ ” crioiiMrs. Compton, briskly. 
“ Nay, then, my dear general, if such bo your feding, wdio can 
wondei’ at your scorniug wdiat none but an old w'oman, perhaps, 
w'ould deem the better part of valour? But tell me, dears, in 
what part of England do our recovereei relatives take up their 
abode ? ” 

General Hubert and his wife exchanged a furtive glance ; 

J 
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but the gentleman answered boldly, “ I really do not know, dear 
aunt, where they mean to live ; but at tliis moment, I beheve, 
they are at Brighton.” 

The old lady was engaged in neatly folding a silk scarf she 
had taken from her shoulders ; but, on hearing these words, she 
stopped short in the middle of the operation, and remained for 
about a minute as still as if she had been shot ; and then, having 
taken rather a long breath, she resumed her emjjloyment, and 
pronounced very tranquilly the monosyllable, “ On ! ” 

It was precisely at this moment that a servant entered the 
drawing-room, and putting a visiting-card into the hands of 
Mrs. Hubert, said, “ Are you at home, ma’am ? ” 

This discreet individual was the old butler, who, although he 
had received no orders to deny his mistress, felt doubtful whether 
tlie recent arrival of Mrs. Compton might not render the admis- 
sion of comptmy inconvenient. 

Mrs. Hubert changed colour as her eye glanced upon the 
card. 

“ Who is it, Agnes ? ” inquired the general. But Agnes, 
instead of answering, gave back the card to the servant with a 
silent movement of the head, wliich indicated that it was to bo 
handed to his miister. 

There could hardly be a greater proof of the high considera- 
tion in which Mrs. Compton was held, than that General 
Hubert coloured also as he read tlie same ; but he rallied in- 
stantly, and said, “ This is Mis. O'Donagough’s card, rny dear 
madam. Perhaps we had better send down word that we are 
engaged? You are too recently arrived to wish for company.” 

“ Decline seeing Mrs. O’Donagough on my account. General 
Hubert ! ” said the old lady, with a smile of inelfable sweetness. 
“ Oh! no — I would set otf for Compton Basset again instantly, 
if I believed such a thing possible. I do assure you 1 shall be 
delighted to see her. I «onsider her coming just now as peculi- 
arly fortunate.” 

“ Desire IMrs. O’Donagough to walk up,” said the general. 

“ This is quite an unexpected pleasure,” said Mrs. Comivton, 
turning towards Agnes. “ I assure you I feel quite curious to 
see her.” This was said so naturally, {ind, moreover, it ap- 
peared so very likely that the old lady might fetd curious to see 
her travelled niece,' that Mrs. Hubert was perfectly restored to 
composure by the assurance, and rose to receive her aunt and 
cousin with as httle repugnance as if she had been alone. 

This entire composure was, however, a little shaken by the 
ardour of Mrs. O’Donagough’s approach, who rushed forward 
with the same warmth of rapture that marked the first inter- 
view with her beloved Agnes upon her arrival ; and it required 
very considerable self-command on the part of Mrs. Hubert to 
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; jidure without wincing the long, dose hug bestowed upon her, 
conscious the while that aunt Betsy’s eye was fixed upon her 
-^nd the capacious mass by which she was enveloped. At length, 
-^^owever, she was released ; and then, with the sweet, gentle 
gracefulness which could not forsake her, even when withdraw- 
ing from the arms of Mrs. O’Donagough, she said, “ Give me 
leave, Mrs. O’Donagough, to introduce you to our aunt Comp- 
ton. It is so many years since you met, that it is probable 
neither would now recollect the other.” 

Mrs. O’Donagough started a little, but immediately pij^ 
herself in an attitude of great dignity, while, probably to the 
itonishment of all parties, hlrs. Compton rose from her chair, 
lod placing her hands before her, made the lowest possible 
courtesy, saying, as she did so, with a most courteous smile, 
“ You wrong my memory, niece Agnes ; and, as I should sur- 
mise, that of Mrs. Barnaby O’Donagough also. We are neither 
of us cast in moxdds so common as to be easily forgotten. For 
lyself, at least, I can declare, with aU sincerity, that I should 
i.ave recognised this lady as the daughter of Miss Martha Disett 
in any part of the world.” 

“ Well, ma’am, and I believe I can say as much for you,” 
replied Mrs. O’Donagough, ceremoniously returning the cour- 
tesy. • 

“ You should have known me for Miss Martha Disett’s 
daughter ! ” retorted the old lady, in her gayest voice. 

“ No, ma’am, certainly not,” replied the swelling Mrs. 
O’Donagough, fdling a good-sized sofa with her presence as she 
spoke. 1 could hardly have mistaken you for my mother’s 
daughter, I think. But I should have known you for my 
father’s sister anywhere.” 

“ I thought so, I thought so. And pray, is this beautiful 
young lady your daughter, ma’am ? ” said the whimsical spin- 
ster, fixing her looks upon Fatty with a mixed expression of 
wonder and admiration. 

Mrs. O'Donagough looked for a moment as if she did not 
ciuite Snow what she would be at ; but her internal conviction 
of I’atty’s extreme beauty, and the indisputable glory of ma- 
ternity which she knew attached to herself, and which now, for 
the first time, was displayed before the (of course) envious eyes 
of her old aunt, speedily restored her complacency, arid she 
1 plied with an air that perfectly enchanted the old lady, “ Yes, 
t a’am, this young lady is my ^ughter. Miss Martha O’Dona- 
mgh ; as remarkable, I beg to assure you, for the accomplish- 
ents of her mind, as for the beauty of her person. Though I 
L rh'g her up with the very greatest care, to prevent anything 
iV vanity entering her head, I don’t scruple to allow that she 
is handsome before her face — ^because she well knows that hand- 
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some is as handsome does. Her excellent father, who is one of 
the best and most thoroughly gentleman -like men in the world, 
has always taught her to understand that beauty is of no con- 
sequence whatever in comparison to good behaviour.” 

“What a treasure she must be!” cried Mrs. Compton, 
gently but fervently ; “ and so beautifully dressed too ! It is 
easy to perceive, Mrs. Barnaby — O’Donagough I mean — ^that 
she is a young lady of great fortune.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, thank God ! The days arc gone and over 
with me whfen I wanted anybody’s help — Mr. (i’Douagough is 
a man of fortune, and in every w'ay a gentleman.” 

“ Indeed, ma’am, it seems to me that you are the most for- 
tunate lady in the world,” said Mrs. Compton, gravely. 

“ And so I am, ma’am, and no thanks, 1 must say, to any- 
body blit my own good conduct and knowledge how to conduct 
myself. However, I am willing, if other people are, to let by- 
gones be bygones — and only to remember that my relations are 
my relations, without raking up any disagreeable old stories 
about wliat’s past.” 

“ 1 am sure, Mrs. O’Donagough,” replied the old lady, in 
what might be almost called a voice of contrition, — “ 1 am sure 
we must all be very wicked people indeed, if we returned such 
generosity on your part with ingratitude. I am grown older, 
"and I hope wiser than I was, Mrs. O'Donagough, when 1 saw 
you last, and I hope my conduct will give proof of it.” 

“ Well, ma’am, it is never too kite to mend,” replied the 
large lady, bestowing a sort of eiicouiaging nod upon the little 
one, whose figure, by comparison^' hardly seemed to exin^ed the 
proportions of a fairy ; “ I dare say we shall get on veiy well to- 
gether. And as you t^)ok such a fancy to my niec^e Agnes, 
because she was pretty, it’s likely enough you may do the siiuie 
by my daughter ; and if you do, you will find her everything 
that a gentleman’s daughter ought to be, — and as good and civil 
to you as if you were as handsome, and smart/, and young as 
hei'self. Go over, Paity^, and kiss your aunt Compton.” 

The young lady rose, and so <iid the old lady also ; but ho one, 
save Mrs. Hubert, in the least degrw comprehended her feelings. 

“ No, no, young lady I ” she said, waving her off wdth her 
hand, and w-alking with a quick step towards the door as she 
spoke. “ No, no, no I 1 know better than to let the kisses of a 
young beauty be w'^asted on a little hunchbacked old woman 
like me ! You must let me look at you, and admirci you, which 
I am sure I shall do without ceasing. liut as to kissing — no, 
no, no! — the young lady knows better than that.” 

With these words she slipped out of the room, and took 
refuge in one on the same floor, to which she had been already 
introduced as her own. 
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“What a funny old woman!” cried Miss Patty, a little 
before the door was closed after her. 

“ Hold your tongue, child ! ” said Mrs. O’Donagough, rather 
sotto voce; “ as we have made up all our old quarrels so well, I 
shan’t let you put your own nose out of joint by any pertness, 
remember that. How wonderfully well the old lady takes care 
of herself!” continued Mrs. O’Donagough, addressing Mrs. 
Hubert ; “ I declare I think she looks better than ever she did 
in her life. By-the-by, my dear Agnes, what was all that stuff 
she told us, al)out her being as rich as a Jew^ Don’t you 
rcraeinber V I suppose it was all a joke, wasn’t it ? ” 

“ Mrs. Compton is too generous to be very rich,” replied 
Mrs. Hubert, gravely. 

“ What, she still gives away all her little substance to beg- 
gars, docs she ? She need not have lived like a toad in a hole 
in her own farm-hoixse as she did, if she hadn’t turned her back 
on her own relations, and given all she had to make herself a 
name among the poor. Your wife comes of a very good family. 
General Hubert, httle as that queer old soul may make you 
think so.” 

“ I am fully aware, Mrs. O’Donagough, of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Compton’s claims to respect in every way,” replied General 
Hubert with some sbiteliuess. 

“ Oh ! dear me ! I did’nt mean to doubt it, sir — I know too 
well what a gentleman is, to have any question of it. My own 
Mr. O'Douagough will, I am quite sure, conduct himself to- 
wards her exactly upon the same principle. But it is quite 
right, nevertheless, for the credit of the family, that you should 
both of you know that, notwithstanding her unaccountable 
«tueer looks and ways, she is a born gentlewoman.” 

“Believe me, madam, 1 have never doubted it,” replied 
General Hubert, rising iis if to leave the room. 

“ AVill you excuse me, aunt,” said Agnes, rising also, “ if I 
leave you now to go to Mrs. Compton? She is but just arrived 
from town, and may require some attention after her journey.” 

“ 'Bo be sure, my dear, you' are quite right. I never preach 
what I don’t practise. Let us all be attentive to the poor old 
soul. I am sure, if she behaves but decent, I don’t want ever 
to quarrel with her again. Come along, Patty. We shall find 
our party at the library, I suppose. 1 hope, my dear Agnes, 
that you, and the general, and Elizabeth, will all give us the 
pleasure of your company to tea and a sandwich some evening. 
Aunt Betsy seems so mighty brisk, that perhaps she may come 
too ; and I’ll engage my word for it that Mr. O’Donagough 
will receive her with every politeness.” 

Mrs. Hubert coloured, faltered, and finally turned an im- 
ploring look upon her husband, whicli he rightly interpreted 
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into a petition that he would reply to Mrs. O’Donagough’s 
invitation. 

“ You are very kind, Mrs. O’Donagough,” said he, stepping 
forward ; “ but when Mrs. Elizabeth Compton is with us, we 
never answer for ourselves.” 

“ My goodness ! ” exclaimed she, with unfeigned surprise, 
“ that is treating her with respect ! But I suppose you have 
some reason for it. Upon my word, however, I would not 
engage to say that Mr. O’Donagough would go quite that 
length if ever she comes to stay with us. However, if you have 
really cockered her up to that pass, general, I suppose I must 
send a written invitation in proper style, and then you may 
consult her and let me have a regular written answer. I 
shouldn’t wonder if the old lady was to hnd a little curiosity to 
see what sort of style we live in. She’ll find a difference, AgiK«, 
I can tell her, from the time \rhen you and 1 first broiled over 
to Compton Basset, and found her stuck up in the middle of 
her bees. Do you remember ? ” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Mrs. Hubert. 

“ He ! he ! he ! AVhat an old frump she was to me ! Do 
you remember ? — But never mind ! I have promised th(' poor 
old soul that bygones should be bygones, and so they shall for 

me. Come, Patty.” r 

* * * 

For a minute or two after Mrs. O’Donagough and her 
daughter had left the room. General and Mrs. llubert remained 
looking at each other in silence. At length Agnes said, “ d'his 
will never do, Montague ! A¥e really must not hff them meet 
again. It is impossible Mrs. O’Donagough should Jong remain 
insensible to the bitter quizzing aunt Betsy is pouring upon 
her.” 

“ Ido request, my dearest Agn(?s,” replied the general, “that 
you will let things take their course. 1 have little doubt but 
that aunt Betsy will manage her gibes and her jestings too dis- 
creetly and too skilfully for any miscliief to come ; and even 
should the two ladies quarrel outright, it would be a matter of 
no great consequence. But the fact is, Agnes, that aunt Betsy’s 
quizzings are rather directed against me than Mrs. O’Donagough. 
1 understand her perfectly, dear whimsical little old soul, and, 
entre nous, I am quite determined to overthrow her tactics. She 
wants to prove that we have acted very unwisely in neglecting 
her advice when she reconunended us not to answer Mrs. 
O’Donagough ’s first letter from Australia ; and I am determined 
to show her that I really knowhow to take care of myself and 
you too, even though the redoubted Barnaby, daughter, 
husband, and all, have had their claim to kindred fearlessly 
admitted.” 
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Agnes smiled. 

“ So then,” said she, “ the business afoot is nothing less than 
a sharp encounter between the wits of General Hubert and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Compton. Eh hien! Fakes votre jeu, my husband I 
As it is utterly and altogether iinj)ossible that Mrs, O’Dona- 
gougli should ever trouble my spirit more, except by troubling 
yours, I shall sit by and watch your manoeuvres as comjwsedly as 
if you were peribrining a comedy cxi>rcs8ly for my amusement. 
Neither am I in the least afraid of trusting my beloved aunt ' 
Eetsy in your hanrls — though I suspect you meatf to plague her 
a little — don’t you ? ” 

“A little, perhaps,” replied the general, laughing, “and 
upon my word she deserves it. She really seems to suppose tliat 
1 and my race are in danger of being blighte<l and disgraced for 
evermore, by the overpowering intiuence of these Australian 
cousins. Don’t you think she overrates their importance a little, 
Agnes ? ” 

“ Why, yes, 1 hope she docs. But, indeed, Montague, if she 
goes on in the comjilimentaiy strain with them, I cannot answer 
for iny gravity. Tlie surprised stare of the young lady’s 
enormous blaflk eyes, and the comical struggle between gratified 
vanity and suspicious mistrust in the countenance of iny gunt 
Barnaby are almost irresistible. ^Vhat will you say to me if I 
laugh outriglit ? And how on earth are we to keep Compton 
in order? You know aunt Betsy is in all things considerably 
too much inclined to charter the vehement exuberance of his 
saucy animal sjai-its, and 1 fear, that if he should perchance take 
it into his head to anmse himself at the expense of my exotic 
relatives, she will hail him as an ally a great deal too jojdiilly. 
Upon my word, Montague, 1 think we should do very wisely if 
w'e moved otir sea-quarters to East-Bourne or Hastings.” 

“ And upon my wan’d, Agnes, I am more nearly angry with 
you for saying so, tlian 1 ever was in my life before. Should you 
really thii'ik it wise and reasonable if I were to permit myself 
and my household to be driven round the country from ten’or of 
whaf the O’Donagough family could do to us ? Come, come, 
Agnes ! This craven proposal only proceeds from a httle covert 
inclination to take jiart with aunt Betsy against me — ^is it not 
so?” 

“ I don’t know — I assure you, Montague, I think we shall 
get into a scrape while you and aunt Betsy are running this tilt 
together.” 

“ Fear nothing, dearest — for I only mean to prove to tho 
miscliievous old lady, that notwithstanding all her predictions, 
we have run into no danger whatever.” 

“ Well, then, I trust that you wdll soon succeed, and that 
the joke will be safely over. But I have staid too long from her. 
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I)o you think I had better say anything to her about Mrs. 
O’Donagough, or let the subject drop ? ” 

“ Decidedly say nothing about them, unless she leads to it 
herself, and I entreat, if she does tliis, and perseveres in the 
same tone oi persiflage^ that you will ‘ fool her to the top of her 
bent,’ and appear to understand everything she siiys literally.” 

“ This will be no easy task, Montague, if she pushes the joke 
much further. However, ‘ I will in all my best obey you, sir ; ’ 
and trust that the influence of my name may enable me to enact 
the vrai Agne'^ to your satisfaction.” 

# 

While this conversation took place at one end of the Marine- 
parade, Mrs. O’Donagough pursued her way in excellent spirits 
to the other. Miss Patty, who had scarcely ever heard the 
obnoxious name of aunt Betsy mentioned in her life, had now to 
listen to a great many very deep and shrewd observations con- 
cerning her. 

“ It is no little matter we have done to-day, Patty, I can tell 
you that,” said Mrs. O’Donagough, with an accent, which to 
the young lady seemed rather mysterious in its solemnity. “ Some 
people say that that little crooked old woman is iirimensely rich ; 
if she is — ^but that’s neither here nor there — won’t ])reten(i 
even to give an opinion upon it, — only this much I will say, 
that it is perfectly and altogether beyond the reach of belief that 
General Hubert should let his wife make such a fuss about her 
if she is not.” 

“ She looks as if she had been buried fifty years and dug up 
again,” observed the young lady. 

“ That’s a monstrous good description of her, Patty. But 
don’t you let your wit outrun your discretion, darling. If she 
has scraped and hoarded up some money from what ought to 
have belonged to my poor dear father and nobody else, there is 
no reak)n under the sun why it shouldn’t every farthing come 
to you. Everybody that ever heard of her knows that she is 
tlie most capricious old soul alive, first taking a fancy to one 
person and then to another. All of a sudden, once, fdr no 
reason in the world that anybody could find out, she took it 
into her head to spend nobody knows how much money in 
dressing your cousin Agnes from top to toe, and sending her. 
off, miles and miles from home, to a fine school. And to my 
certain knowledge, she had never seen the child above once or 
twice before. I was by when she took the fancy into her head, and 
I am as sure assure that it was for no other reason in the world 
than just because the girl looked pretty when she took off her 
bonnet and shook back her curls. I remember the stare she 

f ive her, as well as if it was but yesterday. And d’ye think, 
atty, I didn’t see the stare she gave you to-day? Agnes 
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Willoughby was no more to be compared to you at the time I 
speak of, than chalk to cheese, and I do believe in the bottom 
of niy heart, that, if we have but wit enough to flatter her up 
a little and manage to put you forward well, you will have a 
better chance now than any of ’em.” 

“Well, mamma,” replied Patty, yawning, “all I have got 
to say is, that if the old mummy has got some tin to give, I 
wisli she’d come down with it at once, for I want to have a 
black silk cloak, trimmed with lace like Matilda Perkins’s ; and 
if I don’t get wliat she has hoarded soon I shan’t^re a fartliing 
about it at all, for I’m sure, when I’m married, I shall exjiect 
my hiLs])and to shovel out the money whenever 1 may happen 
to want it.” 

“ Nonsense, Patty ! don’t talk so like an idiot,” repliai her 
mother. “You are old enough to know better ; or if you ain’t, 
I’m sure, you have no business with a black silk cloak trimmed 
with lace. Ilow do you think, child, that you are to get this 
tine rich husband that is to shovel out such loads of money 
upon you? I should think you might know without my telling 
you, tliat a girl’s chance of a good match is doubled and trebled 
a liundred thousand times over by her having some money her- 
self.” 

“ Money enough to buy nice things and set her beauty off, 
of course she ougiit to have, and it’s a sin and shame if she 
has not,” replied Patty ; “but I don’t see what she wants of 
anything more, if she’s liandsome.” 

“ Wtiy, tljcn you are not half such a clever girl as I took 
you for, Miss hlartha. Take my word for it, that there is no 
man but what likes to get money with his wife, if he can 
catch it.” 

“ You don’t mefin to say, mamma,” cried the young lady, 
colouring 518 red iiB scarlet, “you don’t mean to say that such 
a girl 5is I am ought to be mtirried for her money ? ” 

“ Lor a mercy, Psitty, what a pepper-box you are ! I never 
sa^l any such thing, you little fool,” replied her mother, laugh- 
ing. “You need not be in such a fright. Nobody can know 
the value of fine eyes better than I do ; my time is not so long 
gone by, I •an tell you, but wdiat I can reznember what they 
are worth. But that’s neither here nor there, Patty ; the fact 
is, you must be civil and attentive to this crabbed old lady, and 
when your father hears what I shall tell him about her, he’ll 
be sharp enough in looking after your behaviour. I’ll engage 
for it.” 

“ Then let him give me a black silk cloak,” szzid Patty ; 
“ I’ll be hanged if I plague myseff to be civil to that little old 
witch for nothing.” 

By this time they had reached their own lodgings, and it 
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was with great satisfaction that Mrs. O’Donagough found her 
husband in solitary possession of the drawing-room, for her 
mind was full of important matter, and telling Patty that she 
had better go and call on the Perkinses, she seated herself ex- 
actly opposite to her spouse, and informed liim of the unexpected 
interview she had had with her old aunt. She recounted at 
length the history of the perfect reconciliation which had taken 
place between them — described the old lady’s evident and 
Irankly-expressed admiration for Patty — ^related the rumours 
which had reac&ed her before she quitted England, concerning 
her aunt’s accumulated wealth — ^and finally expressed her cou- 
■\dction that the best and wisest thing tlu'y could do, w'ould be 
to cultivate the acquaintance of the old lady most assiduously. 

“ I shall say the same, my Barnaby,” replied Mr. Allen 
O’Donagough, “ if I can find out that you are right about the 
old queen’s cash. But you don’t seem over clear upon that 
point, and I liave too much i)romising business upon my hands 
already, to waste time in running after moonshine. I w'onder 
how the old lady came, whether she staged it, or posted? You 
did not happen to hear, did you ? ” 

“ No, Donny, I did not,” replied his wife ; “ but it would be 
a capital thing to find out, w'ouldn’t it ? It would be as good 
as a jieep into her strong box.” 

Mr. Allen O’Donagough did not answer, but sat musingly 
swinging one leg over the arm of his chair for a minute or more, 
then suddenly starting uj), he said, “ Let me find you here wdien 
I come back, Barnaby ; 1 shall not be long.” 

Had time been allow^ed, the lady might have questioned him 
as to his purpose, but there was not ; for before she could say 
“ Stay ! ” he was out of the room, and in the next moment she 
heard the house door close after him. 

Though still unrecognised by any former acquaintance, Mr. 
Allen O’Donagough had fully renewed his intimacy wuth all the 
holes and corners, terrestrial and aquatic, with wdiich Brighton, 
in common with a, 11 other watering-places, abounds. To one of 
them he now made his way, and beckoning to him one of the 
satellites whom he knew as ever ready to do his bidding for six- 
pence, he instructed him to repair to the house* of General 
ilubert, and inquire of the domestic who should answer the bell, 
if he could be so obliging as to teU Mm where Mrs. Elizabeth 
Compton’s carriage put up. 

In less than five minutes after Mr. O’Donagough had pointed 
cut the general’s mansion to his agent, the fellow returned to 
him at Ms station, in an obscure street close by, and told him 
that the lady’s carriage was at the Wellington Arms. Having 
honourably paid the promised sixpence, Mr. O’Donagough pro- 
ceeded to the stables indicated, and there had not only the 
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Batisfaction of seeing Mrs. Elizabeth Compton’s handsome travel- 
ling carriage, but also a most respectable-looking domestic, who 
stood by, evidently to superintend the various cleaning opera- 
tions that it was undergoing within and without. 

Mr. O’Donagough approached and fixed his eye on the 
lozenge with an air of an experienced herald. 

“This is Mrs. Elizabeth’s Compton’s carriage, sir, is it 
not ? ” said he, civilly addressing the servant. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the man, toucliing his hat, 

“ I hope she is quite well ? ” • 

“ Quite well, sir, thank you.” 

“ She must be getting old now, good lady. Did she come 
down post all the way from London to-day ? ” 

“ Yes, sir ; my mistress travels wonderfully well still. She 
came post from Exeter to London the other day, without stop- 
ping above an hour on the road.” 

“ That is capital, indeed I Good morning.” 

***** 

“ Yes, my Barnaby, the game is worth following. Her own 
carriage — post all the way from Exeter, and a servant that 
looks as if he might belong to a duke,” said Mr. O’Donagough, 
re-entering his drawing-room, and reseating himself in the phair 
he had left about forty minutes before. 

“ Bless my soul ! you don’t say so ! ” exclaimed his wife in 
return. “ What a sly old miser she must have been for years 
and years, to be sure ! But no matter for that, Donny — no 
matter how the money was scraped together, so as our Patty does 
but get hold of it. If she docs but get half, it would be woU 
worth having, you know. Her own carriage— just think! — 
post all the way from Exeter. Her own servant — think for a 
moment, iny dear, whether the half of that would not be worth 
having ! and remember, that if she was to die to-morrow, we 
have just exactly as good a right to it as the Huberts. My 
Patty, you know, is precisely the self-same relation to her as 
Agqes. Don’t you see ? ” 

“Yes, my dear, I see,” replied Mr. Allen O’Donagough; 
“ and a very pretty little sight it is, there’s no doubt about that. 
All you have got to do is, to keep it in view, and come in at 
the deatli if you can.” 

“ Then I will immediately write an invitation to them all to 
spend the evening here on Wednesday next,” said Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough. 

“ Do, my dear,” replied her spouse : “ and if they come, I 
assure you 1 shall think very weB of your chance.” 

Mrs. O’Donagough only gave an intelligent nod in reply, 
and seating herself at the table, immediately composed the fol- 
lowing note : — 
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“ My dearest Agnes, 

“ I cannot describe to you the pleasure it has given me 
to see my dear father’s own sister again once more, and that, 
too, in a manner so much more agreeable tlian upon any former 
occasion. Thank Providence I my circumstances are such, that 
I shall never want to be troublesome to her any more in any 
way ; and this must, of course, be a relief to her mind, dear old 
lady. Will you, my dearest Agnes, have the kindness to pre- 
sent my most dutiful respects to her, and tell her that I should 
consider it as the very greatest honour and favour if she would 
come with you, and the general, and oiu* dear Elizabeth, to i)ass 
the evening wdth us on Wednesday next. I tliink that, if pos- 
sible, our sea view is more beautiful than yours. At least Patty 
says, that at high-water it beats all, the rest of Brighton. Poor 
dear girl! — she is positively longing to see her greiit-aunt again! 
She has been telling her papa tliat she never in her whole 
life saw any old lady that she so much admired, and felt so 
much inclined to love. Do, my dear Agues — my own dear 
sister’s only child ! — do exert yourself to obtain this great plea- 
sure for us, and b#cve me, my beloved niece, 

“ Your ever affectionate aunt, 

“ IklAllTUA O’DoNAGOUGII.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

The note of invitation being 'svritteli, Mrs. O’Donagough rose, 
walked across the room, and putting it into her husband’s hand, 
said, while she gave him an affectionate pat on the shoulder, 
“ Read that, Donny, and tell me if you don’t think I’m good for 
something ! ” 

Mr. O’Donagough perused the billet with attention, and 
replied, “ Yes, upon my honour you are, Barnaby ! anil if you 
carry this through, and get those stiff, formal people here to a 
regular evening party, you will do an uncommon good thing, 
and I shall give you more credit for that sort of talent \^tho 
most important that a woman can have, by-the-by) than ever I 
did in my life before.” 

It wius just at this moment, and while Mrs. O’Donagough 
was still rubbing her hands, and giving by her countenance 
every indication of “measureless content,” that Miss Patty 
entered the room. 

“What have you got there, papa?” she cried, gaily, jumping 
forward towards him. “ Give it to me, I will see it, that’s poz. 
Mamma looks as if she were going to dance for joy about it.” 

“ Give it to her, Donny,” said her mother, “ and then she 
will see what is going on.” 
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Patty took the note, and having read it, exclaimed, raising 
both hands and eyes to heaven, “ Well done, mamma ! If you 
ain’t the greatest liar that ever broke bread. I’ll be hanged. Do 
you tliink the old soul will swallow all this? Lord, papa ! when 
you see her you will be ready to crack, as I was — Love her ! — I 
love her! Nasty little withered old weasel! — How can you 
write such lies, mamma? ” 

“ Patty I ” replied Mrs. O’Donagough solemnly, “ there is 
one truth which, if you do not know it already, it is time you 
should. There is no duty more necessaiy to Itiarn in the state 
in which it lias pleased Providence to place us, than that we 
must lie, as you vulgarly call it, when it is necessary. A wife 
and a mother, Patty, has other things to think of, besides just 
her own conscience and convenience. Of course it is much 
eiisier to say the truth out, plump at once, and tell people that 
you don’t like ’em, if you don’t. But I sliould like to know 
how that would answer ? Never you trouble yourself about my 
lying, I beg. I will never lie more than it is my bounden 
duty to do — and I certainly shall never neglect tliat, for any 
object.” 

“ Your mother’s a pattern, Patty,” said Mr. O’Donagough, 
wanking aside at liis daughter. And then added, more gravely, 
“ PJl tell you w’hat, my beauty, I expect she’s got hold of a fine 
hand of cards just now, and neither you nor 1 must spoil the 
playing of them.” 

“ Bless your souls! good people, I don’t want to spoil any- 
thing,” replied Patty, flinging the letter on the table ; “ only I 
say, papa, mind one thing — if you expect that I’ll palaver these 
nasty, disagreeable people for nothing, you’re mistaken ; but if 
you will give me a black silk manldet^ trimmed wdth lace, just 
like Matilda Perkins’s, I’ll engage to do whatever mamma wants 
W'ith this little old mummy of an aunt. Tlie old soul had sense 
enough to say that I need not kiss her, because I could make 
better use of my kisses than that, so I needn’t cuddle her up, as 
mamma docs Mrs. Hubert — and I’m sure I couldn’t, without 
mSking all her little bones crack, and fall to pieces ; but if you 
will give me the cloak, you’ll see how I’ll smile, and courtesy, 
and behave pretty.” 

“ Get away with you,” said her father, laughing ; “ you won’t 
leave me a penny in my pocket, wdth your coaxing ways, if I 
don’t take care. Come, my dear,” he added, to liis wife, “ make 
haste, seal your note, and send it.” 

“ There’s a difficulty alx)ut that, INIr. O’Donagough,” she re- 
plied. “ It wiU be very awkward sending the maid of the houso 
with it. Of course, if they come, we must hire a waitqr, and 
take care to have everything in the very best possible style. 
That’s the only way, depend upon It, to give us a fair chance 
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against the Huberts. How ca^i I inanage, my dear, about send- 
ing the note, without their seeing a maid-servant ? ” 

“ Give it to me — -I’ll send it by a fellow that shall look like 
a groom. That will do, I suppose ? ” said JVIr. O’Honagough. 

“ Delightfully ! ” replied his wife. And the note was 
sent. 

* * * ♦ 

When Mrs. Hubert joined her venerable aunt in her room, 
she found her in her usual mood, full of interest and affection 
about, the childlen, Mr. Willoughby, the Stephensons, and all in 
short, who were objects of interest and affection to Agnes her- 
self ; but all trace of persiflage was gone, and, as it seemed, all 
memory of Mrs. O’Donagough with it. 

After an hour’s pleasant family gossip, they returned again 
to the drawing-room, where they found the general engaged in 
reading the London papers, which had just reached hun. As if 
to atone for any petulance she might have shown in their late 
encounter, Mrs. Compton paused behind his chair as she passed, 
and laying her little hand on his shoulder, said “Dear general ! 
— ^what a pleasime it is to see you all again ! ” 

He understood this as an amende^ and accepted it. Rising 
from his chair, he took her hand, kissed it aflectionately, ami 
leading her to a sofa, sat down beside her, and entered into a 
conversation full of kindness and animation on both sides. 

In the midst of this a silver salver entered, bearing a note 
addressed to “ Mrs. General Hubert.” Agnes took it, and 
glancing her eye at the direction, laid it, unopened, upon the 
table. 

“ The servant waits for an answer,” said the footman, 
distinctly. 

“ Who is that from, Agnes ? ” said the general. 

Mrs. Hubert took up the note again, as if to examine it for 
his satisfaction, but she coloured as she did so, and both her 
husband and her aunt at the same moment, felt convinced that 
it was an envoi from Mis. O’Donagough. 

“ You need not wait, Philip,” said General Hubert, “ I mil 
ring when the answer is ready.” 

Mrs. Hubert meanwhile read her aunt’s affectionate epistle 
in silence, and then put it into her husband’s hand, who rose to 
receive it. 

“ This good lady seems bent upon putting your patience to 
the proof, aunt Betsy,” said he, after glancing his eye over the 
contents. “ It is from Mrs. O’Donagough, and contains an 
invitation for you and for us to an evening party, at her house 
next week.” 

“ May I know what she says ? ” demanded the old lady, 
sedately. General Hubert put the note into her hands. “ Alas 1 
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general,” said she, “ I haye not my eyes here — ^will you have the 
kindness to read it to me ? v” Agnes could not repress a smile as 
she watched the countenance of her husband on receiving this 
request, but there was no escape from the task, and he 
read aloud the affectionate effusion with perfect gravity, 
and very sufficient distinctness. The eye of Agnes was fixed 
upon her aunt as he proceeded. At first her countenance 
expressed a very natural inclination to smile, in which Mrs. 
Hubert frankly joined, feeling delighted that all mystification 
on the subject seemed at an end ; but ere the leature was com- 
pleted, the mischievous little black eyes were soberly fixed on 
the carpet, the mouth pursed up in affected gravity, and every 
feature indicating a r^apse into the same whimsical mood 
which had seized upon her on learning the arrival of her niece in 
England. 

“ I presume we shall all be of one mind as to the answer to 
this epistle ? ” said General Hubert, throwing the note upon the 
table. 

“ Indeed I hope so,” replied Mrs. Compton, meekly. The 
genenil did not quite like the accent, and looking in her face, 
read there, plainly enough, her renewed purpose of teasing him. 
Had he at that moment wisely determined to lay down his arms, 
confess himself exceedingly annoyed at the result of his own 
indiscretion, and shown himself inclined to allow that they 
should have done better had they followed her advice, Mrs. 
Compton would have given him no further trouble ; they would 
all luive acted in concert, and the O’Donagough plague would 
have been stayed. Unfortunately, however, such wisdom did 
not at the moment suit his humour, and he inet her renewed 
banter in a tone as foreign from sincerity as her own. 

“ Is the answer to be no, or yes ? ” said he. 

“ Surely we cannot reluse such an invitation as that? ” said 
the old lady, in a voice which seemed to deprecate the general’s 
suspected harshness of purpose. “I am quite sure that if you 
dream of doing so, it can be only on my account, and I cannot 
tliiifk of permitting it. Poor lady I how affectionately slie 
writes. You really do seem, my dear Agnes, to have conquered, 
by your incessant kindness, all the little asperities of her charac- 
ter. And that noble-looking young lady her daughter, too ! 
What a fond, attaching sort of person she must be ! Do, Gene- 
ral Hubert, have the kindness to read over again that passage 
in which Mrs. O’Donagough expresses the young lady’s feelings 
towards me.” 

General Hubert cast a look upon his wife, half frowning, 
half laughing, and held out his hand again for the letter. But 
Agnes shook her head. Notwitlistanding her strong affection 
for the old lady, she did not quite approve the species of disci- 
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pline she was bestowing upon her husband, and instead of 
giving back Mrs. O’Donagough’s epistle, she opened it, and ap- 
peared to be pondering upon its contents. 

“ You cannot be in earnest, aunt Betsy,” said she, ‘4n 
talking of accepting this invitation. I am sure you would find 
an evening so spent intolerably tedious.” 

“ Indeed, Agnes, you do not do me justice,” replied Mrs. 
Compton. “ The time has been certainly when I felt less kindly 
disposed to Mrs. O’Donagoiigh than yourself and the general : 
nay, so far did I carry my prgudice against her, that I fancied 
there might be something like imprudence in renewing an 
interceurse which circumstances had so completely interrupted. 
I confess all this. But you are not to suppose me obstinate 
in error to such a degree as to refuse yielding my own judg- 
ment to that of General Hubert. And as to my finding the 
evening tedious, I am quite certain that I sliall be more pleased 
and amused by it than anybody.” 

“ Pray, Agnes, let your aunt do as she Hkes,” said Gene- 
ral Hubert. “ Write, my love, will you, and say that you 
accept the invitation.” 

This was carrying the jest, if jest it might be calle<l, con- 
siderably farther than Mrs. Hul)ert approved; and after the 
pause of a moment she determined upon venturing to address a 
remonstrance to both the parties, who thus, by the indulgence 
of a spedes of competition in wilfulness, half jt«t, half earnest, 
were, as she thought, running a grt^at risk of getting into a scrape 
whiclt would be equally disagreeable to both. But as she raised 
her head -to speak, she encountered the ey(*s of her husband, 
who, evidently suspecting her purpose, appeared determined to 
prevent it by giving her a look that recallwl at once his injunc- 
tions on the subject, and her own promise to comply with 
them. 

“ Here is your desk, Agnes,” he said ; “ do not keep the 
servant longer waiting.” 

Agnes took paper and a pen, but again she paused ere she 
used them. “ Are you really in earnest, iny dear aunt, in saying 
that you intend to pass an evening with Mrs. O’Donagough?” 
said she. 

“ Pray, Agnes, do not doubt my word when I have given 
it to you,” replied Mrs. Compton, very gravely. So a civil 
note, accepting the invitation, was written and despatched. 

The manner of its reception very clearly proved its im- 
portance. Mr. O’Honagough himself indeed said but little, but 
that little was impressive. ** General Hubert and his family 
are then actually coming to pass the evening here on your invi- 
tation, my wife?” said he. “Go on aS you have begun, my 
Baruaby, and I may have to buy a court-dress for you yet.” 
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It was not from seeing any improbability of the event pre- 
dicted that ]\Irs, O’Doruigongh paid little attention to the 
prediction at tliat moment ; on the contrary, her feelings might 
rather be expressed by the French phrase, Ca va^ sammot dire 
— but, gaily snapping lier lingers, she only ’ replied, “Let me 
alone, Donny, and you’ll see sights before we’ve done.” 

Having uttered these sibylline words, Mrs. O’Honagough left 
the rooin, and sought, ns all ladies under sUch circumstances 
<lo, to get together a female committee for the despatch of busi- 
ness. More rajwlly than most persons of her age^and size could 
hav(! performed the feat, she descended to the parlour of the 
Missl ’erlcinses, and fortunately found them, together with Patty, 
in full enjoyment of the open window and the telescope. Had 
the room lieen unoccupieil, not all Mrs. O’Donagough’s trium- 
phant feelings would have saved her from a state of positive 
suffering, for the saiiie delightful exliilaration of spirits which 
then made her (dorpnmt, Avould have swelled her bosom almost 
to bursting, had she found no friends to share it.' 

She entered with the important note open in her hand. 
“ So ! here you are, my dear- girls ! I’m monstrous glad I have 
found you, for I havt' fifty things to stiy. In the -first place, 
my dear Miss Perkinses, I hope you have no engagement for 
Wednesday evening next, for 1 want you to pass it wdth us.” 

“ Oh ! my dear madam,” replied the elder sister, “ I am sure 
your kindness and hospitality know no bounds. We shall be 
most haj)py to Avait upon you.” 

“ If 1 l)ad fifty I’ligiigeiiieuts,” said hliss Matilda, “you may 
depend upon it I should not keep one of them, if you asked me 
the .same eA^eiiing. Should I. Patty?” she said, affectionately 
s(]uoezing the arm of iMiss O’Douagough, Avliich rested upon 
hers. 

“ You are a dear, good gii'l, Matilda,” replied Mrs. O’Hona- 
gnngh, AA-ith ehuck ling good humour; “and this time I flatter 
myself I shall give you a fwirty Avorih having. I knoAV you 
admire botli ( leneral Hubert aud liis lady, and theyAvill be with 
us on' Wednesday.” 

Not all M)'s. O'Doriagough’s efforts to assume a tone of 
nonchalance, as she said I Ids, could prevent, a degree of lisjiing 
affeedation from pervading her deliveiy of the imi>ortant 
names, but the tAvo Miss Perkinses were two much excited td 
remark it. 

“ You don’t say so ! ” honestly exclaimed the elder, without 
attempting to disguise ('itlier her su^)rise or pleasure. “ 'i'his is’ 
kind, ma’am, indeed. I heard somebody say at the library that 
tlu'y Avore going to inect tiiein at the Pavilion next Av'eek. Isn’t 
it kind to ask us, hlatildaV ” 

“ Mrs. O’Doiuvgough is ahvays kind,” replied the younger, 

’ K 
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with great deccHruna, and I shall have much pleasure in meet- 
ing the general and his lady, because I really admire them. 
One meets such multitudes of people that visit at tlie Pavilion, 
that it is not that circumstance which strikes me. But the near 
delations of friends I value so greatly cannot but be interesting 
to me.” 

, “ That’s just like you, Matilda,” replied the fond aunt of 
Mrs. Hubert ; “ and you will like too, I know, and for the same 
kind ‘reason, to meet my rich old aunt, as well as my elegant 
niece. This old lady, Mrs. Elizabeth Compton, is not, I pro- 
mise you, the least important personage of the party. She is 
the niaiden sister of my late dear father, is as rich as a Jew, and 
looks, as I have good reason to believe, with rather a partial eye 
on my saucy Patty, here.” 

“ Oh, you dear, lucky girl,” cried the affectionate Matilda, 
throwing her arms round her young friend’s neck — “ How 
delighted I am to hear it,” 

“ Lord ! what does money signify, Matilda, to a girl that’s 
young ahd handsome ‘? If you think that I mean to be married 
for my money, you’re out, I can tell you. I should luive thought 
you had known better than that.” 

“ Married for your money, indeed. What nonsense. Who 
ever thought of that? ” replied !Miss Matilda, playfully shoving 
tlie buxom Patty within sight of her own imago in the glass; 
“but money’s money for all that, my sweet girl,” 

“ And so it is, hlatilda ! ” cried Mrs. O’Donagough, approv- 
ingly, “ and you can’t do better than make Patty undershind 
wliat that means. But now, my dear girls, we must come to 
business. I)o you know 1 have been thinking that it would be 
better to liave the relreslimeids down here, if you’ll lend us the 
room ? ” 

To this proposal the two sisters replied together, with such 
uniformity of acceiit, thought, and fetjling, that it seemed jis if 
one voice oidy uttercxl the joyful “ Oh dear yes ! we Shall be so 
delighted,” which followed it. 

W'ell then, my dears, that’s settled. And now I hnust 
inquire about a nice respectable-looking man to w^ait. You 
don’t happen, I suppose, to know of sucli a one, do you ? ” 

“ I am quite sure I know where you can hear of one,” 
replied Miss Perkins ; “ for I saw a notice up at a baker's shop 
|m*one of the cross streets ; I can’t exactly recollect where ; but 
l4on’t doubt that I could find it.” 

. “ What a dear, clever creature you are ! ” cried Mrs. O’Dona- 

f ough, laying her two heavy hamls on the slender arms of jMiss 
'erkins ; “ then I shall leave that job to you. Next, there’s the 
wax candles to be thought of. We must get klrs. Bates to let us 
have all the lamps and candlesticks she has got. 1 see you have 
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branches to that pretty convex mirror over the sideboard ; they 
will make the room look very elegant : but then there’s the 
ice to be ordered, and cakes, and coffee, and cream. My poor 
head has work enough, hasn’t it ? That’s the worst, you see, of 
giving x)arties in a lodging house, without one’s own servants 
and things about one. Ah me! my dears, if you had known 
me at Silverton Park during tlie time of my first marriage with 
poor, dear Mr. Barnaby, you would wonder to see me make 
such a fuss tis this about receiving a visit from my own 
nearest relations. But a lodging-house is but a Icdging- 
house after all : and I need not tell you that General Hubert 
is a high and mighty sort of personage, for that you can See, aj* 
a glance.” 

Notliing could more clearly sliow the elevated state of Mrs. 
O’Donagougli’s spirits than tliis allusion to her long-forgotten 
park at Silverton. I’he name of that beloved domain had never 
passed her lix)s from the hour she had dwelt upon its beauties to 
Major Allen, during the days of tlieir Clifton loves, to the pre- 
sent. The Miss Perkinses, however, “ caught it ere it fell to the 
ground,” and it added much to the solidity of Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough’s greatnm in their estimation. 

llaving settled with their female friends all they were tb do 
for lier, lugged about, the tables and chairs a little, in order to 
rcdiearse the arrangements for Wednesday, and given Patty a 
hint as to the danger of straining her eyes by a too incessant 
use of the darling telescope, Mrs. O’Donagough bustled up 
stairs again, and apx>roachin^ her husband with a coaxing, but 
not doubting demeanour, told him tliat she had settled every- 
thing with the d(,‘ar Perkinses about having their room, and all 
other things they were to aid her in, and tliat she was come now 
for his share of the job. 

“And wliat’s that to be?” he demanded, instinctively 
putting his hand uxion the jiocket where his money wjis 
dcjiosited. 

“ Yes, Donny,” said the lady, laughing, “ that’s it; at l^st 
tliafs one. jiart of wdiat I want. I will take care, my deal*, that 
everything shall be in excellent style, and I will only trouble 
you for two articles — money and ofiicers. I dare Siiy the 
general plays a good rubber, — all ofiicers do, you know. But 
at any rate we must have some red-coats to make us look gay.”* 

Her husband looked ujiat her as she spoke with aq^ueer sort 
of exj^ression that she coidd by no means understand. How- 
ever, she was not very anxious for an interpretation of it, when 
he said, “ And how much money do you want, my dear? ” She 
made her demand, wdiich was complied with instantly, without 
an observation ; a style of doing business so novel and agree- 
able, that she immediately left the room in a most enviable state 
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of spirits, to set off on a shopping expedition, without waiting 
for has answer to her second demand. 

It was not, therefore, till the very day of the party had 
arrived, that she received a bit of information from her husband, 
which greatly lessened her anticipations of gaiety for the 
evening. 

- Wliile enjoying a jalate of her favourite prawms for breakfast, 
Mrs. O’Donagough suddenly exclaimed, “By-the-by, Donny, I 
am by no means sure that Foxcroft and Dartmore and Willis 
will be over troll pleased with having nothing but ice and cakes 
to eat after their rubber. I sitspect that they’ll miss their 
lobster salad and porter, and I’m sure I shall. What d’ye say 
to having a table laid in the corner of the dining-room, with 
about half a dozen knives and forks, for those that like some- 
thing substantial? And then, you know, if the Huberts go 
tolerably early, w'hich theyil be sure to do, on account of that 
little creaky thing aunt Betsy, you can brijig your old friends 
up stairs again, for aiiother rubber and a glass of toddy.” 

“ Have you done breakfast, Batty ? ” demanded ]\Ir. O’Bona- 
gough. 

“ All but this one prawn,” rcj»lied the young lady, taking a 
solitary straggler that remained in the dish. 

“ Well, then, go and take a look-out with the glass, and see 
if the French steamer is in sight. 

This errand was of a nat ure to insure obedience, and Patty 
was out of the room in a moment, 

“ I say! JMrs. O’Donttgough, I have got a wmrd or two for 
your private ear, so sit still a minute, if you please,” said the 
husband. 

“ Mercy on me ! wiiat’s tlie matter? ” replied the wife, some- 
W'hat startled Ixdh by the words and manixu’. 

“ Nothijig at all is the inatler, u)d(.'.ss you make a fool of 
yourself ; and I think you know better than lliat.” 

“ I think so too,” rejoined the lady, with rather a heightened 
colour ; “ but 1 wish you’d 8])eak out.” 

“ Don’t be afraid, I’ll speak out fast enough. You told me 
the other day that I W'^as to get oll'icer.s for your ])arty to-night, 
and then you flew off in sucli a f uss, that i had no time to say 
anything in answuu. But it’s time to tell you now, that you 
can have no officers to-night, except the high and niiglity 
Lieutenant-General Hubert, Colonel of the * * * regiment 
of Dragoons.” 

“And wiiy not, I should like to know? Good gracious, 
O’Donagough ! how very dull it will be ! ” 

“ It had better be dull than dangerous, Mrs. O’Donagough.” 

“ Dangerous 1” reiterated his wife. “What on earth do 
you mean? ” 
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“ I mean, my dear, that if I hope to do any good from the 
singular bit of luck which has brought me into kindred and 
acquaintance with Lieutenant-General Hubert, I must not 
invite Messrs. Foxcroft, Hartmore, and Willis, to meet him.” 

“ Lord, Donny ! Do you suppose he is such a fool as to 
expect people will never ask anybody but generals to drink tea 
with him?” 

‘‘ Not exactly that, ]\Irs. O’Donagough. But he is a sort 
of man that one never invites to meet — sporting gentlemen, 
who live by their wits.” • 

“ I am sure it is a shame, then, that you should invite such 
people here at all. How do you know that some of ’em may 
not fall in love with Patty, some day, and a pretty match that 
would make, wouldn't it? ” 

“ I must be doing business, Mrs. O’Donagough, let me be 
whore I will ; and you ought to know that, 1 should think, by 
this time. I’ll take care that none, exactly of tliat sort, shall 
marry Patty, let them fall as much in love with her as they 
will ; and remember now, and always, if you please, tliat your 
business is not to ask questions about my company. I shall 
never give lobster salads to anybody that I can't make pay for 
them, neither shall I ever spoil a great game by mixing it up 
with a little one. People starting with less advantage tlian I 
do now, have managed to line their own purses, and get a peer 
fora daughter into the 'bargain. 1 see no reason why I may 
not do the same. But it won’t come by inviting size-ace to- 
gether to a tea party.” 

“ Jt is a monstrous bore,’’ said Mrs. O’Donagough, “but I 
suppose you know best.” 

‘‘ Probably, my dear,” replied her spouse. “Make yourself 
and your girl, and your room, as fine as you will; and have 
your Miss Perkinses to help, if you like it. No great harm can 
come of that. They are not handsome enough to have any 
danger in them. But for my jilayfellows, let me keep them in 
the background when I think fit, and niiikc no remarks upon it. 
Do as I would have you, and when you get to London you shall 
be rewarded for it.” 

Though Mr. Allen O’Donagough did know hest^ his lady was 
not so ignorant as to be very greatly astonished at w^hat she had 
heard ; and being, as all the world allowed, a very sensible 
woman, she made the best of it — hinting to the Miss Perkinses, 
with a judicious touch of mystery, that General Hubert was 
known, by those who were nearly connected and intimate with 
him, to have a multitude of whims, one of which was, that he 
had a great dislike to associate with any but field-officers. Patty 
stormed at hearing this, and declared that she wished all the 
Huberts, man, woman, and child, were at the bottom of the 
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sea ; but the Miss Perkinses knew better than to talk such non- 
sense, and even Miss Matilda felt capable of valuing the dignity 
of the association, though she was not insensible to the priva- 
tions it brought with it. 

General Hubert’s family, meanwhile, were not unmindful of 
the .threatened festivity, though not quite so mucli occupied 
thereby as the hospitable projectors of it. The general himself 
was a little chafed at finding that he was manoeuvred into a scrape. 
But he managed extremely well to keep this feeling hid. His 
sweet wife suftered herself to be led, satisfied that she could not 
go very wrong if led by him. And Mrs. Compton quietly 
enjoyed the conviction that she should soon bring Ceneral Hubert 
to confess there was more wisdom in keeping clear of a Mrs. 
Barnaby, than in braving her approach, and trusting to dignity 
and skilful tactics to render her harmless. 

That she was in a fair way to achieve this desirable end 
there was no doubt, and it miglit have been as well if the 
venerable plotter had rested satisfied with what she had already 
done to insure it. But she had no intention of letting the 
gentleman ofl“ b 6 efisily. She had not forgotten the many 
quizzings she had brought upon herself during the last dozen 
years % warning him, that half the globe did not afford 
distance sufficient to render intercourse and communion w'ith a 
Barnaby safe. She remembered his jestings, gentle tliongh 
they were, upon the circulating library as a source of know- 
ledge respecting the conduct of human life ; and the result of 
all these reminiscences was a determination to push a little 
further the system she had so ably begun. Some excuse for the 
old lady’s persevering mystifications may be found, perhaps, in 
the skill and pertinacity by which h(^, for whose especial ad- 
..vantage they were set in action, concealed their ctfect upon 
him. 

“Do aU the dear children go with us to-night? ’’ said the 
old lady, looking round upon the assembled family on the 
morning of the eventful Wednesday. 

“ Not any of them, I believe,” replied Agnes, quietly. * 

“Surely, you do not mean that, my dear? Is the general 
growing cautious already ? Is it he who objects to the young 
people’s being introduced to their cousin ? ” 

“ No, indeed ! ” said General Hubert, turning over the mighty 
pages of the “ Times ” newspaper with a little fracas. “ No, 
indeed, Mrs. Compton, I have not interfered on the important 
subject.” 

“ Emily has not made her appearance at any evening partios 
aef yet,” said Mrs. Hubert, smiling. 

“ But Elizabeth is just the same age as her cousin,” observed 
the old lady, with an innocent air of pleading for indulgence. 
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“ I do hope you will let her go ; unless, indeed, General Hubert 
sees any objection to it.” 

The general turned over another page of his noisy news- 
paper, but said nothing, 

“ Elizabeth may go if she lilces it,” replied Agnes. 

“ 1 would rather not go, mamma, if you please,” said the 
young lady, slightly colouring. 

“ Why not, my dear?” inquired Mrs. Compton, holding 
outlier hand to invite the recusant to her side. 

Elizabeth wont to her readily, and quite unc'bnscious of the 
underplot that was going on, said very frankly, — 

“ Don’t advise mamma to take me, aunt Compton, because 
I had a grpat deal rather stay at home with Emily.” 

The old lady kissed her cordially, and said, “ You will feel 
a little shy with your i:’ou.sin at first, my dear, I dare say ; 
jierhaps, indeed, it will take some time before you are thoroughly 
used to her. However, <'us you will have so many nice oppor- 
tuniti(^s when you are all living together in London, I dare 
say your mamma and papa will let you remain with your sister 
this evening. We must have Compton with us, however. I 
hope he does not intend to forsake the old aunt w'ho eloped 
with him V ” 

“ I wdll go with you all the world over, aunt Betsy!” replied 
the youth, gaily. “Besides, I am exceedingly anxious to see 
my new' cousin.” 

At about half-past eight o’clock in the evening. General and 
Mrs. Hubert, their son, and venerable great-aunt drove to the 
residence of IMr. and Mrs. O’Donagough on the Eiist Cliff. 
The moment in wdiich their carriage .stopped at the door was a 
hapi>y one for the rive j^ersons asseml)lcd in the drawing-room ; 
for during the last hour, a constantly increasing fever of ex- 
pectation had been tormenting them all. 

“ Well, now% I hope you will be contented, mamma ? ” cried 
Patty, from her station at the window, “ One, two, three, four 
of ’em. diiere’s no Miss Elizabeth though, but such a beautiful, 
tall young man, 1 do believe it is the Lord Willi.am I told you 
of, Matilda, only he is out of regimentals. It is good-natured 
of them to bring him, at any rate ; and now,” she added, in the 
wdiisj)er wliich so often marked their mutual affection and con- 
fidence, “ now I shan’t care three straws about Eoxcroft and 
Willis — shall you? ” 

khve the (lucstion could be fully answered, the “ nice respect- 
able waiter,” threw wide the drawing-room door, and announced 
the guests. 

Mrs. O’Donagough stood within six feet of it, radianf in 
crimson satin an<i blonde ; and, as usual, ready co envelop her 
“ darling Agnes ” in an embrace, overflowing with lapjjets and 
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love. Behind her, in single file, were stationed — first, her 
daughter, in a transparent dress of rose colour over shining 
•white calico ; her profuse black ringlets dropping from all parts 
of her head, her large eyes fiasliing their eager rays through the 
doorway to light upon the expected lord, and her bright com- 
plexion vgry unnecessarily heightened in its glowing splendour 
by a slight touch of her mamma’s rouge. Kext appeared Miss 
Matilda Perkins, a very model for canful dressers. Not a pin 
but did its duty well ; not a plait nor a pucki^r but fulfilled the 
wearer’s will, -♦-not a hair tliat produced not the effect of two. 
The more retiring elder sister Avas modestly sheltei’ed behind her, 
conscious, perhaps, that the bracing energi('s of hope having 
failed her, the patience neces.sary for an (.‘ffective past forty 
toilet, had failed her too, and that she Avas not sufliciently 
fait a j}einilre to appear in the foreground. Behind Miss 
Perkins, senior, stood Mr. Allen O’Donagougli, sleek and sober 
in new broad-cloth, and a well-trinuned wig. 

Mrs. Compton and her niece Agues entered arm-in-arm, 
an arrangement which seemed to puzzle iVIi'S. 0’lh)nagough, for 
she could not conveniently embrace them both togethei' ; and 
being particularly desirous that the hlisses Perkins should see 
the elegant Mrs. General Hubert enfolded in her arms, she 
stood for half an instant, uncertain how to proceed. But a 
movement of hir. O’Donagough favoiu ed her purj)ose ; for feel- 
ing himself rather too much thrown into the background by the 
two file of Perkinses, he made an active movement forward, and 
bowing profoundly, ventured to jwotrude a welcoming hand 
towards the ladies; whereupon, ;^Irs. Compton withdrew her 
arm from that of Agnes, and suddenly di-o})ped into a chair, as 
if too much fatigued to stand longer ; being j)repared, as it 
should seem, to go all lengths for tlie promotion of her project, 
short of actually touching Ikt Australian relatives. 

The moment Mrs. Hubert stood t^one, J\lrs. O’Honagough 
pushed aside her husband’s extendi'd hand without ceremony, 
and with a movement much too suddcji to be either foreseen or 
resisted, once more inclosed her in a fond (anbrace, Avhich lasted 
so long, as to make Miss Perkins exclaim in a whisper to Mr. 
O’Donagough, “Dear me! What a pleasure it is to Avitness 
such affection I Your lady perfectly dotes upon her niece, and, 
I’m sure, no wonder ! ” 

Released at last, Mrs. Hubert moved on, shaking hands with 
Patty, and bowing to her father. But there was still much 
bustling ceremony to go through ; the two Miss Perkinses were 
to be introduced, and General Hubert respectfully, aifyetion- 
ately, and gracefully welcomed. This was all admirably accom- 
plished by Mrs. O’Donagough ; a low courtesy, a smiling 
pressure of the hand, and a sort of swinging bow, by which slie 



indicated to him an arm-chair at the upper end of the room as 
his jtlucc, comjJeted the tripartite operation. But when she 
found herself face to face with the young Compton, she was 
puzzled. Who, or what he w'as, she could by no means con- 
jecture ; his remarkable height and manly appearance naturally 
enough prevented her from guessing that he was the son of 
Agnes ; so having smiled upon him very graciously, and then 
recollecting wdio brought him there, turned round again and 
made him a courtesy, she set about insisting upon it that Mrs. 
C()m})ton should change her jdace from the chafr to the sofa ; 
l)iit the active old lady soon cut short her energetic pleadings 
by so rapidly making the rnoveineht she suggested, as to 
lejive her suspended in the very middle of her “Indeed and 
indeed — ” 

It can hardly be denied, I believe, that, when a party of 
ladies and gentliuncn are in a position from any cause embar- 
rassing, the gentlemen are more awkward than the ladies in their 
manner of enduring it. Mrs. Hubert ceased to feel emOarrasste 
de s(( pem))oie as soon as she had ix'leased it from the encircling 
arms of her aunt. IMrs. Couipton, from tlie moment she had 
scath'd herself, began to enjoy the whole scene. Tatty could be 
at- no loss wdiere or how to look Irom the moment Compton 
Hubert entered the room ; the ^liss Perkinses, each in her owm 
way, wau’e looking just as they ought to do; and Mrs. O’Dona- 
g(.)ugh wars much too fully occupied in the expression Of her 
family feelings to be conscious of any aw^kwardness at all. But 
(lenci'al Hubert held his hat in his hand less gracefully, perhapis, 
than he had ever held it before ; and Mr. O’Doiiagough w ould 
willingly liave compounded for misdealing three times at his 
next batch of wdiist, could he have obtained thereby the power 
of addressing three sentences to the general with a tolerable 
aj)]>earanco of ciise. 

The first decisive change in this state of things was produced 
by Ml'S. Compton's saying, in her gay, clear voice, “ X’ray, Mrs. 
Hubert, have you reuK'inbered to introduce your son Compton 
to your aunt Barnaby V — I beg pardon, 1 mean O’Honagough.'’ 
Th(‘. old lady probably expected to produce some pictures(][ue 
eHects by thus throwing a new light upon the circle ; but it is 
probalile that the result w'as even greater than she anticipated. 
JS’o sooner did Mrs. O’Donagough catch her w'ords than starting 
from her seat, her hands clasped, her head thrown forw'ard, and 
her eager eyes advancing farther still, she rushed tow'ards the 
startled young man, and, laying her hands heavily on his liead 
as if to bestow her blessing, began parting and pushing back 
his clustering curls in order to enable her, as she said, to examine 
the features so naturally and so inexpressibly dear to her heart. 
As she thus held the youth imprisoned, gazing the while into 
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his forcibly up-turned face, she discovered that he was strikingly 
like every member she had ever known of his mother's maternal 
ancestors ; and, as she immed them all in succession, she im- 
pressed a fervent kiss upon his brow in honour of each indi- 
vidual of the catalogue." The young man became exceedingly 
red, and when at length released, the manner in which he shook 
his handsome head and set himself to rights again had some- 
thing so irresistibly ludicrous in it, that even the vexed general 
indulged in a smile, and his mother laughed outright. 

“ Glorious 'creature ! ” exclaimed Mrs. O’Donagough, as 
soon as she had recovered her breath. “ Good heaven, what a 
face ! Patty, come to me, my child. This is the fii*st male 
descendant of my beloved fatlier that I have ever seen. Dear, 
blessed spirit ! how his licart would have i-cjoiced to look upon 
liirn! Give your hand to your young cousin Compton. 1 re- 
joice that his name is Compton — my own dear maiden name ! 
Take her hand, Compton, and remember that your great-grand- 
father and her grandfather were the same.” 

Compton Hubert was, perhaps, as saucy a student of fifteen 
as Sandhurst ever sent forth, a peculiarity of temj)erament 
considerably increased by the unlimited indulgence of his aunt 
Betvsy, the principal object of whose life had been, from the 
hour that he first gav^o indications of having a v»dll of his own, 
to indulge that will in every possible way. She was, uiduckily, 
but too able to perform this by the i)ertinacity with which 
General Hubert liad resisted all her (sfiorts to endow Agnes 
with her wealth during her own life ; after long battling, this 
point had been settled according to his will, leaving lua at 
liberty to spoil his second son, who, before his birth, was 
promised to her as her heir to her heart’s content. Some 
counteracting influence was, of course, found in the goo:l sense 
of his parents when he w'as with il»em ; and that he was in truth 
a fine, frank-hearted, generous felJow, can no more be denied 
than that he was effronte as a page,' when occasion permitted. 

It so happened, that exactly at the moment wdien 1^1 rs. 
O’Donagough was so pathetically entreating him to take his 
buxom cousin by the hand, the lad caught his aunt Compton’s 
keen twinkling black eye fixed upon him. It would jiot be 
easy to say what it was he read there which encouraged tlie 
perpetration of such audacity, but certain it is, that, in.stead of 
taking the young lady’s hand as requested, he suddenly threw 
his arms round her neck and kissed her vehemently. 

Mrs. Compton drew out her pocket-handkerchief, and its 
close application to her face prevented the possibility of ascer- 
taining whether slie laughed or frowned. Mrs. Hubert looked 
as grave as she could ; the general exclaimed, almost uncon- 
seiously, “ Compton I ” Mr. O’Donagough grinned ; Mrs. 










O’Bonagoiigh looked on with undisguised rapture, crossing her 
arms upon her own bosom, with a sort of teiidcr pressure that 
seemed to indicate that in her heart she embraced them both. 
'Hie Miss Perkinses looked, turned away their heads, and looked 
again ; while Patty herself glowed, and pouted, and pushed, and 
laughed, and finally, when the young gentleman withdrew his 
arms, gave him a look which any spinsters, less devotedly 
attached to her than the Miss Perkinses, might have interprete<i 
into a challenge to repeat the attack at the first favourable 
opportunity. • 

This little interlude produced an excellent effect on the 
spirits of most of the party ; the general and his lady, indeed, 
might liave felt inclined, had the thing been possible, to remove 
themselves and their son elsewhere ; but the old lady was 
decidedly pleased by the adventure, nothing doubting that such 
a.nd such- like occurences would speedily bring General Hubert 
to the state of oontrition in which she was determined to see 
him. 

IMrs. O’Donagough immediately felt herself not only the 
great-aunt in ewe, but the mother-in-law in posse, of the young 
gentleman ; while her calculating husband could not but see 
very substantial hopes of familiar coini)anionship from such a 
]>egiiining. The IMiss Perkinses naturally felt themselves more 
at their (!ase in a little party so affectionately intimate ^’►getber, 
and Patty snapped her fingers in her heart at all the Lord 
A^dlliaIns in the garrison ; though, at the same time, her faithful 
lover Jack caused her secretly to breathe a reservation in his 
favour, which, if interpreted, would have shown that she still 
intended to marry him, if he asked her. 

“ Ring the bell, Mr. O’l)., will you ? and let us have some 
tea and cofiee. These hot evenings make one long for one’s tea 
always, don’t they Matilda V ” said Mrs. O’Donagough, giving 
the young lady she addrossc<i a sidelong look of triumj^h and 
dcliglit, as she passed before her to resume her station near the 
sofa on which the old lady and Agnes were sitting. 

'i’li(‘ rcspectaWe waiter soon made his appearance, and 
laboured round and round the room, Avith coffee, tea, cakts, and 
bread and butter, without intermission, for the space of one 
hour; the conversation, meanwhile, being carried on chiefly 
))etween Mrs. O’Donagough and Mrs. Hubert, and consisting 
almost entircily of questions and answers concerniig Mr. Wil- 
loughby’s state of health, habits, residence, and pursuits — the 
number, fatness, leanness, shortness, and tallness, of Mr. Frederic 
Stephenson’s children, and of the constant longing, from which 
Mrs. O’Doiiagough liad suffered during the whole of her resi- 
dence abroad, to know all particulars resx^ecting every relation 
and connection which Mrs. Hubert had upon earth, who must 
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ever be, as slie declared, more interesting to her than all the rest 
of the world beside. 

By the time the persevering waiter liad completed the laf^t 
round of cake and bread and butter which he considered neccvs- 
sary, the recently smuggled French clock on the chimney-])iece, 
being in excellent repair, audibly pronounced ten warnings of 
the progressive, though not always rapid, march of time. Seve- 
ral of the party counted the strokes, and Mrs. Hubert was one 
of them. 

“ I think the carriage must be here, general,” said slie, 
looking expressively at her husband; '‘we arc always early,” 
she added, turning to Mrs. O’Bonagough, “when my aunt 
Compton is with us.” 

“ Good gracious, my dear Agnes ! ” she replied, in consider- 
able agitation ; “ you Avon’t be so cruel as to think of going yci ? 
You will positively break our hearts if yon go aAvay without ico, 
or oranges, or anything. King the bell Mr. O’JD., if you 
please.” 

]Mr. O’Donagough did so, sharply. The respectable waiter 
had not yet reached the bottom of the stairs, so the summons 
W’as answered with as little delay as his weariness would ]>ennit. 

“ Let the dining-parlour be ready for us dircclli/, Fotts,” 
said INIrs. O’Bonagough, very imjiressively ; and then rising 
from her chair, she made her way by a brisk movement to the 
door, in time to reach him as he was passing through it, and 
wdiispered in his ear, audibly only to himself and Compton 
Hubert, who was carrying on a muttered tittering conversation 
with Fatty, near it, “ Don’t forget to light the wax candles by 
the mirror, and let us know the minute it is all rc^ady.” 

The interval which intervened before this announcement w\as 
made, certniidy ajtpeared a very long one, bxit it came at last ; 
upon wdiich. Air. ()'Donagough, according to previoxis orders, 
often reiterated, ap])roached tlio sofa, and “ louting low',” 
offered his arm to Airs. Flizabeth Compton. 

“ You are very obliging, sir,” said the old lady, briskly; 
“ but General Hubert is always kind enough to take care of 
we.” 

Thus called upon, the general drew near, and took the mis- 
chievous old woman under his protection, supporting her, as 
usual, very carefully, but certainly feeling a little provoked wilh 
her as the cause of aU he liad been enduring for the last hun- 
dred and tw^enty-tlirce minutes. 

Thus rebuffed. Air. Allen O’Donagough next proflTered his 
attentions to Airs. Hubert, who accepted them, unconscious that 
she took the same arm from which she had shrunk with so 
much terror some few years before at Clifton — ^the gentleman, 
however, remembered it, and laughed inwardly ; well-pleased at 



the hocus-pocus sort of change his skill and fortune had jointly 
brought about. Then came the mistress of the fcte^ the gentle 
ISI iss Perkinses following after, not sorry, certainly (thougk 
deeply impressed w'ith the honour they had enjoyed), that tlie 
period of its duration was drawing to a close, and not unmind- 
ful that, however long tliat period had appeared, the time which 
should follow, through wliich the ennobling recollection of it 
must hist, would be the longer still. The procession was closed 
by Patty and her cousin Compton, the intimacy between them 
being greatly increus(^d by the young lady’s jala^ng her hand 
upon the banister for a slide, and exclaiming, 

“ Now then ! which will be down first? ” 

On reaching the bottom of the stairs, Mrs. Compton forget- 
ting, or pretending to forget, that there w^as anything more to 
bo done, walked briskly on towards the door of the house, at 
wliich a servant of General Hubert’s was stationed ; but Mrs. 
() Dojiagough, on seeing Iut pass the open door of Miss Per- 
kins’s jiaiiour, heedless of the radiant light that issued thence, 
or of tlie waiter who stood beside the entrance, doing all tliat 
man could do, save laying his liands upon her, to give her no- 
tice that she ivas to enter there ; on seeing this, Mrs. O’Hona- 
gough pushed }»ust her liusband and Mi-s. Hubert, and Avith 
almost panting agitation implored aunt Betsy and the general, 
to come into the rel'reshment-rooin, and eat some ice. 

The necessity of eoinpliance was so evident, that General 
Hubert immediately turned round, thoiigli the little hand which 
rested on liis arm was ahno,'<t withdrawn on his doing so. But, 
ajipariuitly, the old lady recollected herself, and felt aware tliat 
she Avas not performing Avell the part she lia<i undertaken ; for 
on entering the parlour, she immediately seated herself at the 
table, accc'pted everything that Avas offered to her, placing one 
thing aside, as soon as another came, and thus, thougli tasting 
nothing, setting an cxamjdo of great activity. The eldest Miss 
Perkins ventured to seat lierself beside her, obligingly otlering 
lu'r services to procure whatever she might Avisli to take, Avliieh 
J\lrs. Compton replied to, by saying, “ You are venj kind, 
ma’am but Avbeii the Avortby Louisa perceived that ice, 
orange, custard, and cake, Avere succi-ssivcly acccjitiid, and suc- 
cessively placed aside, she could resist no longer, and gently 
ejaculated, 

“ Dear me, ma’am, everything is so nice, yet you eat 
notliing ! ” 

“ 1 never taste anything after a six o’clock dinner, ma’am, 
excepting a glass of cold AA’atev,” replied the old lady, A’ery 
civilly, but still conti lining to extend her hand to everything 
tliat Avas offered to her. This ajijiearaiiee of octcnipation on her 
part certainly kept the party together considerably longer than 
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would have been the case withoitt it ; but at length she turned 
herself completely round to General Hubert, who stood behind 
her, and said, in her gayest, clearest accents, “ ]^ow then, 
general, I think we may go.” ‘ 

This proposition now appeared too reasonable for any further 
"Opposition; Mrs. Hubert had taken ah ice, Compton had fed 
his cousin Patty with two, the general had swallowed a mouth- 
ful of execrable wine with his host, and the old lady had 
evidently done all she intended to do. Shawls, therefore, wcm 
sought and fceind, hands were shaken, “ Coming out,” was pntT 
nounced by Mrs. Hubert’s footman from the door, and the party 
drove off. * { ^ 

The only words uttered among them en route were, “ I fear 
you must be very tired, my dear aunt,” from Mrs. Hubert ; and, 
“ Not the least in the world ; quite the contrary,” in reply, 
from IVIrs. Compton. 


‘ CHAPTER XVn. 

Whatever might have been the degree of enjoyment produced 
by Mrs. O’Donagough’s party, whilst the whole company re- 
mained together, it certainly ended in unmixed satisiketion to 
those who rem,ained after General Ilub^t’s carriage drove off. 
Mr. O’Donagou^h’s feeling of enjoyrriint probably arose in a 
considerable dkigree from knowing that the thing was over. 
The Miss Perkinses, cordially pressal to fall upon the ices 
(which no degree of skill could preserve), not only liixuriattMl 
in their dulcet coolness, but in all the pride of having j>ass(;'d the 
evening in such society., and all the relief produced by its having 
depjirted. But the happiness of Mrs. O’JDonagough and Patty 
was of a more sqbstantial kind ; they, indeed, also eat ice, and 
were* no% insensible to the delight of pulling off their gloves, 
iand “ feeling easy,” as they all designated their present state of 
enjoyment ; but beyond tliis, both mother and daughter con- 
tem^ated restilts tlie most lasting and important from the events 
of the evening. Mrs: O’Honagough determined to be very 
cautious and diplomatic, and to “ say nothing to nobody ;” but 
she also determined that her own daughter siiould come to as 
great honour as the daughter of her sister, and marry a Hubert 
— ^unless she could do something better. 

Patty, who looked perfectly intoxicated with delight, as she 
meditated an all that pa&sed between herself and her cousin, 
came exactly to the same conclusion ; the only difference being, 
that her reservation was in favour of Jack, while that of her 
mamma had reference to any lords who might chance to fall in 
ber way. 



The Hubert party said very little to each other about the 
visit, in any way. Perhaps Mrs. Compton would have thought 
she had done enough to punish her dearly-beloved general for 
all the pertinacy he had shown in making light ,of her prophe- 
cies, had he but utterexi one single word indicative of dislike to 
the O’Doriagough race in general, or to any individual among 
them in particular. But he sahl not that word. Agnes feared 
to lead.to the subject, lest the species of covert wartare, which 
slie perceived to be still going on between her husband and her 
aunt, might be excited thereby ; and as for Conjpton, feeling 
conscious that he had been superabundantly impertinent, ho 
secretly rejoieexi tliat the adventures of the. evening seemed to 
lie umicr an interdict which rendered all allusion to them im- 
possible. llis sister Elizabeth, indeed, found an opportunity to 
ask, when they were alone together, what he' thought of their 
Australian cousin, and he replied by giving her just such a de- 
scription of the evening as might have been expected from so 
saucy a personage. • • 

J^veral excursions on sea and land iipniediately followed, 
during which the O’Donagoughs were, in truth, very nearly 
forgotten. 

It was exactly one week after IHrs. O’Donagough’s party, at 
half-past five o’clock in the afternoon, that Mr. aftd Mrs. 
O’Donagoiigh, IMiss Patty, the two Miss Perkinses, and Lieu- 
Honant Dartmoor, being all seated very comfortably at dinner in 
the drawing-room, were startled, and, as it were, draggc*d in- 
voluntarily from the table to the windows, by the most 
tremendous clatter upon the pavement that it was well possible 
for horses and carriagt's to make. 

“ Who in the world are these? ” cried Miss Matilda to Lieu- 
tenant Dartmoor, beside whom she w'as so lucky as to beplaced. 
“ Hiroe carriages and four, and two outriders ; mercy, wliat a 
dust ! Liveries green and gold — well I 1 should, like to know 
who they are ! ” 

“ Stop a moment ! I think I can tell you,” replied tlie 
LicuUmant, protruding his person, almost at the risk of .kis life, 
through the oj>cn window,' in order to obtain the* information 
'Tcquired. “ Yes, I thought so ; I remember' the arms because 
of the crest — the Stephensons — they are first-rate dashers, 
1 promise you. We had thtan here last?autumn, and they made 
the whole place alive.” 

“ Stephensons! what Stephensons? ”■ demanded Mrs. 
O’Donagough, in a tone of authority. “Tell me, Captain 
'Dartmore, all you know about them, I enti'eat you. I have an 
interest in that name which nobody else in company can have 
—except, indeed, my own daughter. Do you i^iean Erederic 
Stephenson, brother of Sir Edward ? ” 
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“ Yes, ma’am ; those are his carriages, I give you my word. 
Everybody knew the set-out last year; there was never a day 
that they were not making parties or pic-nics^ or something or 
other. Several of our officers were always invited when they 
had dancing. Their arrival will make a sensation through the 
whole town.” 

“ Gracious heaven ! was ever anything so fortunate ! Now, 
Mr. O’Donagough, I sliall liave the pleasure of introducing you 
to some more of my connections. You must remember Frederic 
Stephenson Clifton — that is, I mean, you must remember my 
often talking about knowing him there.” 

“ Perfectly,” replied Mr. O’Donagough, gravely, re-seating 
himself at the table ; “ and no wonder you shotild have oiten 
mentioned him as a gay personage, if that is the style he usually 
travels in.” 

“ He is a man of immense fortune, and such a dear creature ! ” 
said Mrs. O’Donagougli, addressing Miss Perkins, and smiling 
as wdth a sort of tender recollection of past days. 

“ He is an old acquaintance, then V ” said Miss Matilda, with 
nervous eagerness. 

“ Old acquaintance ? Bless you, my dear, he is one of the 
nearest relations I have — ^l)y marriage.” 

“ And coming here unexpectedly in this way ! Well to be 
sure, you are fortunate, Mrs. O’Donagoiigh. Are you not 
delighted, Patty ? ” ’ 

“ No, not I,” replied the young lady. “ I don’t see tlie good 
of having relations, if one never sees ’em. I’m sure the Huberts 
might as well, be at Jericho as at Brighton, for anything we see 
of ’em.” 

“ How can you talk such nonsense, Patty,” said her vexed 
mother, “ wdien you know that "yv'c have called there three times 
since the delightful evening they spent h(>rc, and liave always 
heard where they w'ere gone. Tiicy have always been driving 
into the country somewhere or other, to amuse my aunt Comp- 
ton, I suppose, and people can’t be in two places at once, let 
them wish it ever so much.” * 

“ That’s true, I’m sure, if ever anything was,” observed IMiss 
j|*erkin8, with energy. “ The very nearest relations in the Avorld 
can’t always be as much together as tliey wish. And after Avliat 
we saw the other night, my dear Miss Patty, you can’t persu-ide 
US. but what there’s one of the party tliat wouldn’t be very far 
frmu East Cliff, if he had his own way.” 

Come, come, Louisa Perkins ! No tales out of school, if 
you please. Let me give you a little more Irish stew, to stop 
that mouth of yours,” replied Mrs. O’Donagough, laughing 
“ Never mind.het, Patty. Don’t blush about it, cousins Avill be 
cousins all the world over.” 
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“ It is all very well to talk of drives into the country,” said 
the judicious Matilda, taking her cue from Mrs. O’Donagough’s 
evident delight in the Subject ; “ it is all very possible. Neverthe- 
less, people often throw dust without blinding the lookers-on. 
I saw what I saw, and I know what I know. The general 
didn’t marry so very young himself, remember — and I susjpect 
his opinion is, that young folks ought not to be too much m a 
hurry.” 

“ There may be something in that, Matilda,” replied Mrs. 
O’Donagough, nodding her- head sagaciously. “We must not 
talk anything about it yet. Captain Dartmoor, remember that 
this is all among friends, and must go no further.” 

“ Did Stephenson play when he was here ? ” inquired Mr. 
Allen O’Donagough, addressing his military friend. 

“ Oil yes, I believe so ! ” was the rejily. “ He did everything 
— ^rode races, gave balls, basjxike plays, got up raffles. There 
was something or other going on the whole time they stayed — 
and if you inquired, let it bo what it might, you were sure to 
find that the Stephensons were at the bottom of it.” 

“ What delightful peojde 1 ” exclaimed Miss Matilda. 

• “ Why yes,” replied the lieutenant, looking towards Mrs. 
O’Donagough ; “ it would be a good set to get into, certainly.” 

“ But the worst of it is,” said Mrs. O’Donagough, with more 
dignity and reserve of manner than was usual with her ; the 
worst of it is, that these sort of people are so very exclusive. 
Near relations, of course, are excepted, but Frederic Stephenson, 
dear good-natured fellow as ho was, and always particularly kind 
and flattering to me, even before he married my niece’s half- 
sister, even he was always rather famous for giving himself airs.” 

A gentle sigh heaved the bosom of Matilda. Miss Louisa 
looked very grave, and shook her liead, and the lieutenant seized 
<. the decanter of INIazooka, or Mortola, or Pontac, or Bondac, or 
wliatcver the mixture might be called which stood near him, 
and swallowed a glassful of it. 

The result of a certain consultation held that night between 
Mr. abd Mrs. Allen O’Donagough on the subject of this impor- 
tant arrival was that another call at General Hubert’s hou 
must be made on the following day, where, if they were m 
admitted, they might at least obtain intelligence as to the trut 
of Lieutenant Dartmoor’s infoniiation. 

The O’Donagough trio set off, accordingly, at a proper visiting 
hour on the following morning, dressed, one and all, with more 
than usual care, and determined that, if it were possible to avoid 
it, their trouble should not be in vain. 

“ Is Mrs. Hubert at home?” was the first question at the 
general’s door. The servant hesitated, and hirs. O’Donagough 
instantly made a movement in advance. 

I. 
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“ I particularly to see my niece, if it be only for half a 
moment,” said she. 

“ My mistress is just going out, ma’am,” replied the man, 
standing rather pertinaciously in the doorway. 

“ It is only for one moment, and upon family business of 
importance,” said Mm. O’Donagoiigh, making another step in 
advance, before which the man retmed of necessity, but without 
quitting the handle of the door. 

“ Perhaps, ma’am, you w'ould be pleased to leave word that 
you would cnll agtiin,” said the servant. 

“ AVhat do you say, 3Mr. O’l). ? Suppose w^e do, and fix 
the time exactly, and then we shall be sure of seeing her.” 

Do ' just as you please, .my dear,” replied JMr. Allen 
O’Donagough. “ It will make no tlilference to me. Only,” ho 
added, in a whisper, “you may as well ask about tlie 
Stephensons.” 

“ Then we will caU again — exactly at five o'clock to-day. 
Please not to forget the message, James — I think your nmne is 
James? I am pretty sure I heard my niece call you James.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, my name is James.” 

“ Well then, James, I must insist upon it that my message 
is delivered exactly. A message from your mistress’s own aunt, 
you know, ought not to be neglected, (live Agnes — give your 
mistress, I mean — my most attectionate love, ami Miss O’Dona- 
gough’s love, and Mr. O’Donagough’s compliments, and say that 
we shall call again precisely at five o’clock,” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said the man, advancing a step in his turn, 
and bringing the door with liim. 

“ Stop one moment, if you please,” siiid IMrs. O’Donagough, 
laying her palm firmly on the outwurrd side of the door. “ t’-an 
you tell me, James, if the Ste})hensons jirrived yesterday ? 
Frederic Stephenson, I mean, who married yom* mistress’s sistei', 
you know.” 

Tlie man looked rather surprised, either at the question or 
the manner of it, but answered, “ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ And where are they ? Of course they can’t all be here — 
Jhree carriages — servants outside, and all ? 

“ No, ma’am, they went directly to their own lodgings.” 

“ Then please to give me their address directly.” 

“ Mr. Stephenson has taken House, ma’am, the same 

he had last year.” 

“ House. Whereabouts is it ? Do you know 

House, Mr. O’D.?” 

Mr. O’D. did not, but the servant gave the full address, and 
at length succeeded in shutting the house-door. 

“ Now, then, let us go there directly,” cried Mfs. O’Dona- 
gough. “ It is no good beating about the bush. Let us take 
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our cliance at once. If they choose to be civil, why so much 
the jitter, and if not, why we can’t help it, and the sooner we 
know it, the better.” 

To this reasoning Mr. O’Donagough made no objection ' and 
after toiling a considerable distance tlirough unmitigated sun- 
sliine^ somewhat to the injury of his lady’s rouge, and not much 
to the advantage of his daughter’s temper, they at length 
reached the handsome mansion to wliich they had been directed. 
Mr. O’Donagough stoutly pulled the bell, more stoutly than 
the well-hung instrument required; and the tinMmarre thus 
produced occasioned an instantaneous throwing wide of the 
folding-doors, disclosing to the djizzled visitors a handsome hall, 
wliich at the first glance seemed half-filled with livery servants. 
The green and gold, recognised by Lieutenant Dartmoor, was 
indeed there, and in great abundance, but sot off with such 
richness of jilush and profusion of lace and tassels, that the 
great soul of Mrs. Allen O’Donagough almost felt daunted. Till 
that moment she had conctaved that the establishment of 
(Jeneral Hubert wiis perfectly splendid, but thenceforward 
she rarely named the family without observing that nothing 
could be more unpretending and quiet than their manner of 
living — merely a butler and two footmen, besides the coacliman 
and grooms ; — ^but always adding, that to be sure nothing could 
be more striking than the contrast between the two sisters’in 
their style of doing things — the establishment of her brother 
Willoughby’s second daughter being really almost royal in its 
magnificence. 

An answer in the affirmative being returned to their inquiry 
if Mrs. Stephenson were at home, their names were received, 
and passed from mouth to mouth till the sound of Mr., Mrs., 
and Miss O’Donagough, made the lofty staircase ring again. 

Mrs. O'Douagougli, with an effort worthy of her powerful 
mind, immediately recovered her self-possession, and gracefully 
shaking her plumes, marched up the stairs in unblcnched ma- 
jesty. Mr. O'Donagough followed, looking as demure as a 
newly-created bishop, while the young lady, with wide-staiing 
eyes, and a countenance indicative of something approaching 
dismay, closed the procession. 

On reaching the drawing-room door, Mrs. O’Donagough 
paused for a moment till her husband and daughter were beshle 
her, and then stepped forward, determined that nothing sliort 
of her being turned out of the room should prevent her 
establishing her claim to connectionship with all the grandeur 
she beheld. The first room they entered was exactly in the 
style of decoration most Hkely to enchant the senses of Mrs. 
O’Donagough, being of that florid character which is calculated 
to insure a rent of forty guineas per week at a watering place. 
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As it was nntenanted, she ventured to exchange an expressive 
glance with her husband : but tlie man in green and gold 
stalked on, and another pair of folding-doors being thrown wide 
open before them, disclosed a room with an immense semicir- 
cular window opcining upon a balcony, which commanded a 
magnificent view of tlie sea. 

In this balcony stood two gentlemen, the one arranging a 
spy-glass on its trellis- work, for the accommodation of the 
other ; wliile a third, whom Patty instantly recognised as her 
cousin Conlpton, was assisting a little fi;llow in a fantastic 
fancy-dress, composed of blue silk and white muslin, to climb in 
the most dangerous manner possible to the roof of the frail 
construction. Close beside the window, on a conch placed per- 
fectly in the shade, though all without was sunshine, reclined 
nearly at full length, an extremely delicate-looking little woman, 
•with a profusion of light ringlets about her taco. Her robe, of 
the finest muslin, lined with the prettiest shade of pink, was 
profusely decorated with lace, her small feet accomraodatod with 
quilted satin s]ij)pers of the Siime pale colour, and her slender 
fingers, sparkling with gems, emjdoyed luxuriously in arranging 
a bouquet of flowering myrtle, and gorgeous geranium-lflossoms. 

This pretty and very picturesque lady raised a glass to her 
eye as the strangers were announced. Let them have been 
whom they would, she could hardly have risen, so difiicult would 
her attitude, and the multitude of flowers in her la,}), have ren- 
dered the attempt, had she made it. But this she did not do ; 
and her eye-glass failing to sujqdy tlie information which their 
names did not convey, she turm;*! it from her visitors to the 
servant who had ushered them to her presence, and pronounced 
the word, “ Who ? ” 

This was not promising, any more than the puzzled air with 
which, after the name had again been dist inctly pronounced, she 
shook her head, and in a soft, and somewhat lisj)ing voic(; 
added, “ I fear there is some mistake.” 

“I cannot be surprised at your not knowing mo, my dear 
• IMrs. Stephenson,” said Mrs. O’J lonagougli, pushing away a 
little work-table, and placing hemelf close to the sofa, “ but I 
"think you must have heard your sister Agnes mention her aunt. 
— ^Perhaj® you may recal the name of Barnaby ? ” 

“ Mrs. Barnaby ? Oh dear yes, certainly ! ” replied Mrs. 
Stephenson, slightly colouring, and slightly smiling at the same 
time. “ I have heard of you very often. Is that tall lady your 
daughter ? Fray sit down. Sit down, sir,” with a wave of the 
hand to Mr. O’Donagough, which seemed to indicate rather a 
more distant part of the room for his station. Then turning to 
a flaxen sylph, of some ten or twelve years old, who was thi*ead- 
ing beads, she said,^ 



“Go out, Agnes, and tell your papa, and your grandpapa, 
tliat Mrs. Barnaby is here.” 

“No longer Mrs. Barnaby, my dear madam.” Give me 
leave to introduce Mr. O’Donagougb, my husband, and Miss 
C)’l)onagough, my daughter.” 

“ Oh dear yes ; I beg your pardon. I remember all about 
it now. You went out to India, did you not, as a widow? I 
quite remembcir hearing Mr. Stephenson speak of the widow 
Barnaby ; and you married in India, I suppose ? ” Here Mrs. 
Stephenson again conveyed Iicr glass very unceremoniously to 
licr eye, and reconnoitred first Mr. O’Donagough, and then his 
daughter, ]\li-s. O’Donagough herself being too close to render 
it necessary ; though, in truth, she w’^as exceedingly near- 
sighted. “ I dare say,” she continued, still employing her 
glass, “ that my father will remember all about you directly, 
and 1 am quite too happy you have called, I w^auted to see you 
so very inueh.” 

“ It is sw'eetly kind of you, I am sure, to say so,” said the 
delighted jMrs. O'Donagough. “ No w'onder that I should long 
to see you ! I shall always consider your dear father as my 
brother, and one of his cliildren must, of course, be as interest- 
ing to me as the other. I am quite certain tliat in a very little 
wiiile my own dear Agnes, my own sister’s child, would hardly 
be dearer to me than yourself! You are the very image. of 
your dear father 1 So like wiiat I remember him at Silverton 1” 

Tlie still youthful-looking face of Mrs. Stephenson was, 
during nearly tlie wiiole of this sjteeeh, completely buried in the 
large bouquet she held in her tw’o hands. Nor did she spealc 
again, till, in obe.dience to her summons, Mr. Willoughby and 
hir. Stephenson entered from the balcony. Then, raising to 
them a pair of laugliing eyes, though her manner was perfectly 
grave and ceremonious, she saiil, 

“ Pajia, this is hlrs. Barnaby. The late Mrs. Barnaby, I 
mean. Frederic, I believe you used to know her too. ller 
name is now INIrs. Donago. She is come to call upon us, with 
all lie? family.” 

“Is it possible!” exclaimed Mr. Willoughby, coming with 
outstretched hands towards his sister-in-law'. “Indeed I am 
very glad to see her. I hope you are well, my dear Martha ? ” 
and with a kind and gentle smile he attempted to take her 
hand. 

But this was not the species of salutation in which Mrs. 
O’Donagough’s warm heart (as she was wont to describe it) 
most delighted. 

“ No, dearest Willoughby 1 ” she cried, “ after such an 
absence, let Us meet as w'e parted at Silverton, with a sisterly 
embrace!” The gentleman of co\|pie complied; but sighed as 
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lie felt hfe own sliglit person lost, as it were, and buried in the 
majestic vastness of that of his sister-in-law, and remembered 
how very different were the circumstances of the two moments 
she thus placed side by side. 

The operation completed, however, he resumed his quiet and 
gentlemanly kindness of manner, gave two lingers to the ex- 
tended palm of Mr. Allen O’Donagough, upon that person 
being solemnly pre.sented to him, and kissed, without Avaiting 
to be asked, the bloomfng daughter of his n'covered relative. 

Mrs. O’Ponagoiigh, with her usual quickness, immediately 
saw that of all the great and gi'and connections amidst which 
herliappy destiny had thrown her, Mr. Willoughby ivas the one 
to stick to, with the least chance of being shaken off. She felt 
that he w'as her sheet-anchor, and rouml him she determined to 
swing, let the Avind blow from wdiat quarter it would. 

While these introductions and embracings were proceeding, 
Mr. Stephenson and Compton Hubert stood silently watching 
them; the former, with his usual uuAvearied spirit of gaiety, 
determined to administer to the amusement whicli the eyes of 
Ills Avife — the only portion of her lace tliat w'as visible — shoAved 
she derived from the scene, and the latter only Avaiting till his 
grandfather had concluded his civilities to Miss Patty, in order 
to renew his own acquaintance Avith her. 

Mr. Stephenson speedily perceived tliat there was no need 
of any interference on liis part, in ord('r to put the Avell- 
remembered Mrs. Barnaby in action for the amusement of his 
wife ; neither did it seem to him at all neca^ssary on the present 
occasion^ to put in play any portion of that fund of good- 
humoured persiflage^ in AAdiich his Nora d(iighte<l, for the pur- 
pose of bringing forth to aucav Miss Patty’s claims to the same 
species of notice, inasmuch as his young friend Compton ap- 
peared fully adequate to the task. Therefore, having boAved a 
smiling acknowledgment to Mrs. O’Donagough’s atfectionate 
recognition, be sat himself down r-o as to eoimnamj a full view 
of the whole party, and of his Avife’s eyes into tlie bargain. 

It required but a sliglit glance from time to time to pel'ceive, 
that however absurd, there Avas nothing very ncAv in the flirta- 
tion going on betAv-een the young people ; every feature of the 
case being essentially the same as must ever recur, when a bold 
boy is encouraged in his audacity by a coarse-mannered girl. 
But not so Mrs. Allen O’Donagough. Her energetic affection 
— her laughing ecstasy at their present reunion, and her weep- 
ing softness over the days tliat w^ere gone — her modest insinua- 
tions of her own geaiteel independence and the joy she anti- 
cipated from watching A\dth “ true .mierhj offectionf^ his present 
affluence — contrasted with Mr. Willoughby’s somewhat embar- 
rassed, but always polite r4|nner of listening to her, formed a 



iaUeau of no common kind, and one from which a less laughter- 
loving pair than the one before whom it was performed might 
have found amusement. 

At length it seemed to strike Mr. Stephenson, who, not- 
witlistanding his too boyish love of mystification, was really 
good-natured, that Mr. O’Donagougli was left rather too much 
in the back-ground, and turning abruptly round to him, he 
said, “ AV(m’t you take a look at our fine view, Mr. O’Dona- 
gougli. Idiis is the most commanding window in Brighton.” 

Mr. O'Donagougli immediately rose, and with a not very 
unskilful assumption of gentlemanly case, walked towards the 
window. 

“ It is i>cTfectly magnificent ! ” he said, “ and it is unique. 
No other mansion in Brighton is so happily situated.” 

“ That is very true, sir,” sjiid Mr. Stephenson, rising, and 
following him out upon the balcony. “ We have been fortunate 
enough to get this house! three ycjirs running.” 

Frederic, Stephenson was one of those happy-natured people 
who, loving his wife and cliildrcn, heartily loved also, only in a 
somewhat leas degrees, all tile other goods with which the gods 
liad provided him, and Avanted no warning voice to bid Jiim 
“think them worth enjoying;” but liked well, nevertheless, 
that ail ai'ound him sliould perciive and acknowledge what a 
jKirticularly happy fellow ho was in all respects, llad Mrs. 

( )’ I )onagongh been within reach of watcliing her husband during 
his con verso ti on with ]\lr. StepheiLson on the balcony she would 
have found that she did not vet know him so well as she fancied 

V 

she did, and that theri' Avas still some aspects of his Proteus- 
like nature which had never been exhibited to her. With a 
Cautions avoidance of all subjects that might prove dangerous, 
]\Ir. Allen O’Donagough now conversed like a man of the gay 
world, vdio knew perfectly well how to appreciate so accora- 
plishcid a personage as ]\I.r. Stephenson, With the rapidity 
which is usually acquired by persons that not only possess their 
wits, but live by them, he contrived to form a tolerably correet 
estifuate of the strong and the weak points of the gentleman’s 
chara(‘t('r before he parted from him, while at the same time be 
left on Mr. Stephenson’s mind, a persuasion that he was a re- 
markably clever, well'-informed man, and that it was quite won- 
derful how he could ever have married such a ridiculous person 
as Mrs. Baniaby. 

Their colloquy and their acquaintance might have proceeded 
still further had not Mrs. Stephenson got tired of watcliing 
birs. Barnaby and her father, and Miss Barnaby and her 
nephew, which happened the sooner from no longer having her 
husband’s eyes to answer the appeals of her own. For a time, 
indeed, her young daughter, who forsook her beads, and changed 
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her place for the purpose of watching the odd -looking strangers, 
supplied his absence tolerably well, by the very intelligent looks 
which she exchanged with her maiunia (for it was not part oi 
tlie family discipline to deny the yoimger branches their lair 
sliare and participation in all the enjoyments of quizzing) ; but 
the young lady, after having seen enough to enable her to mimic 
both Mrs. and hliss Donago satisfactoiily, ran olf to tin* school- 
room, to puzzle the French governess, and delight her sisters by 
the performance. ‘ 

Soon after jier exit, Mrs. Stephenson withdrew the shelter- 
ing myrtle from her face, and freely yawned. But neither Mrs. 
nor Miss O’Donagough saw it. They were both too happy, too 
elated to observe it. The graceful lady then ciianged lier posi- 
tion on the couch, and with an air of pretty restlessness threw 
aside her flowers, took a book, yawned again, and flnally lose 
from her attitude of repose, and despite her fear of freckles, 
sought her husband in the balcony. 

E troppo caro ! ” she whispered in his ear. 

Mr. Stephenson immediately broke short the conversation in 
which he was engaged, by saying to his wife, as he took her 
arm, to lead her lioman atmosphere which he knew she dreaded, 

“ You are come to remind me, Nora, of iny engagement — are 
you not ? I must beg you to excuse me, Mr. O’Donagough, I 
am obliged to go out, and must therefore wish you a good 
morning. If you will leave your card, I will certainly have the 
pleasure of calhng on you.” The observant Mr. Allen O'Dona- 
gough took the liint, and re-entering the room gently admon- 
ished his wife upon her seeming forgetfulness of the flight of time. 

“My dearest O’l)., can you wonder at it? ” she replied, her 
eyes and her cheeks glowing with enthusiastic sensibility. 

“ Think of the years wdiich have elapsed since my dear brother- 
in-law and I have thus sat side by side together ! Can you not 
imagine how it must bring back the memory of my beloved 
Sophia ? Such moments are too delicious to be measured ? ” 

Mrs. O’Donagough slowly rose from her chair as she spoke ; 
and what with feathers, veil, floating mantle of stiftened muSlin, 
and her own august expansiveness, it struck Mis. Stephenson that 
she had never seen anything so large in her life before, and she 
seemed to shrink up into her own delicate mipnardise^ as if anxi- 
ous to increase the contrast. Mrs. O’Donagough stepped 
towards her with an extended hand ; but the fair Nora had no 
mind to be “ shaken,” and glancing up an appealing look to 
her husband, which he perfectly well understood, she retrograded 
a step or two, at the same time bowing her farewell, while he 
advanced, took the large hand in his own much smaller one, and 
atoned for all his lady’s deficiencies, by a voluble repetition of 
“ Good bye, Mrs. O’Donagough, good bye, good bye.” 



A WELCOME I)ErARTUE:ji. 


Tlioug'h Frederic, notwithstanding all his good nature, 
shook tlie huge hand very much as if he wished to shake it off, 
Mrs. O’Donagough held fast, till in a half-whisper, she had 
munnured something very tender to him about the memory of 
Clifton, and past times — then determined to emulate the 
elegant retreating movement of Mrs. Stephenson, she began 
backing out of the room, bending deeply forward at every 
6tci>, like the head of a ship in a too fair wind, and reiterating 
“(looi) morning! good morning! gcJod morning!” till she 
reached tlu!: door. « 

Mr, O’Donagough was so glad that it was over, and, as he 
felt, ivcll over, that on throwing open the door of communication 
between the two drawing-rooms, for his daughter and wife to 
pass, ho slipped by them, as if the more quickly to insure his 
own retreat. On reaching the landing-place, however, and 
finding liimself again amidst the imi)ressive troop of green and 
gold oliicials, he remembered that he w.-is not making his exit 
according to the established rules of etiquette, and turned round 
to make way for his wife and daughter to pass before liim. It 
was with a feeling little short of dismay, that he found that they 
WTre not, as he imagined, close at his heels, and on casting an 
Orpheus-like backward glance into the rooms, he perceived 
that his wife was not. half set free, for she was still in the inner 
apartment. 

In fact, while backing out of the room with her husband and 
daugliter following, Mrs. O’Donagough had totally lost sight of 
and forgotten her slender brother-in-law ; but no sooner did 
she jierceive him again upon the removal of Mr. O’Donagongli’s 
person, than it struck her she had not properly taken leave of 
him, and rushing back again, she very liberally tlircw her arms 
around him — for her fond hands met behind his back — and im- 
pressing a not silent kiss upon his check, exclaimed, “ Good 
licaveii ! was I indeed going wdthoiit uttering a sister’s farewell 
to you, dearest AVilloughby V Let us soon meet again. 1 have 
no words to express the happiness I feel in your society. ” 
And*then, as Frederic, Nora, and the young Compton had all 
taken refuge in the balcony, she turnal about, quitted the room 
with a rapid step, seized upon Patty’s arm, who was left staring 
in the doorway, rejoined her husband, and with happy and 
triumjjhant feelings descended the stairs, which, as she owned 
as soon as she had left the house, she had mounted an hour be- 
fore with her heart in her mouth. 

“ She is gone, positively gone, Nora ! — so come in, out of this 
scorching air ! ” said hlr. Stephenson, after carefully recon- 
noitring the. apartment. 

“ Thank our stars I ” replied his wife, falling, as if exhausted, 
upon the sofa. 
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“ It is a very hot day,” said Mr. Willoughby, rising from a 
chair, into which he had sunk, when Mrs. O’Donagough with- 
drew her arms from his person. “ Very hot and oppressive 
indeed — tliink, Nora, I will go into my own dressing-room, 
and lie down upon the sofa a little. But don’t let any of the 
dear children come to me, for I feel very much overcome and 
fatigued.” So saying, the gentle, kind-hearted Mr. AVilloughby 
languidly withdrew, and soon fcU last asleep without having 
even whispered to his ol/n heart that his affectionate sister-in- 
law had nearly talked and hugged him to death. 

“Are they not curious people, aunt Nora? ” said Compton, 
as soon as his grandfather hud quitted the room. 

“ Curious ! Oh ! heavens ! ” replied Mrs. Stephenson, with 
a profound sigh. And then she stopj^ed, jis if unable to articu- 
late another word. 

“ The girl is handsome though, isn’t she ? ” demanded the 
youth ; ad^ng, with a shrug, “ but to be sure she is most liorribJy 
vulgar.” 

“ IIand.some? you have the face to call that monster hand- 
some, Compton ? How hideously ugly you must think us all, 
your mother and sisters included.” 

“ No I don’t, aunt. But there are more styles than one, 
you know.” 

“ Do stop him, Frederic ! For mercy’s sake do not let him 
talk of sti/ks^ with that fearful creature in his thoughts ! Do 
cxj»lain to him what style means, will you? His mother has a 
style, and I have a style — of — of appearance, I mean. But to 
use such a phrase to her, really looks as if he did not know the 
use of language. It is j)erfectly disgraceful. Dearest F redei-ic ! 
for pity’s sake, tell me, must I ever endure the sight of those 
people more ? ” 

“ Uj)on my word, I am afraid so, Nora,” was the unsatis- 
factory reply. “ Remember tliat they arc nearly related to 
your sister Agnes, and in fact very nearly connected with your 
father. How will it be possible to avoid yoiir seeing them ? ” 

“ Then you must make up your mind to my dying, 
Frederic, for as to my enduring existence under cir(;umstanccs 
resembling those of the last three hours, it is perfectly out of 
the question.” 

“ Well then, dear, we must contrive to vary the circum- 
stances as much as possible. The sight of that great woman 
amuses me more than I can express. It is a sort of lesson in 
natural history to watch her as she is now, and remember her 
as she was some dozen and half years ago, or near it. I would 
not give her up for more than I’ll say — ^and Compton’s love 
too, with her large face, bright cheeks, and brighter eyes. 
They are treasures, perfect treasures in their way.” 



A DREADFUL POSSIBILITY. 


ii&i 

“See what, it is to be a philosopher, ” sighed forth Mrs. 
Stephenson, resting her head on the arm of her conch, and 
applying a bottle of salts to her nose. “You are too sublime 
for me, Frederic — you are indeed,” 

“ If you will be a good girl,” replied her husband, laughing, 
“ and promise not to die about it, 1 will let you off easy, pro- 
mising oidy to indulge my scientific speculations now and 
then, Ilow she contrived to get him I cannot guess ; but 
Madam Barnaby’s husband is really a very well-behaved, 
sensible man.” , 

“ Oh — h ! ” was uttered by Mrs. Stephenson, with another 
profoundly deep “ suspiration of forced breath.” 

“ Come, Nora,” said I''rederic, “ make the best of it. I am 
ceftain your father will be vexed, dear good man, if you declare 
open war upon this ixnfortunate race.” 

“My father? Nay, Frederic, it is too good to quote him 
against me when you liave this moment seen him take to his 
bed, sick of the Barnaby ! However, let us talk no more about 
them, or decidedly I must go to bed too, Bing the bell, dear, 
wfill you, and order some open carriage or other — 1 die for fresh 
air ! By the way, Frederic, do you tJiink that large lady wiU 
ever kiss rne ? I give you warning, you will never see me alive 
again if she does.” 

“ Every possible precaution, Nora, shall be taken to prevent 
it; {ind we will keep Compton always in readiness to act as 
your deputy, should the thriving offsjxring of the large lady 
attempt anything of the kind. You Avill not refuse, Compton, 
to jierlbrm this vicarial service for your aunt? ” 

The boy coloured, tossed his handsome head, and yielded to 
the solicitations of his young cousin to return to the balcony, 
and set .him climbing again, 

“ Where will you drive, Nora? ” inquired Mr. Stephenson, 
when tlie carriage Wiis announced. , 

“ To see Agnes, and consult Avitli her how best to guard 
against the inroads of this horde of savages.” 

• “ Do so, my dear, by all means. She will counsel you very 
discreetly, depend upon it,” 

^ ^ ^ 

When the-eisters met, there was, as usual, a very free exchange 
of confidential communication between them. Mrs, Stephenson 
declared that her curiosity being satisfied, she felt nothing but 
terror at the idea of any familiar intercourse with “Mrs. 
Donago ;” and that, somehow or other, she must find means to 
prevent. To all this Agnes listened without surprise ; but 
when in her turn she dwelt upon her own embarrassments from 
the same source, and related all the circumstances of the gene- 
ral’s half-playful warfare witli Mrs. Compton on the subject, 
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the feelings of Nora underwent a sudden change. Notwith- 
standing a firm foundation of genuine liking and goodwill, there 
was often a considerable difference of opinion on many subjects 
between the high-minded and dignified, yet simple-mannered 
General Hubert, and the capricious and affected, though affec- 
tionate little beauty, his sister-in-law. 

She had quite sense and right feeling enough to be conscious 
of his high worth, and often in her graver moods, acknowledged 
his superiority to everybody in the W'orld, but her husband. 
Yet she dearly 4oved to contradict him, and to make him feel, 
in spite of all liis wisdom, that the very folly of a pretty w'oman 
has power in it. She was, moreover, wont to declare, that his 
wife spoiled him, and that all he wanted to make him j)erfectly 
agreeable, was a little well-organised contradiction. 

The tormenting process wdiich the venerable Mrs. Compton 
seemed to be now making him undergo, for the express i)urpose 
of proving that he had been wrong, secretly delighted Aim. 
Stephenson. She listened to every w'ord concerning it with 
deep attention, comprehended perfectly the game which both 
j)arties were playing, and immediately determined, thoughtless 
of consequences, to eke out aunt Betsy’s efforts to pi'ove that the 
general had blundered by every means in her pow'er. Of tins 
new whim she gave no hint to Agntis, but parted from her with 
a gentle promise to endure the llonago infliction as patiently as 
she could. 

Had it not been for this unfortunate vagary on the part of 
Mrs. Stejfiicnson, it is probable that all serious annoyance from 
the O’Houagoughs would have gradually died away, from the 
positive difficulty of keeping up anything like friendly inter- 
course between persons so every wray incongruous. But for this, 
the ci-devant major’s ambitious jmojects W'ould have gradually 
sank into a humbler sphere, his wife w^ould soon have i:)relen ed 
talking of her “darling Agnes,” to enduring the restraint of her 
presence ; aunt Betsy would have grown wetuy of the sport, 
and so would Master Compton too ; while it can hardly be 
doubted that General Hubert himself would have gladly sufielctl 
the discordant connection to be placed on a proper footing, 
according to Mrs. O’Honagough as much considei'ation as might 
bo granted without inconvenience to his own family, but no 
more. 

Thdt all this was most devoutly to be wished, nobody felt so 
strongly as poor Agnes ; but unfortunately in this case, neither 
her judgment nor her conduct could avail to clieck the mischief 
produced by the frolicsome thoughtlessness of Nora — the easy 
pliability of her husband, and the sort of compunctuous weak- 
ness with which poor Mr. Willoughby permitted himself to be 
persecuted by his first wrife’s sister, as a sort of atonement for 
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his deeply-repented neglect of her child. All this worked 
together so effectually, that before the end of a fortnight, the 
mischief had got so far ahead* of them, as to produce a per- 
fectly good understanding on the subject between General 
Hubert and Mrs. Compton. Both cordially confessed they 
had been wrong, and most cordially united in deprecating the 
consequences of it ; but, unfortunately, they were no longer 
capable of stojiping the movement the^ had put in action. 

Mr. O'Donagough, without making the slightest attempt to 
lead Stephenson to play, contrived to discover tlmt in the winter 
he had no sort of objection to it ; and, meanwhile, by innu- 
merable devices to make himself useful and even agreeable to 
him. With iis much genuine coarsemess, he had infinitely more 
tact than his vulgar wife, and was, in truth, so able an actor, 
that with an object of sufficient importance before him, he w'as 
capable of sustaining many characters extremely foreign to his 
own. Stephentson soon Ixilieved him to have been the most 
enthusiastic sportsman, the most enterjirlsing naturalist, and 
the most benevolent s]:)eculator who had ever visited New South 
Wales, and listened to his unbounded lies with undoubting con- 
fidence, till at length he became fully convinc5od, tliat despite 
the peculiarities of “the Barnaby,” he had found a very 
valual,)le ac(piaintance in her husband ; and that at the time 
when everybody was talking of the country with interest, it 
was really very pleasant to have picked uj^ a man who probably 
knew more about it than any one else in England. It was 
exactly the sort of thing Frederic Stephenson liked, enabling 
him to get in the van of information, without the bore of read- 
ing interminable books, and endless quarterly articles upon it ; 
and, in short, Mr, Allen O’Donagough was soon on such 
excellent terms with “ the rich Stephenson,” that he dined with 
him twice in one week, and might most days bo seen walking 
and talking with him on the pier for an hour together. This 
intimacy went on the more prosperously, because Mrs. Stephen- 
son contrived in her usual easy style, to perform her part of the 
mischi(‘f she was so thoughtlessly promoting, wdth very little 
inconvenience to herself. She called once or twuce on Mrs. 
O’Donagough ; but as her carriage had two or three children in 
it, she could not leave them, and therefore only sent in her card, 
and when these visits were returned, it wuis poor Mr. AVil- 
loughby who had to converse with her. The inviting Mr. 
O’Donagough to dinner, of course did not include the ladies of 
the family ; yet the talking of it served extremely well to show 
the gencr<il that his friendly reception of his wife’s aunt had 
already entailed the connection upon them, and in addition t© 
this, Nora more than once amused herself by inviting Patty to 
pass the evening when Compton was engaged to dine with 
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them, a device which produced a display of coquetry on the’ 
paxt of'^he young lady, so comic, as repeatedly to make her 
forget her fine-ladyism in heai’ty laughter at the remembrance 
of it. 

It was by dilating a little too maliciously upon this, m the 
presence both of General Hubert and Mrs. Comptom, that the 
foundation of a perfect reconciliation between them was laid. 
No sooner did they find themselves alone together, or, at Icfist, 
with Agnes only for a witness, than they both, as by common 
consent, pleaded guilty to great folly in permitting Compton to 
amuse himself in so objectionable a manner ; and the ice once 
broken, nothing could be more frank than the sincerity with 
which each declared themselves to blatne. But, unfoi'tunately, 
iti-was much easier to confess the fault than to remedy it ; and 
so insidiously did Mrs. O’Donagough contrive to turn every 
accident to profit in promotijig tiie intercourse between the 
cousins, that at length the old lady.snddenly dcflaretl her inten- 
tion of returning immediately to Compton Basset, and taking 
her young heir with her for the purpose of giving him some 
shooting upon his own manor. Tins was conferring a degree of 
pre-eminent dignity upon tlic boy, which both father and 
mother, under other circumstances, would have been very likely 
to disapprove ; but now no objection was made to it, and the 
scheme was immediately decided uj)on. The bright eyes of 
Miss Patty could by no means stand a competition with par- 
tridge shooting with his OAvn dogs, and the youthful ]x)thario, 
mounted on the coach-box of aunt Betsy’s carriage, dashed past 
the abode of his kd/e, and waved his hat so gaily to her and 
her mother, who stood together at tlie open drawing-room 
window, that though little was said between them on tlie sub- 
ject, both felt that “siilefui aunt Betsy” had achieved a iowr 
de fofee, which disappointed many projects. 

The mother consoled herself by remembering, that “the 
horrid old woman could not live for ever,” and the daughter 
found solace in a long recapitulation of Jack's love-making 
on board the Atalanta, during a long walk on the clilf with 
her faithful friend Matilda. 

The departure of Compton, and, to say the truth, the 
departure of aunt I^tsy also, were, under the present circum- 
stances, a considerable relief to General Hubert; nevertheless, 
the O’Honagough plague was far from being put an end to by 
it. Agnes was still perpetually pained by witnessing the 
annoyance endured by her father under the persecutions of liis 
affectionate sister-in-law. 

It was Mr. Willoughby’s habit to ramble out every morning 
when at the sea-side immediately after breakfast, sometimes 
leading one grandchild with him, and sometimes another. Mrk 
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O’Donagough soon became acquainted with this f^t, and from 
that hour the unfortunate gentleman was never pennitted to 
inhale the breeze he loved without having her closely fastened 
to his side. Though neither his spirits nor his frame were 
j)articularly robust, he might, perhaps, have endured this daily 
annoyance with greater fortitude, liad it been confined to the 
opeiations of her tongue as she walked beside him ; but always 
conscious that of alUthose upon whom she hung for the grati- 
fication of her ambition, he ivas the one who would endure the 
demonstrations of her love most patiently, she n^ver relaxed in 
her determination to make the most of him. 

T'his led to such heavy hangings on Ids arm, such lusty 
tappings on the back when she had hunted him into the public 
librajy, and so many other wearying tokens of aifectionate 
familiarity, that, though he complained to no one, his life 
jK)sitively became a burden to him ; and it was only because 
he thought somebody or other would guess the reason and think 
he was unkind to “ poor Sophy’s sister,” that he did not at 
once take to his bed in order to get rid of her. 

d'he oidy person who did yueits the reason of his languid 
looks and altered spirits, was his daughter Agnes ; and the idea 
having once suggested itself, there was no great difhcully in 
testing its truth and convincing herself that it was well-founded. 
As soon as she became quite sure of the fact, she pointed it out to 
hei‘ husband, who secretly reproached himself much more severely 
than he confessed for having been so greatly the cause of it. 
These feelings d'un part et d' autre soon led to the anticipation 
of a scheme, long ago projected, but not intended to take place 
till the following year. 

General Hubert’s eldest son had gone through Eton school, 
with such brilliant rapidity as to be ready for college at least 
two years before his father wished to send him there. During 
this dangerous interval he had liimself determined ujK)n being 
his tutor, and, by taking him on the continent with his mother 
and sisters, hopcxl to :issist essentially the formation^ of his 
moral character while giving him the advantage of modern 
languages and extensive travelling. 

in tliis scheme Mr. Willoughby had been always included ; 
ho had already repeatedly visited Italy, and had so unifonnly 
found himself in better health on the continent, that nothiug 
but his averseness to leave his daughters and tlieir children 
induced him to reside in England. 

Had General and Mrs. liubert wanted any confirmation on 
the- subject of Mr. Willoughby’s weariness of Brighton, they, 
would have found it in the manner of his receiving their 
proposal for immaliately leaving it for France. 

When every member of a party is cordially desirous of 
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promoting a scheme, and ample means exist to facilitate iia 
being carried into execution, it is ■wonderful ho’w mucli may be 
done in a little time. Mrs. Hubert, Miss Wilmot, and the 
two girls with their attendants, almost immediately crossed to 
Dieppe under the escort of Mr. Willoughby, while General 
Hubert, who it was settled should join them at Paris, returned 
to London for the purpose of settling everything previous to 
his leaving England, and arranging the «novements of his son 
' Montague upon his finJilly quitting school. 

Old Mrs-tjCompton had been long prepared for this sepa- 
ration, and was comforted under it by Compton Hubert’s 
promising to make Compton Basset, now become a very hand- 
some residence, his principal home during the vacations ; while 
to its taking place somewhat earlier than was intended, she was 
perfectly reconciled by the motive for it. 


CHAPTER XYIII. 

NotwitiistandinCt the sudden departure of General Hubert, 
and his family, the memory of their greatness, like the light- 
diffusing tail of a comet, remaind behind them, and Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough continin^d to be a person of unquestionable impoi-tance 
with aU her Brighton acquaintance. I’he circle, indeed, was not 
a large one; her allections, as she observed to every member of it, 
having been too much centred on her own relations to h'ave her 
leisure for cultivating the miscellaneous friendship of the world 
at large. 

“ I know this is not right,” said she, “ I am quite aware that 
it is one’s duty to be condescending and civil to everybody ; but 
with me it is always the heart that speaks, and it wa:)uld be in 
vain to attempt struggling with my affection for iny darling 
niece, Mrs. Hubert, and her dear family — they have made me 
positively neglect everybody else ; but 1 cannot help it ! Those 
who know her will appreciate the attraction, and forgive- me ; 
while by those who do not, I must submit to be accounted 
fastidious, exclusive, and most abominably proud.” 

Mr. O’Donagough, who, when he was not meditating on 
matters more important, wnuld frequently derive considerable 
amusement from listening to his wife, now and then indulged in 
a little quiet quizzing at her exf)cnse ; but she had too much 
good sense to take a great deal of notice of it, and generally 
.contrived, indeed, to end by having much the best of it in her 
own opinion. 

One point on which he particularly liked to attack her was 
on the change in their relative positions, as to their intercourse 
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with the Stephenson family. He remenibered their first visit, 
and the secondary part he had acted upon that occasion, which 
he loved to contrast with the one now allotted him. 

“ I cannot think how it is, my dear, that you see so very 
little of your own near connection, Mrs. Stephenson, while I aiu 
got so plciisantly intimate with her husband ; but it seems really 
as if you counted for nothing with* them,” said he. 

“ The reason for that is plain enough, Mr. O’Donagough — I 
cannot abide that little idiot woman ; in fact, I perfectly hate 
the sight of her — odious doll ! lolling almost at full length in her 
open carriage, just to make everybody stare at her, with a dozen 
children like so many monkeys stuck up behind and before, to 
make up the show.” 

“ Don’t agitate yourself, my dear ! ” resumed the gentlenjan, 
in a mild voice ; “ though I cannpt greatly wonder at your 
feeling vexed. She really takes no more notice of you than if 
you were no relation at all ; and considering how remaikably 
affectionate you are to all your cousins, it must be very 
trying.” 

You may keep your pity to yourself, IMr. O’Donagough ; 
and if you fancy I am affrontwl, you were never more deceived 
in your Jife. Besides, you mistake the matter altogether. The 
fact is, she i8*?ftl but blind, jx)or thing, and 1 don’t choose, to be 
always bawling after her, as the caniage drives along ; but it is 
most preposterously out of the question, to supj:x)se for a mom^t, 
that she would dare to cut rne ! ” 

“ Well, my dear, I dare say you know best ; but sometimes 
it looks very like it.” 

“ Nonsense, O’Donagough! Cut me, indeed 1 when her own 
father, deai* affectionate creature, perfectly dotes upon me ! He 
treats me a thousand tunes more like a sister than a sister- in-law, 
and — bless him ! — I love hirp in return as a real sister should, and 
so he shall find, I can tell her, as soon as he comes back to 
England ; for let liim be where he wiH, in town or country, 

I am quite detcraiined to be near him. People as sincerely 

attacjied as we are, cannot bear to l)e long parted.” 

* * * * ♦ 

Some weeks more of fine autumn weather passed away, 
during wliich the O’Doriagough family, and their little coterie.,^ 
continued to enjoy the sea-breezes and each other’s society, in the 
most fiishionable manner. 

Some desultory conversations occasionally arose between the 
ci-devant major and his lady as to what they were to do, and 
where they were to go next. On all these occasions, Mr. ^ 
O’Donagough permitt^ his wife to talk almost as much as she * 
liked, without uttering a word that deserved the name of contra- 
diction. But though she laid down very plainly what he had 
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best do — ^and what of course he would do — and what it would be 
perfect madness if he did not do, the sul)jcct always came to a 
close without leaving her at all wiser respecting his real inten- 
tions than when it began. 

Meanwhile, Patty was enjoying herself greatly ; for though, 
as she ingenuously confessed to her friend Matilda, she Imd no 
one heau in particular, there was not one of the set, except 
Foxcroft, who did not make a little love to her whenever they 
had an opportunity. But a heavy blow w'as about to disturb 
her tranquilli|;y. 

The INliss Perkinses having by this time, in the most lady- 
like and respectable manner, expended the sum (whatever it 
might have been) destined for their marine excursion, had been 
one morning looking anxiously over all their little accounts, and 
had reluctantly decided that it w\as quite time to return to their 
first floor at Belle-Vue-terrace, Brompton, for the nunaindcr of 
the passing year, and the first seven months of the lU'xt. 

They had just mutually exchanged the melancholy words, 
“ Yes, we must go ! ■’ when their beloved 1’a.tty, Avith her accus- 
tomed vehemence of vivacity, bounced into the rotmi. 

“ What a hateful bad day it is for the glass ! ” she exclaimed, 
rushing to the window, which a driving rain from the soutli- 
west had obliged the sisters reluctantly to close. “Kot a sold 
to be seen in the sea, or out of it ! Isn’t it a bore ? ” 

“Alas! my dearest Patty,” replied Miss Matilda, “vexing 
as it is to see the rain fall so, I have got something at my heai t 
worse than that.” 

“Why, you haven’t seen Foxcroft go by without looking in, 
or anything of that sort, have you V ” replied the sympathising 
young girl, with a significant smile. 

“No, Patty, no, not that. I really don’t believe there is 
any danger of it,” replied Matilda, with a heavy sigh. “ Poca- 
Foxcroft I poor dear fellow ! he little thinks how soon all our 
delightful evenings in that dear drawing-room up stairs will be 
over I ” 

“ Over ! ” echoed Patty. “ Why, what’s in the wind jtiow '? 
the route isn’t come, is it ? ” 

“ Not for him, Patty, but it has come for me 1 ” 

“ What do you mean, Matilda ? ” 

“ Only too truly w^hat I say, dearest ; think wdiat I feel, 
when I tell you that my sister has received a letter from Lond(»u 
this morning, which renders it absolutely necessary that we 
should return home immediately.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense ! ” replied Patty. “ I should like to 
know what there is to make you two go, if you choose to stay ? 
What’s the good of being old maids V— of course I don’t mean 
you, Matilda, for I really don’t believe you will be one in the 
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end ; but what’s the good of having nobody in the w'orld 
belonging to you, if you can’t stay when you please, and go 
when you please ? ” 

“ Business, my dear, you know, must be minded,” said Miss 
Louisa, rather mysteriously. 

“ Well, then, let Miss Louisa go by herself,” said the lively 
Patty. “ She is old enough to walk alone, and I neither can 
nor will be left here without you to walk with, Matilda. You 
shan’t budge a step, till we go too.” ' 

“ Dear, darling creature ! ” exclaimed Miss #Matilda, in a 
burst of enthusiastic fondness, while a delightful hope flashed 
through her mind that it wiis possible Mrs. O’Donagough, to 
plejise her daughter, might ask her to remain as their guest 
after her sister went. So overwhelming was this sudden hope 
that it almost choked her, and pressing both her hands upon her 
heaving bretist, she looked in the face of her young friend with 
tlie most touching expre.ssion imaginable. 

Patty inherited a considerable poition of her mother’s acute- 
ness, and saw in a moment what her friend ha<l got in lier head. 
The idea accorded perfectly wdth her own inclination, which 
would have prompted her at once to ofler the half of her own 
little bed, rather than be left wdtliout a friend and contidant. 
But she rememl)cred her pai)a, and ronembei'cd, too, the- cold- 
meat dinners which frt^quently graced their domestic board ; so 
she prudently restrained her hospitality, and only Siiid — 

Stop a minute, Matilda ! I want to speak to mamma, and 
you must not stir till I come back again.” 

“ Darling girl ! I know wliat she is gone for,” exclaimed 
the agitated Matilda, as soon as the door Wfjs closed. “ Oh, 
Louisa ! 1 shall be perfectly wild with joy if she succeeds. I do 
assure you, very seriously, that I think Foxcroft means to pro- 
pose to me. You need not shake your head so gloomily, my 
dciir. 1 know you are thinking how often I have been disaj)- 
pointed before ; but certoiidy no one can be so good a judge as 
myself what his manner is. Besides, Louisa, if the O'Dona- 
gou^^hs iuAdte me, 1 shoidd like to accept it, whether I am right 
or wrong about Foxcroft ; but this 1 will say, that if he really 
docs mean nothing, it is better for my peace of mind that I 
should find it out at once, and if I do find him to be such a 
villain, I shall soon cease to ctu’e alxiut him, 1 can promise you 
that. You may deiiend upon it, my dear, I shall spend 
nothing — not a single sixpence after you are gone, excepting 
about eighteenpcncc a week for my wiishing.” 

While the ardent Matilda thus pleaded her own cause below 
stairs, her faithful friend was not less eloquent above. She had, 
however, a tougher listener to deal with. 

“ So here you are together — that’s right,” said she, as slie 
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entered the drawing-room, with an assured step and confiding 
spirit ; “I have got sometliing tliat I want to say to you 
both.” 

“ And what may that be, Miss Brighteyes? ” demanded her 
father. 

I’ll tell you in no time,” replied the young lady, ap- 
proaching him ; “ but please to remember, papa, that tins time 
you must let me have^ my own way, or you and 1 shall 
be two.” 

Indeed ! and pray what’s in the wind now ? ” 

“ What do you think, both of you, of tiie Perkinses being 
going away ? ” 

“ jNo ! fire they indeed ? ” cried Mrs. O’Donagough. 

“ Never mind, Patty, 'we shall not be long behind them,” 
adde<l her husband. 

“ But I don’t choose to be behind them at all, papa,” 
replied the young lady. 

That’s nonsense, Patty. I won’t have you go trying to 
fix their starting for just tiie same day as om‘S ; 1 don’t want 
to have my travelling ways s])icd into by anybody^ and that 1 
should have thought you rniglit have known by this time.” 

“ Oh yes, paj)a, I know all that of course ; but as 1 have 
chosen Matilda Perkins for ray particular friend, she must not 
bo counted as anybody ; and what 1 have coint; for now, is to 
say that you must let me invite her to stay behind her sister, 
and sleep with me.” 

“You shall do no such thing. Miss Patty, I promise you,” 
replied her papa ; “ and if you have got into the sera])e of 
asking her, with your eyes shut, you may get out of it as you 
can with your eyes open. And now conui liere,” he, continued, 
holding out both hLs hands to invite her approach, “I have 
sfmiethiijg to say to you,” Patty felt a prodigiously strong 
inclination to snap her fingers, and run out of the room ; 
but she fortunately gave a glance at the expressive countenance 
of her parent, and then walkefl (juietly enough towards him, 
placing her hands in his. “ Now, then, Martha O’Donagough,” 
he said, “ listen to a word or two, and take my advice when 1 
tell you to remember them. I never will, now or ever, suffer 
any human being, man, woman, or child, except servants, to 
enter my house as an inmate. Y'ou are but a baby. Miss Patty, 
with all your cleverness, as to the ways of the workl, or yon 
would understand the wisdom of tlm. But whetlier you 
understand it or not, remember it ; and remember, too, if 
you please, that though I give you free Iwive to make as many 
friends as you like, and to talk to them early and late, of your 
bonnets and beaux, I will lock you up upon bread and water, 
as sine as you stand here, if I ever catch you uttering a single 
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syllable about me, or my house, or D)y friends, or anything that 
1 do, or anything that I say. Don’t fancy, Patty, that J. shall 
not find it out. I have not lived for nothing, my dear, and 
what I want to know, I generally get at, first or last. Ask 
your mamma.” 

Mrs. O’Donagough, though possessed in no common degree 
of the courage and confidence produced by the consciousness of 
great mental power — and no woman cpuld have a much higher 
idea of her own ability — felt nevertheless something exceedingly 
like aAve, as she now hstfmed to her husband. Slfe often, indeed, 
felt that she did not fully comprehend him — that there were 
still many peculiarities in his character that she could not quite 
make out, .and that, although, {is she constantly assured herself 
and Patty, she Wiis not in the least bit afraid of him, some feel- 
ing which she could not exactly describe, generally in all their 
little disputes, led her to the conclusion that it might be as well 
not to defy him. It was this which made her, when thus ap- 
pealed to, immediately answer, “ Mind what he says to you, 
l^atty, there’s a good girl. Of course he knows best, and when 
he spealcs in earnest, as he does now, it would be very silly and 
wrong not to mind. So say nothing at all, Patty, to Matilda 
ahont staying. I can’t say 1 should much approve it myself — 
sIk! has Jilways seen everything about us quite genteel, and 
what’s the good of letting her know what we like to do when 
we are quite by ourselves V Ih'sides, Patty, you must see that 
she is getting so intimate with Foxcroft as to be sure of telling 
him just everything — and I have no notion of that. Tl'ho 
ofiicers have always seen us in the most agreeable manner 
pt>,ssible — and what with my clever little suppers, and my dear 
ro'lationship to the general, it is sure and certain that we count 
for ])eoj)]e of consequence with them, which may be a great 
advanifige to us all, let us meet them where we will.” 

‘‘ Fhut's enough, and to spare, mamma,” said Miss Patty, 
venturing to Ijcstoxk upon her female parent the sulkiness gene- 
rated by the decision of her fatlier. “ For pity’s sake, don’t 
go preaching on any longer. If 1 mustn’t have a friend to speak 
to, 1 mustn’t, an<l there’s an end of that — only I hope we are 
not to stay much longer in this beastly stupid place — 1 am as 
tii'cd as tired of it.” And wdth these w^ords the young lady 
made her exit, slamming the door after her with considerable 
energy. 

She had no great difficulty, on reaching the parlour again, 
to read on the countenance of her friend the hopes and expec- 
tations to which her own sudden departure had given rise, and 
spite of the lecture she had just received, she scrupled not to con- 
fess that she had asked for leave to invite her, and had been 
refused. Her manner of confessing tbis^ however, showed the 
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species of inherited talent she possessed, as much as it did her 
filial obedience to the spirit as well as to the letter of her 
instructions. 

“ I would have given anything, Matilda, to have got you to 
stay with me,” she said, “ but mamma’s notions are always so 
grand about everything, that she won’t ask you because she 
liasn’t a fine handsome bedroom to put you in.” 

“ Oil, dear me ! I hope she would not mind that with such 
an intinmte friend as I am ! ” exclaimed the affectionate Matilda, 
almost sobbing with eagerness. 

“ There’s no gof)d thinking any more about it, my dear,” 
replied Patty, decisively. It’s no go.” 

“ And all because of the bedroom being little ! ” rejoined 
Matilda, Avith a groan. “ Oh ! Patty ! I’d sleep upon the floor 
with a blanket round me, with joy and gladness, tliat 1 would ! 
— Yes, Patty, or without a blanket either, rather than go away 
from you — ^that I would ! ” 

The excited feelings of the disappointed lady here over- 
powered her^ and she bm-st into tears. 

“ It is folly and nonsense crying about it, Matilda,” said 
Patty, with h«s of sympathising softness than her friend might 
have wished. “ Tiiat’s not my way. They never make me cry 
now, let them do or say what they will. I always get iny own 
way when I can, and when I cannot, which isn’t often, I just 
snap my fingers at tluim, and take pretty good care to get 
something else out of ’em before I’ve done.” 

Miss Matilda here took Miss Ijouisa aside to the farthest 
eom|r of the room, and consulkd her in a whisper, as to the 
])cfe&iDility of her continuing to occupy their present bedroom 
for a or two longer. 

“ My dear child,” replied the tender-heartcKi elder sister, 
“ there is iiotliiiig I would uot do to hel]) you ; but you know 
wx‘ have reckoned the money over and over, and that there 
will be, when all’s paid, but just enough to take us to our own 
door, and not a penny to spare. 1 wish to heaven you had not 
l.K)ught that blue silk gown, Matilda ! ” 

“ There is no good in taunting me with that now% Louisa ; 
I had the best of motives for it, and it is cruel to throw it at me, 
at the very moment too wdien 1 am within such a hair’s-breadth 
of making it answer. Do-ar, dear Lonisji ! do try to help me ! 
riiink what a tiling it would be for both of us, if I was to 
marry ! ” 

“ What can I do, ISIatilda ? ” replied the elder ; “ I can’t 
lo miracles, you know.” But after a moment’s consideration, 
she .added, “There is but one wjiy I can think of, and that’s 
Due I don’t like at all. I suppose we might leave the shoe 
bill tin next year.” 
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“ Good heavens ! to be sure we might,” replied Matilda, 
with recovered spirits, and suddenly giving her sister a most 
cordial kiss. “ There is nobody of any fashion, as we all know, 
who <loe8 not leave bills everywhere.” Then suddenly ap- 
proacliing Patty, who, desjite the unfavourable state of the 
atmosphere, was employed as usual in making experiments with 
the telescope, and addressing her in a tone that expressed botli 
ten<leriu!ss and gaicity, she Siiid, “My darling Patty! I do 
])ositively think it would break my hltart to part with you a 
single hour before I was absolutely forced to dogit, and Louisa 
says that of coume I could keep on my own b^oom, if that 
was all.” 

Considerably alarmed by this pertinacity, which appeared 
very likely to bring her into a scrape, Patty replied rather 
abruptly, “ Yes, my dtiar, but it is not all : papa is every bit as 
])roud as mamma, and he says that nothing in the world should 
1 ‘ver make him invite any one to stay with ns without having 
serv’^arits, footmen, you know, and all that. So it is no good 
to say any more about it.” 

“ Put, my dearest I’atty I Surely such a friend as I am — ” 

“ Say no more about it, I tell you, Matilda, but run and 
put your things on, and come down to the pier ; it does not rain 
a dro]) now to signify, and I am pretty sui’e I saw Foxcroft and 
AVillis ci'oss over as if they were going that way.” 

It was with a heavy heart, though with a rapid step, that 
the unfortunjite Matikia ran up stairs to comply with this re- 
(luest, and mournl'ully desponding was the voice in wliich she 
murmurerl to her friend, as they walked along, “ Oh, Patty ! if 
we should meet Foxcroft, how shall I bear to tell him that we 
go on Monday ? ” * 

“ \h)u must make the best of it, my dear, that is all I 
can sjiy,” re).)lied her friend. “ Put step quicker, Matilda ! 
'I'lu're they are, as I live, just going u[K.)n the pier now I 
’’I'hey must have stopped somewhere or other since I first saw 
them.” 

ddie eyes of Patty had not deceived her : on reaching the 
pier they found the two gentlemen she had named, beguiling 
their superabundant leisure by leaning over the waU, and watch- 
ing a distant ship or two tluough the. haze. Of course the 
young ladii's expressed some surprise at seeing them. “ So, then, 
you are no more afraid of a Scotch mist than we are V ” said 
l*htty, giving her parasol to Mr. Willis, while she tightened the 
strings of her too fragile bonnet. 

“ Anything is btdter than staying boxed up at home,” i;e- 
plied the young man ; “ and I supjwse that’s your idea, Misa 
Patty, as well as oui-s V ” 

“ I suppose it is,” answered Patty. “ But I don’t intend 
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to stand still, shivering like this — shah walk up and down just 
as fast as I can trot.” 

“ Well, then, you had better give me your arm, or upon my 
life you will be blown over,” said hlr. Willis, while Mr. Fox- 
croft offered his to her companion in the piost touching of 
manners, namely, without saying a word ; which always seems 
to indicate that protection on the one side, and dependence on 
the other, is a matter of course between the parties. 

Patty and her companion chattered away at a great rate ; 
but Mr. Foxcroft and Miss Matilda Perkins walked on for 
several paces without exchanging a word. The lady’s heart was 
beating violently, and the gentleman’s head was at work. 

When an unmarried officer of the line is very hard up, it Ls 
by no means an unusual thing that he should turn his thouglits 
towards matrimony ; but when conscious that his last birthday 
left him within a lustre of half a hundred, and that his hair is a 
dapple, between red and gray, he confines himself, if he be wise, 
to the minor prizes in the market, takes especial care that there 
be no fathers or brothers in the way, and is particular about 
nothing, save the certainty that the lady has got something, and 
that this something is at her own disposal. At the moment 
above mentioned. Lieutenant Foxcroft was turning in his head 
all the facts which had reached his knowdedge tending to throw 
light on the financial concerns of his fair friend. Mr. O’Dona- 
gough had shown himself perfectly ready to give all the infor- 
mation he could, to which friendly openness he was perhaps in 
some degree prompted by the fact, that Mr. Foxcroft owed him 
a debt of honour, amounting to seventy-three pounds — ^Imt in 
truth, his knowledge of the Miss Perkinses’ concerns was not 
sufficient to justify giving advice on so important a point, and 
the brave lieutenant felt that he must be his own pioneer. 
Tliis naturally gave something of restraint to his conversation, 
while on the other hand the collected tenderne.ss of thirty-six 
years, in a bosom peculiarly prone to recei ve soft impressions, 
produced a swelling fulness in the heart of Miss Matilda, whi(di 
for a considerable time rendered it impossible for her to speak a 
word. 

At length Lieutenant Foxcroft became fully aware that iliere 
was something dangerous in this protracted silence, and luelud- 
ing the words by a slight cough, he said, 

“ What a very unpleasant day for the seaside it is.” 

It was with a sigh which an actress might have taken as a 
model, that Miss Matilda replied “ Very.” 

. Again they were both silent ; when the lady, perceiving by 
the green drops that trickled from her parasol upon her bosom, 
that it would probably soon rain too hard for even Patty to 
continue her nromenade. determined that the nrecious momente 
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■wliich were passing, should not pass in vain, and struggling to 
subdue the vehemence of her feelings, that she might speak 
distinctly, she said, 

“ Captain Foxcroft, this is, I suppose, the last walk that 
we shall take together at Brighton. My sister and myself 
return to our London home on Monday.” 

They had just reached that end of the pier which abuts upon 
the sea, as tliis annunciation concluded ; upon wliich the Lieu- 
tiaiant stood stock-still ; and though tne barrier against which 
the waves were rudely breaking was cold and wei, the agitated 
Matilda gladly availed herself of the support it offerc*d ; and, 
regardless of the smart silk -scarf that perLshed in the act, she 
placed botli her arms upon it, and remained with her eyes 
intently fixed ufKm the ocean. 

The news slie had thus communicated considerably startled 
Mr. Foxcroft, and plunged him in a very disagreeable dilemma ; 
for h(' was by no means ready to act upon it in any way. He 
w'ould, indeed, have been vastly imprudent hail he committed 
himself either by declaring a passion or pronouncing a farewell. 
For while, on tlie one hand, the lady’s evident independence., 
and equally evident partiality, urged him forward, his ignorance 
of tlie amount of what he might gjiin by proceeding, kepf him 
l)ack. His conduct, under the circumstances, was in every way 
judicious ; being, in fact, the result of gi'eat experience, and a 
thorough acquaintance with all such matters. After a pause, 
which told Matilda quite as plainly as any words could have 
done, that her news had almost anniliilated him, he said, 

“ Is it possible? ” 

“ It is indeed ! ” she replied, with expressive emphasis. 

Another pause followed. 

‘‘ In what pai;t of that vast wilderness •will you be hid, my 
dear Miss Matilda ? ” said the Lieutenant, with a truly military 
sigh. 

“ We hve at Brompton,” was the softly-whispered reply. 

“ Of coui'se, our friends, the O’Donagouglis, will always 
kno’vv where you are? ” 

Oh 1 yes,” she answered, while her heart, was tom by 
conflicting joy at this proof that he meant to inquire for her, 
and grief at perceiving that whatever 'might be his future 
intentions, there -was for the present no hope whatever of a 
declaration. 

Such being too clearly the case, and the rain now falling in 
such torrents that Patty and Mr. Willis had taken to their 
heels and ran home (not without a little joking upon the 
■tete-a-tetc at the pier-head) — such being the case. Miss Matilda 
Perkins made up her mind to turn round and walk home like- 
wise. But oven, in that wot, dirty, dismal moment, hope 
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lingered at her heart, and she determined to try what one 
honest, open, unmitigated look of tenderness might produce. 
The circumstances of her position were favourable to the ex])eri- 
ment, for the “ plentiful moisture ” which encumbered her hair 
gave her bice a sort of forlorn and melancholy look, of which 
she was not wholly unconscious, and which she thought might 
serve her- better at such a moment than the tightest curls. But, 
alas! there are some iiatiires upon which the innocent little 
trickeries and pearly tears of tender woman fell like soft dew- 
(Ivoj)S on thef sturdy oak. They may glitter about it ; nay, 
sometimes shine almost like a glory around its lofty crest, but 
not a tibre is moved thereby. 

Nothing could be more expressive, more intelligible, more 
heart-searclnng than was tliis look of Matilda l*erkins — ^l)ut it 
was in vain. As well might cannon be expected to startle a 
well-trained chargta*, as suck a look to shake the firmness of 
Lieutenant F oxcrof t. 

This is a suliject painful to dwell upon ; and it is enough to 
sjiy that the two sisters departed by the stage on the morning 
appointed, without carrying with them any (consolation whatever 
for the imprudent purchase of the blue silk-gown. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Another six wecdcs completed the period for winch Mr. 
O’Donagougli considered it advisal)le to remain at Brighton, 
and due notice was given to his lady and daughticr that they 
were to pack up their laded fiimry and be ready for starting. 
The O'lionagough policy as to the most advantageous mode of 
performing a journey, had not undergone any alteration since 
their arrival, and therefore, exactly the sjime process was gone 
through to restore them to the metropolis as that which had 
brought them from it. Having chosen ratlu'r a late coach, 
they reached the renownexi White Bear in very proper time 
for dinner *, but Mr. O’Donagough, for reasons of his own, pre- 
ferred ordering luncheon, after which he once more set out in 
quest of a home for himself and his lamily. His absence upon 
this occasion was very short, for it being the latter end of 
October, lodgings were not difficult to find ; and in less time 
than it would have takem most people to think al)out it, he had 
packed himself, his lady, liis daughter, and all their baggage 
into a hackney-coach. 

“ You 7nust neither grunt nor grumble, turn sulky nor look 
cross,” said Mr. O’Donagough, as soon as the vrdiicle drove off, 
“ if you don’t happen^to like the lodgings I have got for you. 
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They are cheap, and that’s the reason I take them. ^ I don’t 
intend that yon should either see or be seen much for the next 
two montlis or so, and I desire that you will make up your 
minds to it at once.” 

“ What does he say, mamma? ” inquired the terrified Patty, 
turning to her mother ; for what with the wheels, and the 
Bte})s, and the windows, she had heard this sj)eech but very 
imperfectly. “What does papa s<iy about our not being 
seen?” 

“ Hold your tongue, Patty,” being the only answer she 
received, the young lady turned to the window, let down the 
glass, and for the next five minutes found great consolation 
from meditating on the impo.ssibility of not being seen, if she 
lived in a place where such throngs tilled the streets as were 
then jostling each other before her eyes. At the end of that 
time, tlie equipage stoppisd at the door of a .small private house 
in one of the narrow streets that steal away and hide them- 
selves right and left of the splendours of Regent-street. The 
aspect of the dwelling Avas not very inviting from without, nor 
was the pros})ect greatly improved when the door opened and 
displayed its size, colour, and various other propertit^s within. 
Rut Mrs. O’Doiiagough entered, and neither “grunted* nor 
grumbled, turned sulky nor looked cross.” Her whole manner 
an<l apptiarance indicated the triumph of reflection over im- 
pulse, and of wisdom over weakness. She quietly followed the 
dirty little maid who opened for her the front-parlour door and 
permitttHl her eye to take a catalogue of all it contained, with- 
out sutfering her tongue to utter a syllable of commentary 
thereon. . 

Not so Miss Patty. The contrast Ixjtwcen this dwelling 
and that she had left at Rrighton Avas “ too much for her 
strength,” and slie exclaimed, in no whispered accents — 

“ Mercy upon us, mamma ! You don’t mean that we should 
live here V ” 

Fortunately, Mr. O’Honagough was at that moment wholly 
occupied in iissisting the coachman to drag their trunks and 
box(s into the narrow passage, Avhich they so completely filled 
that he was induced to oiler the man an ad(litional sixpence upon 
condition of his “ giving him a hand ” to get them up stairs 
to their sleeping apartments at once, a promptitude of arrange- 
ment which was rendered expedient from the total impossibility 
that any animal more bulky than the dirty little maid should 
get in or out of the house without climbing over them. 

The interval thus occupied gave Mrs. O’Donagough an 
opiKjrtunity of bestowing a few words of very excellent ^vice 
upon her daughter. 

“ My dear Patty,” said she, “ there is no doubt in the 
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world that this is the very horridest den that ever man brought 
a wife and daugliter to. And I, too, with such relations as I 
have ! But you see how I bear it ; and take my word for it, 
there is no good in contradicting him just at tliis time ; I am 
quite sure he has got something or other working in his hcjid 
that makes it convenient. 1 don’t mean to say but wliat if he 
would trust the whole management of everything to im?, I might 
have contrived to do all he wants done, and kept something like 
comfort about us besideS ; but men wiD be men, Patty, all the 
world over, vtorse luck ! ” 

To all this Patty made no other reply than a grunt. 

The evening piissed, as such evenings generally do. A 
family group placed in lodgings of whicli females gi'catly dis- 
approve, but which, being clioscn by the male, must be endurwl, 
seldom manifest any striking symptoms of hilarity. 

Fortunately, however, Patty was very sleepy ; and fortu- 
nately too, perhaps, Mrs. O’Donagough remembered that she 
had more than one box to open before all the nightcaps could be 
found ; so it did not last long, and before ten o’clock the eyes of 
the whole party were closed in slet'p, as sound as the circum- 
stances of their location were likely to permit. 

Poor Patty’s bofisted beauty did not sliow to advjmtage the 
next morning, and, to do Mr. Allen O’Donagough justice, it 
must be confessed tliat he looked at her with some concein. But 
as his wife had very correctly ol)servod, he had something woik- 
iiig in his head which rendered their renauning in obscurity for 
a month or two exc(!edingly convenient : and, th(?rel'orc, being 
a man of considerable tirmness of purpose, he had not the 
siiglitest intention of altering his plans, though he p(irceivfc>d 
that one of the bright eyes he so niuch admired was almost liid 
by the swelling which distressed her cheek, and the other as dull, 
dim, and heavy as if the light winch usually blazed within it had 
been suddenly put out. 

But, notwithstanding the steadiness with which he retained 
his resolution of keeping the ladies of his family in this perfect 
retirement, be yet felt good-humouredly disposed to suitport. the 
young lady’s spirits under it if he could, and tiierefore, while 
her mother was engaged in the rooms aix)ve, he drew a chair 
towards the recess beside the fire-place, wdierc, in a slippery, 
tall, horsehair arm-chair, poor Patty sat ensconced, and thus 
addressed her : — 

“ You don’t like this so well as our gay lodgings at Brighton, 
do you, darling?” 

> “ What d’ye ask that for, papa ? ” replied the young lady ; “ I 

should think you might guess, without my telling you.” 

“ And so I can, Patty. But you can’t guess, I’ll bet a guinea 
you can’t, what’s going to happen to you next.” 
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The telling such a young lady as Patty that “ something is 
going to happen to her,” almost invariably suggests the idea 
that she is about to be married ; and so it was in the present 
case. The swelling on her cheek did not — for, alas ! it could 
not — disappear in a moment, but all other obscurations of her 
beauty vanished, as she exclaimed, “ Good gracious, papa ! what 
can you mean ? ” 

“What have you got in your head now, Patty ?” replied her 
father, laughing. “ You don’t think Pm going to give you a 
husband, do you?” , 

“ llow should I know ?” returned the pouting Patty. 

“ No, my darling, it is not that yet,” said he, assuming a 
more serious air ; “ 1 wouldn’t, for more than I’ll say, that my 
girl should be mated beforti she has got her best feathers bn. 
You shall be something, and somebody, I can tell you, before I 
have done. But then you must let me manage raattei's my own 
way, my dear. 1 have had great misfortunes in my time, Patty, 
oj* 1 miglit have btien as rich and Jis grand as Mr. Stephenson, 
and that was the reason why I went over to such a cheap and 
prospei'oiis country as Australia. But things are going better 
with me now again, and if you’ll be a good girl, and wait 
})atiently, without any expense, till the proper season, for 
gaiety begins, you shall see wliat 1 will do for you ; and it is 
not giving up ixiuch, either, lor there is not a single soul in 
London now.” 

“ IVly goodness, papa, how you do talk !” replied the indig- 
nant Patty, more atlbcttHl by this hist statement tlian by any- 
thing which had preceded it. “ Why, ’twas a perfect crowd 
that we drove through last night ; and if you would but take 
lodgings in some street where 1 could look out of the window 
and see the peoplts, .1 should not care for anything, almost.” 

“ You are too lumible-minded by half, my darling,” replied 
Mr. O’Donagough, chucking her under the chin. “ You shan’t 
only look at the peojile, but all the people shall look at you, if 
you’ll let me have my way without grumbling. The people you 
saw last niglit, l^atty, were nothing but a parcel of clerks and 
milliners’ girls, who liave no longer anything to do in their shops, 
because all the tine folks are out of town.” 

“I don’t care what they were,” replied his daughter, with 
gi’eat animation ; “I am sure they were as handsome and 
elegant-looking as po&sible ; and at any rate it must be better 
to see them than that nasty old dustman there, with his horrid 
bell.” 

“Patty!” sjiid her father, gravely, “you are not half so 
quick and clever as 1 fancied you were. I tliought I had 
made you understand how being careful and saving at one 
time, could enable one to be gTaud and gay at another. 
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But you talk now like a more child, and if you go on bo I 
must treat you as such. I suppose you really are not old 
enough yet to comprehend the advantjige of this sort of ma- 
nagement.” 

“ Yes, but I am, though,” replied Patty, tartly ; “ and I’ll 
be bound for it, if you would tell me, just once for all, what you 
will give us to s]X'ud in a year, I’d manage to sliow off with it 
quite as well as you, and never set us down in such a nasty, dark, 
dull place as this, neither.” 

Just ouq^'/or all, Patty, won’t do for me. There is no 
need to enter with you into any long explanation corna'ining 
iny affairs. Girls can’t possibly uiKlerstand the subjcict, nor 
women either, for that matter, l:)ecausc tliey are never’ brought 
up to it. So 1 hope neither your mother nor you will torment 
me with any questions, but be contented with what you can 
get, and thankful that you belong to a man who nt!V(T leaves a 
stone unturned if he thinks he can lind money under it.” 

“ But I suppose I may walkout, sir? ” said the httle-pleased 
Patty, almost blubbering. 

“ Yes, you may walk, but I should very strongly recommend 
you both not to show yourselves now, jn-anked out just as 1 
hope you will a])}»ear when I am receiving lords and baronets iit 
my house — you will do yourselves a monstrous dc’al of liarm by 
it, I can tell you. But 1 Irelieve it is easier to stoj) the wind 
from blowing, than a woman’s ribbons from llap])ing.” 

At this moment Mrs. O'Douagough entei’ed the room, and 
instantly per<;eiving fi’om the countenanee of the young la'ly 
that something was wrong, she ventured to say in an accx'nt 
which did not manifest any decided determination to take part 
with either, 

‘‘ AVdiat’s the matter now ? ” 

“ 1 have only been giving Miss Patty a hint or two as to tlio 
patient endm'ance of a cheap lodging, till 1 see right and tit to 
put her into a dear one,” said Mr. O’Donagough. 

“ Y^ou had better leave her to me, Donny,” re};lied his lady; 
“ whatever 1 tell her is right, that she will do.” 

“ That’s more than I’ll promise, unless 1 luqipen to like it,” 
said Patty, recovering her vivacity, and giving so saucy a wink 
with the eyelid still under her command, as to ihiow her lather 
into an ecstasy of laughter. 

“ Come, come, that’s all right again ; if my beauty does not 
get into the sulks, w'e shall get through tin; next two or three 
months in no time, and then you shall blaze away, Indh of you, 
«a8 you never blazed before,” said Mr. O’Jtonagough ; mlding in 
a rather mysterious tone, “ You have no notion yet, either of 
yum, what I have got in my head to do for your pleasime and 
profit. But if 1 hear any grumbling it will s|X)il all, mind 
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that. If you trouble me now, or ever, with questions— -observe, 
1 speak to both of you alike — ^if you trouble me now or ever 
with any questions whatever, about my goings on, or what I 
mean to do, or what I mean not to do, by Jove, I’ll take myself 
off! . You are able to get at your own money now, my Bar- 
naby,” he continued, in an accent of perfect good-humour, “ as 
well as before you married me, and I give you credit for your 
cleverness ; but one advantage of this is, you know, that you 
can do without me. Now, don’t fancy,, either of you, that I am 
angry, or want to get rid of you — for I don’t — quite the 
contrfiry. If things go as I wish, my wife and Bauglitor will 
count for sennething. So come and kiss me, Patty, and remem- 
ber that the better you behave, the smarter you sliall be when 
the tine folks come to towji again.” 

It would have been difficult for Mr. O’Donagough, or any 
gentleman under similar circumstances, to have pronounced an 
harangue mme calculated to obtain the olyects he di'sired. Had 
he scolded, tin y w'ould probably have scolded again ; had he 
blustered, thc'y might have rebelled ; but p.romi.ses, threats, and 
mysteiy togetJier, formed a chain most admirably calculated to 
lead ladies captive ; and even before any opportunity had been 
given for them to consult together, both mother and daughter 
had respectively made up their minds to behave well. 

“ I think 1 w'ill sit down at once to my satin stitch, Patty,” 
said IMrs. O'Donagough ; “ it’s ahvays wTong to w’aste time. 
I'liat cloak will be perfectly magnificent, if evi'i* I live to finish 
it, and it is liktily enough tlait. it may be useful to you, or to 
me, one of these days. And if Iw-as yoii, darling, I’d set about 
turning thatpi-etty gTccn silk dress that the sea faded so alwmi- 
nably ; it will look as good as new, Patty, if you 'do the job 
nicely.” 

“ Yes, I will,” replied Patty almost meekly, and dutifully 
turning her st(q>s towrards the door to seek tlie employment 
•suggested ; but before slie opened it, she ventured to turn her 
head and siiy, “ Ho you think, manuna, we shall be able to get 
any jiovtils to read ? ” 

“ Upon my word, my dear, I don’t know,” was Mrs. 
O’Donagough’s discreet reply, glancing at the same time a look 
of civil inquiry towards her husband. 

“ Novels'? — To be sure you may ; lots,” replied Mr. O’Dona- 
gough, gaily. “ Pm going out, ami if you’ll sit dowm to your 
needles, Pll find out the nearest cii’culating-library for you, and 
subscribe for three montlis.” 

“And wall you bring back something, papa,” said Patty, 
yawning, as she turned her eyes tow'ards the one window, which,* 
thoiigli it commanded an uninterrupted view of the window 
opposite, had little else to recommend it. 
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“ I will if I can — ^but you must not expect me directly ; I 
liave too much to do to turn errand-boy just now, my beauty. 
You and your mother can stitch together for an hour or two, I 
know, without coming to the end of your talk. AVhy, you have 
got to hash up all that happened at Brighton ; and when that’s 
done and over, you may begin upon what you shall do, and 
what you shall say, and what you shall put on some three 
months lienee, when you wdll be living in style and state again,” 
replied Mr. O’Doiiagough. 

l^atty shrugged lier slioulders, but left the room without a 
word ; strong evidence that liis judicious eloquence had not been 
tlu'own aw'ay ujion her. When she returned to it with thimble, 
needles, cotton-box, and scissors in one hand, and a huge mass 
of miscellaneous trumpery in the other, she found her mamma 
alone, and already deejily occujiied by the magnificcmt cloak. 

‘‘ Pray do you intend to bear this, mamma V ” said Fatty, as 
soon lus she had drawn forward the only movable table in the 
room, and ])lacid it near the window. Do you really intend 
to go on bearing this quietly V ” 

“ Bear it V llow am I to help bearing it ? ” replied Mrs. 
O’Donagough, sliarply. “ As if you did not know', girl, that I 
have no more power to help myself than this needle has. AVhere 
1 choose to piLsh it there it must go ; and wdiere he chooses to 
put us, there w'e must stay ; and if you know any cure for it, I 
hope you wiU teU me, that’s all. Ain’t these leaves peidect. 
Fatty ? ” 

“I am sure I shall hang myself if it is to last for three 
months,” rejoined her daugliter, without indicating the least 
emotion at sight of the perfect sjitin-stitch. “ JMind ! I give you 
fair warning, mother ; i shall eithcir haiig mysedf or run away.” 

“ And pray, hliss Fatty, wdiy do you not tell your papa so, 
instead of trying to bother me worsii than I am bothered 
already?” demanded Mrs. O’Donagough. 

“ Why, just because you are tlic gentleman’s wife, ma’am, 
and ought to be able to manage him, to be sure,” replied Fatty. 
“ But do you think if I was to fall sick, it might do any good V ” 
she added very gravely. ^ 

“No, my dear, not the least in the world;” replied her 
mother. “ He’s tiresome enough, and tyrant enough too, 
sometimes ; but to give him his due, I don’t believe that what 
he is doing now is for the sake of teasing us. I am sure he 
means to blaze away, as he says, by-and-by, in fine style ; and 
I don’t know but he’s right. Fatty, after all ; for I’d rather, 
Aen times over, live hugger-mugger iasliion, as we are now, if 
it’s only to last for a time, and then show off afterwards, tlian 
go on, on, for ever the same, just .decent and respectable, and 
never inaluDg people wonder or admire from first to last.” 
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‘‘ Ay, ay, marmna, that’s all very true, and I understand it 
just as w(.'ll as you do ; but you’ll pllutse to remember that I’m 
111 my tetais, and that what’s mighty easy to you, is just like 
death and distraction to me. ]\Ier(;y upon me! only fancy me 
staying on, for three months at one go, in a dark linen frock, 
an<l wit hout a man, young or otl, tall or short, handsome or 
ugly, to look at; me. 1 know I can’t bear it — 1 know 1 sliall 
be aftei" some prank or other to help myself.” 

“1 wisli yon would mind vvliat you are about, Patty, and 
not talk so wild,” replie<l Mrs. 0’j)onagough, ^ho, witli the 
increasing wisdom of advancing age, was able to pursue her 
work tranquilly, even though islie too was in a dark linen dress, 
and conscious that iimler her present circumstances, she could 
look neither like tig? beauty she had been, nor the woman of 
fiisliion she was. “ I wish, Patty,” sai<l she, “ that you would be 
mon^ steady at your work, iteineinber, my dear, that you are 
growing taller and .stoiiti'r every day ; and if you don’t mind, 
you'll not(ih these turnings in so, in the unpicking, that you’ll 
neva'r he able to make the frock up again big enough to get into. 
Do mind what you are about.” 

“ i’ll tell you what, ma’am,’' replied the lively girl, “ if you 
take to scolding, I’m olf. I'll lx* hanged if 1 won’t walk up and 
down the street before the door, if yen make thus little pig sty 
too j(ot to hol<f me.’’ And so saying, she pushed her work from 
h(.‘V, and throwing up the dusty sash, thrust out lier head to 
reconnoitre the ])ronie.uade to which .she threatened to betake 
lier.selt. 

“ My goo'dne.ss ! ” she exclaimed, drawitig it back again, aft(T 
taking a melancholy survey up the street and dovvn the street ; 

wliat a nasty hit Icons hole we are got into ! The air smells of 
nothing but dust, and tliere isn't a .soul to be seen except an old 
man driving a cahliage cart, and two dogs drawing a barrow 
with dirty rags and old bottles in it.” Yet even these objects 
ajtjK'aicd to ha,ve more atlraction for the weary Patty, than the 
ojK'ration of divss-turning ; for again she thui’st forward her 
le>ad, and remaineil foi- .some ininntes without changing her 
attitude. At k'ngtli she drew back a step, while such a blush 
sulfnsed lus" fair and ample cheeks as might have convinced her 
maniin.a, luul she ciuiueed to look up, that something besides the 
cabbage-cart and the wheelbarrow had met her eye. At the 
same ni(»ineut a short, sharp knock at the door was keenly 
audible tlirougli the open window. 

“ That 8 your father come back, I suppose,” said Mrs. 
O’Donagough. 

“ No, it isn’t,” replied Patty. 

“ Did you see who it wa.s then ? ” demanded her mother. 

“ I saw it was a man, and not a bit lik^^papa,” responded the 
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young lady in a wliisper, and at the same moment she wont to 
the parlour-door and partfally openixl it, so as to permit her 
peeping out without being horsed!' seen. 

“ lie must be the fii-st-door hxlger, for he came in and went 
straight up stairs without saying a word,” said Patty, retreating 
from the door with her face in a blazt^ ; “ and pn'tty 'well hu 
, squinted at our door as he passed ; but I’m sure he saw nothing 
of rne but my nose.” 

“ I suppose he saw you through the window, miss,” said her 
mamma ; “ bvft. you mustn’t stare out into the street that way in 
London, I can tell you.” 

“That’s because the street is so monstrous gay, I SM]i})0.se,” 
replied her’ daughter. “ Hadn’t you la tter put me ou bliukt rs, 
mamma V ” 

“Come, come, Patty, shut down the window, and settle 
quietly to your work, or upon my life and lioruair I’ll tell your 
father what a plague y<ju are,” said Mrs. O'Donagough. 

And much good you’ll get by that, won’t ymr, naimmaV ” r(‘- 
plie<i I’atty. “ However, I’ll settle down [tivsently if you won’t 
make a fuss; but I must go upstairs first, for 1 have forgot 
something and so saying, she ran out of the room witla.ut 
waiting for a reply. 

The heiress of Mr. O’Donagough was no great songstress ; 
but, for some reason or otlier, slie b)ok it into her head to be 
musical, as she walked deliberately up the staire, singing 
“ Cherry ripe,” very distinctly, if not very skilfully ; and the 
consequence was, tiiat just as slie reached the tirst-tloor landing, 
the door of the tVont room openeil, and a tall olive-eolonitHl 
man, with enormou.s black eyes, and a prodigious quantity of 
hair to rujitcli, became visible at it. 

I’atty started, ceasi'd Jier song, somewhat hastened Iht step, 
and passt'd on, but not so rapidly as to be unconscious of her 
fellow -lodger’s politeness; for he bowed profoundly, and looked 
at her with his widely-opened great eyes, as if he admiretd her 
very much. On reaching her own apartment, which was the 
back-room of the second-tioor, sheseatt^d heiself with soinedegTce 
of agitation on her trunk. “ Lord, how I wish Matilda Perkins 
was here! ” murmured Patty, as soon as she had, in some degree, 
recovered her breath and her composure. “ I’ll bet a guinea 
she’d make a good gue.ss in a minute as to wliat sort of cluq) 
that is — what eyes! He’s as dark as an Indian, but lie’s 
monstrous handsome for all that, and I’m sure he’s a gentleman 
from his bowing so beautifully.” I'his soliloquy was thought, 

‘ not spoken ; and it was silently that Patty sat 

Eevolving in tier altered soul 

the possibility of amusing herself, even there, if she could but 
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get at lier dear friend to help her. After a few moments thus 
spent, she arose, determined to attack her mother and her father 
too, fii-mly and with proper spirit, on the absolute necessity of 
her having someboliy to s])eak to, and the atrocity of which they 
would be guilty, if they would not give her leave to set off tliat 
very day lor llelle- Vue-terrace, Brompton, in search of her 
friend hlatilda. 

In jmrsuance of this resolution, she re- entered the parlour 
with a slow and steatly step, which had something grave and 
determined in it. She seatcn:! herself silently *at the table, 
resumed lier work, anti for some ndnutes remained opening 
seams, and picking out threads so demurely, that her mother, 
thougii at that moment pai’ticularly engaged in newly adjtisting 
her pattern, looked u]) to see wJiat slie was about ; but perceiving 
her serious air, only said, “ I'iiere’s a good girl, just keep on in 
that way till dinnci-timc, and the worse part of your job will 
be over.” 

“ Mamma! ” said Patty, solemnly, “I am not thinking of 
luyjob.” 

“ And why not, for gocKlness’ sake ? I’m sure you cautliink 
of nothing better, Patty, 1 low beautiful the colour is where 
the sun liasn't ctnne ! You’ll have a lovely li“ock again, if you 
will only take a little ])ain,s.” 

“It is no good to talk tome of frocks and colours,” said 
Patty, in a voice of sedate melancholy, “ while you are making 
me as miserable as you do now. 1 am quite sure I shall do 
some miseliief to my.self if yoti ajid papa persevere to koej) me on 
in t liis w;iy, witliout a single soul to speak to. I tell you fairly, 
hitumna, I can’t bear it, and I won’t.” 

“ What do you expect to get by flying at me, Patty? ” said 
Mrs. O'Doiuigough, with considerable symptoms of irritation. 

“ It is no good putting yourself in a passion, mamma,” 
replied Patty, Avith very impressive quietness. “ I am sure I 
am in no passion myself. What I feel has nothing to do Avith 
temper, or anytliing of the kind. I have been thinking very 
serioiSsly about it. Everybody must know themselves better 
than anybody else can know them, and 1 feel quite sure that I 
shall not live, or at any rate that I shall go out of my senses, if 
jmpa goes on Avilh me in this way. I dare say there arc many 
people who could btiar it better than I can, and I am sure I wish 
that I was like them, for papa’s sake, and for yours, for I don’t 
want to vex either of you — but I am as nature made me, you 
know, and I can’t help it.” 

“ Good gracious, Patty ! How grave and solemn you do 
talk ! ” crit'd Mrs. O’Donagough, looking up at her with all the 
surprise, and some of the alarm which the young lady had 
intended to produce. “ What on earth w(iald you have me do, 

N 2 
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iny dear? I would wish to be as watchful over you as ever 
mother was — I uev'er did think of myself at any time of nix 
life — everybody that ever knew me would do me tlie justice to 
say that, and it is liardly liki^ly tliat I shotlld be loss j^cmerous 
and devoted to my own (hui<'hter than to other pi‘(.)j)le ; b.ut I 
no more know how t-o j;et you out of this place, before your 
father chooses to take you, than I know how to turn copper 
into gold.” . 

“ It is not altogether the j)lace that I hate so much, 
mamma,” rephed Patty ; “ I dare say 1 should have sense 
enough to g('t the. better of that ; but it is the being so dreadful 
dull and solitary, witliOut a single I'riend in the woi’hl to sjaiak 
to, 1 should be jieiteetly contented if you would only let me 
go and see IVIatilda Perkins.” 

“ 1 am sure, my dear I’atty, I sliould have no olijection if it 
depended only upon me — though 1 can’t say but what 1 shoidd 
feel a little small at being semi in such a ]>l:tce as this by ])eo])le 
who have' met (tenoral llubert at my house. However, 1 cimld 
easily make up my mind to l>eav that I'or your sake, my dear — 
and I can’t but say it wtuild be a comfort and some sort of 
relief, too, for nuj to have that good creat ure, Louisa, to sjieak 
to now and then, esjiecially if y(fur father would let me tel! her 
that we were going to he dashing again ly and by. Hut liow 
can I tell what he may say to it, Hatty? All I can do is to 
promise i’ll be no spolu; in your Avheel, and if be chooses to ask 
my opinion, I’ll take care it shall go tlni right way.” 

“ Pm not going to ask you, mamma,” responded Patty, with 
a dee]) sigh. ^‘I have made np rny mind to speak to pa]»a 
inysell’, and I kno)v pcrfc'ctly well what 1 sladl say to him. Hut 
I snp{) 0 .si^ it Avill be lioiins li-t’ore he comes liack. 1 wish you 
w'ould put up your work just for a few minutes, mainm i, 
and take a turn with me up and down the street. Pm sure I 
don’t care about going any further ; I only want a little air. 
Don’t you think it is vaay close hi'f':'? ” 

“Yes, I do, indeed — and when I think of poor dear 
Hrighton, 1 positively feel lialf etioked. T really think a* little 
walk well do us both good ; ” and j\Irs. O’Douagough began to 
roll up her work. 

“ Very well, then,” cried Patty, briskly, “ I’ll run up and put 
my tlmigs on.” And thi.'i time, as she mounted the stairs, she 
sang the merrier i-oundelay of 

I won’t be a nan — 1 can’t be a nun. 

I am so fond of pleasure tbit I must not be a fiun. 

Again a iminly step Avas heard to traverse tire little draAving- 
room, again the door opened, ami once more the olive-coloured 
stranger appeared ate it, respectfully bowling, as belore, when he 
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beheld tlie young lady pfissing before it. On perceiving this, 
^Patty felt convinced that in coiriinon civility she was bound to 
return the salutation ; and she did so by smiling, blushing, 
shaking her* curls, and bowing her head. A quarter of this 
abounding gratitude would have suffic(;d to fissure the Spanish 
language -master, for such he was, that not alone the bright 
valleys of his own sunny land were ]>eo 2 tled by dark -browed and 
very benignant young ladies, but that even the chilling blasts 
of the north could not j>revent the eii'ect of a wondering 
Hidalgo’s eyes, if he did but know how to use tliem. 

Having gained her apartnumt, Patty i)laced lierself before 
the glass, <and laughed at Inr own blushing image there, as she 
recoiit'ctcd the looks of profound n'Sjiect and admiration which 
it had just called forth. She waited not to eonsult her mamma, 
fis to which of lier thriK^ bonnets slie had best j)ut on, lest her 
father's doctrine respiicting the eligibility of oeeasionally adoj)t- 
ing the ohscurc; incognito style, should be jdeaded in mitigation 
of feathers and flowers; and long enough before Mi's. O'Hona- 
gough's majestic jierson had reaelied the altitude at which she 
herself stoofl, Patty wius already decked in what she considered 
as her most iK'coming finery. 

“Good gracious ! my dear, liow smart you arc! I had no 
notion you meant to jmt on your best bonnet. I am sure if 
your father sees us, we shall catch it. You know what his 
notions arc about that matter, Patty,” said the dutiful wife and 
■watchful motlier. 

“ 1 don’t care a straw what his notions ai'c, mamma,” re- 
plied h(;r daughter. “ \Adien 1 have got a good thing I shall 
wear it \vhenover I think lit. You don’t su]»]!Ose that paj)a 
intends to make .‘sueh a Besst Dingle of himself as to tell us 
every morning what clothes wo are to 2 »nt on before night, do 
you '? 

“ My goodness, Patty, how yon do elioj) and change filxiutl ” 
exclaimed Mrs. O’Donagough. “Have 1 not heard you tell 
him over and over that you adminxl liis 2>lan of being shabby, 
and saving w'hen w'c were out of siglitV ” 

“Well; and so I do,” answered Patty, colouring a little. 
“ Put in London one can never be sure that one is quite out of 
sight, you know.” 

Not aware how special an observation this was, ]\Irs. 
O’Donagough permitted it to produce considerable etfect ; for 
she laid aside a shabby old shawl in ■v\ hich she was about to 
envclof) herself, and substituted one of scarlet, which had been 
purchased expres.s]y for* the Brighton camjiaign. And now, 
being fully equijtped, they set oti' ; Patty descending the stairs 
not only •without singing, but without suffering tlie patter of 
ber feet to be as audible as usual ; nevertheless the olive-tinted 
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stranger, who seemed to be the most watchful and attentive of 
language-masters, heard enough to bring him to his door, and 
somewliat to the young lady’s dismay, his dark vistigc and enor- 
mous eyes aj)peared exactly at the moment when Mrs. O’Bona- 
gough was passing it. 

It seemed that the encountering an old lady instead of a 
young one was more than the gentleman’s nerves could stand, 
for he instantly stepped back and closed the door. “ There is 
some truth in what you sf£y, Patty, about London. One never 
can tell who m%y be there, and w'ho may not. I am monstrous 
glad 1 have got my scarlet shawl on,” were the w^ords uttered 
by Mrs. O’Bonagough, as she descended to the street-door ; but 
they did not aU reach the ear of her daugliter, and the j^ntle 
damsel nestled to the side of her parent, as they commenced 
their walk, eager to hear the observations wliich the apparition 
of the sable head might give rise to. 

“ He must be an African or a Chinese, Patty, or something 
of that distant kind I should guess,” resumed Mrs. O’l )onagough, 
as they walked on ; yet I can’t, for my life, help thinking tliat he 
is monstrous handsome, though he is- so near being ablackamore. 
Hid you get a peep at him ? ” 

“ At who, mamma? ” said Patty, innocently. 

“ At the lodger on the first floor, my dear. Didn’t you see 
the door open as we came down ? ” 

“ I suppose it was while I was running up stairs for my 
pocket handkerchief,” replied Patty. 

*‘Well, then, you must contrive to see him some day or 
other, child, for it is the most remarkable face I ever beheld ; I 
should not wonder to hear anybody sjiy that he was horridly 
frightful, and yet for tlie life of me I can’t help thinking him 
monstrously handsome.” 

“ I am sure, mamma, I should like to see him of all things,’^ 
replied her daughter ; “ but 1 don’t know how. I can’t walk 
into his room, you know.” 

“ Lor-a-mercy, no ! ” returned the mother, with great ani- 
mation. “ I -beg and desire, Patty, that you won’t spdak 
in any such flighty way about him. I am quite certain he 
is not the sort of person for any nonsense of that kind. If 
he lodges in the house, you will be sure to 80*0 him, sooner 
or later, I dare say, without playing any mad pranks to 
contrive it.” 

Patty received this rebuke in silence, and walked on. It 
had been her intention, when inviting her mamma to take the 
air, to cross the street, and parade up ahd down leisurely on the 
other side of it ; thereby giving an opportunity to the first-floor 
gentleman to see them out of the window if he liked it ; but she 
was too sensible a girl to persevere in this project now, and 
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tlioy languidly pursued their way to Regent-street, first stream- 
ing along to the top of it, and then down again. 

Nothing could be a greater proof tluit the mind of the fair 
I’atty was prt^occupied than the indifference with which she 
gazed into tlic shop- windows ; but with her mother it was other- 
wise. Notwithstanding the stilling heat and dust of a fine 
October day in«I>ondon, Mrs. O’Donagough’s energies all re- 
turiujd, as she cotiternplated the glories, fat-led and waning as 
they wiTc, whicli every step presented to her view. “Oh, 
Ratty ! ” she exclaimed at lengtli, “ what are yoji thinking of? 
Did you ever in all your days sec anything so lieavenly beauti- 
ful as these sin )ps. Just look at those coloui'od muslins ! How 
they do make one long ! Don’t they V ” 

“ To bi^ sure thoty do,” re]>lied Tatty, roused at last, and 
throwdng, as it were, all her recovered soul through the plate- 
glass baiTit'i* that se])arated her from the objects in question. 

But it n)akcs one sick and miserable to look at them without 
a single sixpence iu one’s pocket. 1 tieclare I’d rather be dead 
than going on as I am now ! ” This inehincholy reflection, and 
licr own })a.thetic expression of it, recalled to the memory of the 
fair mourner tlie necessity of managing ably her projected attack 
u]»()n the heart of her father ; and no sooner did she think of 
tliis, than the injury which her gay dress might produce, should 
they chatice to meet him, struck her forcibly. 

“ Let us go home now', mamma,” said slie, in a tone of great 
de])reasion and fatigue. “ Ujxu) ray word I am so tired, 1 can 
liardly stand.” Mrs. O'Donagough could willingly have wuilked 
and gaztxj a while longer, but she yielded to this urgent en- 
treaty, and they returned in time for Tatty to prepare herself 
for the reception of her papa. 

There wa.s coirsiderable cleverness displayed in her manner • 
of doing this. She knew sl»e could not turn pale, and shU was 
V'ery sorry for it; but all she could do, she did. She pushed 
back her rcfandant locks behind her earn, and made tliem hang 
.‘IS disconsolately as their nature would permit ; she practised 
befoie the glass a sort of heavy, heart-broken look, dresstid her- 
self iu a dii’ty faded suit, and then crept down stairs so quietly 
as to escape the keen ears of the Spaniard, wdioni she by no 
means wislied to encounter in such a trim. Having placed 
herself in an attitude of great weariness and dejection, she 
aw'aited her fiitlier’s return in such pertinacious stillness that 
slie very nearly fell fisleep ; but he entered at a favourable mo- 
ment, real heaviness assisting that which was assumed, and 
giving her the appearance' of being in a very deplorable condj,- 
tion. 

“Mercy on me, Patty! what’s the matter with you?” 
exclaimed Mr. O’Donagough. “ I hope,” he added, turning to 
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his wife, ‘’that she is not going to have the sn'jnllpox, or 
measles, or auytliing of that sort ! Have you got a licud-ache, 
my dear ? ” 

“ Yes, papa, my head aches very bad,” r('p1icd Patty, in a 
gentle voice. “ I bt'lieve pc'ople have always got the hea<l-acho 
when they are as miserable as me ! ” 

“MiscWble! why what have you been doing to her, Mrs. 
O’l). ? You haveud. been scolding and badgering lier, 1 hope ? 
You know I don’t a]:>pro^ e of it, and 1 won't have it.” 

“ No, dear jiapa, that is not it,” said Patty, drawing out 
her pocket-handkerchief, “ma.imna has nothing wh;Uever to do 
with it ; but my very heart is broken, at thinking that 1 atn in 
London, and can’t see the only I'riend 1 ever Inid in thew<irhi. 
I should not mind anything if you woukl only let me go and call 
upon Matilda IhTkiiis ! ” 

Mr. O’Donagougli threw a glance round . tlte room, and 
then at the personal decorations of his wife and danghler. 

“Do you really wish, Patty, to let your Irioinis see you in 
this changed condition?” said he, gravely, but without harsh- 
ness. “'VV'hen they saw you last, you kuikcd like a duchess; 
and now darling, upon my word you look like her housemaid. 
Don't you think it w-ould be better to wait till v\e arc uj> 
again V ” 

“AVait for three months, papa, without seeing ^Matilda 
Perkins? 1 am sure it will kill me, 1 am certain that 1 can’t 
bear it.” And here Patty applied her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

“ I vmider any man alive would ever rear a dam/litcr," sang 
Mr. O’Douagough, laughing, and attempting to withdraw the 
haifkerchief from the bright orbs he so greatly admired. “ Lome, 
.Patty, don’t be a fool 1 Look up, and be a good girl, and well 
contfive some way or other about seeing the I’eikinses. But I 
must not have all my plots and plaus spoiled either, mind that, 
if you please.” 

“ 1 am* sure I don’t want to sjjoil anything, papa ! ” rt'plied 
Patty; “ only let me see iNlatilda, and I’ll tell her anything in 
the world that you like ! ” 

“There’s a darling! Very well, Patty, you shall go with 
your mother, and call upon them to-morrow morning, if you 
will; only you must dress yourselves nice, and tell them that 
you came into town entirely to sec thorn, for that yon arc in 
lodgings at Richmond, till your London house is ready. — No, no, 
upon second thoughts, you had better say that we are staying 
with friends at Richinond, or else perhaps they might expect to 
bfe invited. Do you understand, Patty? ” 

“ Yes, papa, perfectly ; and 1 shall like all that very much ; 
a great deal better thian letting them suppose that we are 
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actually living in such a place as this. And nothing can l)e 
easier, you know, than telling them exactly wliatevor you please 
nhout it ; only I shan’t at all get the sort of eomlbrt I want if 
I am only to go once, and have no place where I may’’ tell 
Matilda to call upon me in I'ctnrn.” 

“ It is my turn now,” said Mis. O’Donagough. “ I have 
not said a word yet ; but if you will listen to me, both of you, 
111 engage for it 1 will manage the lAisiness better than cither.”* 

“ An(l liki'ly cuiough, too, my Ikii-nal^y,” gaily r(.'plied her 
husband, who for some reason or otlu!!* had returned in excellent 
Bjhrits. “ Likely enough, Latty, .slie’ll beat us^joth at a plot. 
So say your say, Mrs. 01)., and let u^ see how Ave can contrive 
to let the beauty have her way without interfering with what > 
I have laid down us tirmly as the laws of the iMedes and 
I’ersians.” 

‘‘ \V''ell, then, Donny, 111 tell you what we must say to the 
Perkinses. First, well begin by letting them know that we 
have been invited to stay with some very elegant friends at 
llichmond, and I can jait in a word or two about our all enjoy- 
ing it so very much. And then Avell go on to say that there us 
but one drawback, which is tlie inconvenience of the distance 
from town just at the time when we have so rnueh to do in. 
preparing a houst! lor the winter and spring : and tlieii I can 
say tliat dear Mr. O’Donagough is so dreadfully alraid of my 
being ox'er-fatigued that ho has taken a iitlle bit of an ont-of- 
the-way lodgings, just for us to sleep in, whenever it happened 
that Ave Avere too much knocked up by a day’s shopjting to be 
able to return to lliehmond the same night. And then, you 
knoAv, notliing Avill be easier, at any time, than to fix a day for 
their calling, by Siiying, come JMonday, come I'ucsday, for we 
have made api)ointmeuts with tradespeople, wliich aviU oblige us 
to he in toAvn.” 

“ Well done, Barnaby ! ” exelaim(;d ]\rr. O’Donagough, 
slap] ting h^r on the back, and laughing heartily. “Isn’t your 
mother a capital baud, Patty V In that way, my <lear, you 
imijr see this dear friend of youis, tliree times in a week, if you 
like it.” 

“ And I should not m^ke the least objection,” observed Mrs. 
0’l)onag(jugh, “ to her ])assing a day oi' txvo at a time with 
them, if they happened to invite her. The change Avould do 
her a deal of good, dear creature ; and the Perkinses are such 
perfectly proj)c;r people, that there could be no reason in the 
world ag{.inst it.” 

This was an idea that made Patty’s eyes sparkle again, as 
brightly as before they Avere rubbed by her pocket-handkerchief ; 
and with such a pros])ect before her, and a delicious new novel, 
called “ The Doubtful One,” to fill up all mental interstices, 
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when her own meditations had been sufliciently indulged, the 
day passed away without another sigh or groan being heard 
from her. 


CHAPTER X^. 

*As Ml’S. O’Donngongh lierself was very little better acqiiaiited 
with the general loeali ties, of London than her young daughter, 
there were but two methods by Avhich they could liqpe to reach 
the desired boArn of Belle- Vue-terrace, ilrompton', in Siifety ; 
the one being by the guidance of a hackney-coachman— the 
other, l)y tliat of JMr. O’Honagough. The gentleman preferred 
the latter, as being the least costly of the two ; only ])remising 
before they set out that they should both of them take such heed 
to their ways as might siillicc to direct their return, he having 
business to do, which made it quite impossible he could remain 
during their visit. This very reasonable condition was readily 
agreed to, and the conversation en route consisted chiefly of 
observations relative to it. 

“ 'fake notice you ttirii to the right at the bottom of Regent- 
street.” — “Now oWu’ve both of you, this is Piccadilly,” et cxtei'ci^ 
et extern. 

At length the street and the number indicated in Patty’s 
pocket-book were reached, and their anxious inquiries for the 
Miss Perkinses answered by the agreeable information that they 
were at home. 

Mr. O’Doiiagough then departed, and his wife and daughter 
mounted to the drawing-room. The active firtsette of the man- 
sion, whose lightest labour was that of genthunan v^oman -usher 
to the Miss l*erkinses, may bo excused if she found the dilBculties 
of the name insurmountable, and announced them as IMrs. and 
Miss Ilodiiago. 

The two .sisters, w'ho had just had time enough to finish the 
arrangements, einbellislmients, and general sotting to rights of 
their little apartment, were sitting very snugly, and in the most 
lady-like manner, each at her own separate window, each with 
a little round-table before her, and each employed upon some 
sort of necessary and important needlework. 

On hearing the door opened they both looked up, and on 
hearing the name of Mrs. and Miss Hodnago, they both made a 
grimace, and ejaculated, 

“ Who?” 

But ere it could be repeated the glorious vision of their 
Brighton grandee friend, .sailing into the room with all her 
wonted majesty, and followed by her blooming daughter, met 
Jheir view ; and in the same instant, both sisters, as if moved by 
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Bprings governed by one wire, clasped tlieir hands, started up, 
and exclaimed, 

“ Oh, goodness ! ” 

The only dUFcrcnce was, that the more ar4ent feelings of the 
younger proj)('lled her forward witli Ji vehemence which over- 
turned her liit le table, and brought to view a couple of circulat- 
ing library volumes which had neistled amidst the stockings and 
frills, with wdiich they were covered. 

]\liss Matilda and Patty wer(?, as mjiy be imagined, speetlily 
locked in each other’s arms, nor did Mrs. O’Donagough fail to 
display her habitually caressing propeirsitics ; but, Snaking direct 
for the slender Louisa, infolded her lank form with an energy 
that for a moment deprived her of l)reath. Many and fervent 
were tlie exclamations of delight which A\'ere uttered as soon as- 
the hugging was over, and the four ladies seemed to vie with 
each other in the strength of the epithets by which they ex- 
pr<!ssed their ecstasy at this re-union. For some time the 
eloquence of each v^as uttered for the good of all ; but then 
Patty began to remember the thousand things she had to say 
which were calculated for the ear of Matilda alone, and she 
grew fidgety and restless, till she had contrived to draw her 
confidant to the niost distant paid, of the small ajiartment; but 
even there she was far from being at ease, feeling suspicious that 
if she .S])oke loud enough to be heard by her, it was nearly im- 
possible that the others should not hear her too. 

“ Could you not take me into your own room for a minute, 
Matilda ? ” she said, abruptly. 

“ Yes, to be sure, dearest ! ” replied her faithful friend ; “ it 
is only the next door.” 

And arm-in-arm they prepared to leave the apartment 
together; when, just as they reached the door, Patty remem- 
bered that it would be absolutely necessary that Matilda should 
be made a(!(]^uainted with the history invented for the entire use 
and service of herself and her sister, and conscious that she 
remembered not one-half of it, she suddenly stop]>ed and said, 

“ I am going with Matilda into her room for half a minute, 
mamma ; but I wish, before we go, you would tell them both 
all about our being in London and out of it, as one may caU it, 
and all the rest of it, you know, mamma, about our beautiful 
house that w^e are going to have — ^liecause when she and I are 
together we never speak of anything but our own particular 
talk, and yet I should hke for her to know all about it too.” 

The quick-witted Mrs. O’Donagough comprehended the 
state of her daughter’s mind in amoment ; and equally pleased 
by her prudence, and the opportunity it gave herself of indulging 
a little in the imaginative style of narrative in which she de- 
lighted, she replied, briskly, 
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‘^To be sure I will! 1 want to tell them both exactly liow 
we are situated. Sit down, dear hlatilda, lor one minute, and 
'then you shall run olF with Patty, if you Avill.” 

’ Matilda expreaipd, with the warmest gTatitude, her earnest 
desire to Iwar everything she would he jdeased to liave the kind- 
ness to say ; and seating herself closoi by Patty, took Ioa ing 
possession of her arm, Avhile Mrs. O'Donagough explained ‘dier 
situation,” as she called it, as folloAA's : — 

“ The fact is, my d»'ar girls,” she began, “ w'e Avant, like 
many other people of some little conse<|ueJice in this Ibolish 
world, to be ifi two places at once ; aitd tiie eoiise(|Ui!nce is, that 
W'e can hardly be said to be positivtily in either. A family of 
high fashion, distant relations of the Huberts, and therelbre of 
mine, have taken for the summer a magniheent place near 
Kichmond, and nothing will content them but that IMr. 
O’Donagough, myself, and Patty sliould pass a mouth or tAvo 
Avith them there. Now most assuredly nothing on earth cmdd 
be more agreeable than this proposal, if it Avore not that Ave 
have such an immense deal of business U])on onr hands, in con- 
sequence of our fletermination to take a house, and furnish it 
from top to bottom. Mr. O’Donagough is a man of great taste, 
and perhaps rather too fond of magniticA'nce ; and 1 therefore 
feel it to be absolutely necessary, and quite a duty for me to be 
with him Avhen he is ordering everything ; for if 1 am not, I 
feel sure that he Avill be running into immodi'rate ex])ense. Not 
that 1 have the least wish to i>revent his having everything ex- 
ceedingly elegant about him ; a maJi of his lainily and fortune, , 
of coiu'se, has a riglit to it, and Heaven foibid that I should 
wdsh to prevent it ; only, you know, my dears, that there is 
nothing hke a prudent wife for keeping a man out of mischief 
•when he happens to have a decided taste for expt'use. So I 
have told O’Donagough fairly, that 1 A\ill not giAXi my consent 
to his taking the house, or purchasing juiy of the I'lirniture, 
particularly the mirrors, cliandeliers, and so forth, unless 1 am 
with him. And 1 have promised, delightful as our liome at 
Itichmond is, that 1 will constantly conu; to town once or twice 
a week for this purpose ; and this jiromise 1 am determined +o 
keep, however troublesome it may be. But ]»oor, dear I'ellow ! 
he is so excessively kind and alfec-tionate, that lie cannot endure 
the idea of my over-fatiguing myself; and if you Avill believe 
me, he has actually taken a little bit of a lodging, AA'here I’atty 
and I may have a bed whenever w'c feel too tired Avith our 
morning’s shopping to return with pleasure to our gay party at 
Richmond. Is not tliis kind and thoughtful of him V ” 

“ Oh, dear I it’s quite beautiful ! ” exclaimed Miss Louisa, 
fervently. 

“ What a husband ! ” exclaimed Matilda, with a sigh. 
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“ I tlo assure you, my dears, that the hope of seeing you now 
and thi'u l)y tliis meaii.s, is one great reason for niy approving 
it ; and poor, dear Patty is (piite in raptures with the plan on 
that account.” 

“ We can never thank you half enough for all your kindness 
to us,” said j\Iiss IMatikla, pressing the hand of her frie.nd, and 
at tlie same time yic'lding to a hint, conveyed by a nudge of the 
el))ovv, that tlujy might now retire. , 

‘•I am so (helighted that 1 have got you to myself once more, 
iny dearest, dc'arest Patty ! ” cried Aiatilda, embraiing her friend 
anew, as soon as she inul siua'-ee:Ied in getting her to the litcle 
space before the wimlow, wliich the navigation round the bed 
rendt'i'etl no easy task. (.)h, how my heart beats to ask you 
a few questions ! Toll me, dearest girl, did you see mueh of 
Foxcroft alt er we came aw'ay ? ” 

“Oh, yes, Matilda — he never missed a day. Papa and he 
are thi<*ker Ithaids than ever. You’ll i)e sure to see him at our 
house. — that is, you know, when wo have got one in town, of 
our owm,” 

“ W'Jiat a dclici(tns idea ! It positively takes my breath 
awaiy. Put toll me, dearest, fui' pity's sake, tell me, did ho ever 
speak of me ? ” 

“ Lots, lie asked more questions, I promise you, than we 
could answtT, about your family and fortune, and wliether 
yon had any mother, father, uncles, aunts, broilnTS, and the Lonl 
knows w hat . It. certainly does lotd: rather })articular. But I say, 
jMn.tih.la, is tliis gr(';it large bed all for you? Because if it is, you 
might give me lialf of it, you know, some day when papa and 
manivna, wa-re gone down to what’s tlu^ name of tlie place?” 

“ I wash to goodness it Avas, dearest I But, unfortunately, it 
is tht^ only bed-room w'c liave. AVe just tak(! what is called in 
London the drawdng-room tloor, and no more,” replied her 
friend. 

“ So then I sn]A]ioso that's no go,” obs(‘rved tlio disappointed 
Pat^ty, ratlier gloomily. “ However, 1 liave got hundreds of 
things to s;i.y»t() you, and som^diow or other we must contrive to 
b(‘ together. Oh, Matilda ! w^c have got such a man in our 
house ! 'I’he liouse, 1 mean, where i>apa has taken tlie rooms 
for ns to sleep, you know. Such a man, Matilda, as 1 never saw 
in all my born ilays. Not that he is one quarter as beautiful as 
Uiy dear Jack ; for, in the tii-st place, ho is as yellow'^as a guinea, 
and lus lace is almost entirely covered wdth coal-black hair, 
lint then he has such a beautijul nose, and such a pair of eyes! 
If 1 can’t show him to you, I sliall die.” • 

“Alas, dearest Patty! there is but one I care for now. 
Talk to me of my poor Foxcrofi, if you love me ! Tell me how 
he loolis ? ” 
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“ Looks, my clear? AVliy he looks iiiRcli as usual, I helieve. 
Don’t be angry, Matilda ; but I can’t, for the life of me, tliiiik 
how you came to hill in love with such a red nose as he has got, 
and ever so much gray in his hair besides.” 

Miss Matilda I’erkiiis coloured viokmtly, and, for one 
moment., there was danger that the. wounded s])irit miglit burnt 
Ibrth, and utter wor ls wliieh would have sinuthered and de- 
stroyed the friendship which united them — for ever ! But 
better, calmer, wisei-, thoughts su(;cec'ded, and ere Patty could 
be quite sure, that her dear Matihla was in a passion, that 
tender-hearted creature had so far conquered her emotion, as to 
prodiuai a little nervous titter, and re])ly, 

“ What is one man’s meat, you know, my dear, is anotlur 
man’s poison. It v'oidd be very drwidfid, Patty, if we all 
thought alike about people. Good gracious I what wr)uld have 
become of mo if all men saw wdth young iMr. Compton Hubert’s 
eyes, for instance ? In tliat case, poor dc‘ar Foxertjft's eyes 
would never have l)een turned my way ; and yet you must 
allows my darling girl, that he seemed to a.dmire nie most?” 

There wris iqxni the very little table which stixxl in the 
window of the INliss I’erkinses’ bed-room a very little looking- 
glass, and upon this Patty silently turned a sididong glance 
before she answered her friend’s apjieal, and then, with all the 
good-humour which a broad grin could ccuivey, she rc])lied, 

“ Oh ! to be sure, Matilda, How could he laOp it ? ” 

But ere this w'us uttered, the rapid action of thought had 
restored to IMatilda the entire possession of her senses, ishe 

■ — found her fair soul, 

And ho to liiid, 

of necessity rendered it impossible to ((iiarnd with licr friend. 

“Ah! yon beautiful w'ieked little creature,” she said, play- 
fully laying a forelingcr on each of Patty’s rosy cheeks; “you 
know well enough that as for beauty, there is not one girl in 
ten thousand that can be compared to you ; but tlu; goodness of 
Providence is too groat, Patty, to let all men fi.x their hearts on 
one, let her be ever so bcautilul, and that is the reason wdiy, as 
they say, every Jack can tind his Gill. Such as you, Patty, to 
be sure, may j)ick and choose ; but a poor good sort of a warm- 
hearted girl like me, ought to, and always does, receive grate- 
fully the love of a generous and affectionate man, even if he 
does happen to have a hirgc; nose, and a few gray hairs into the 
bargain. ' But don’t lot us talk any more of me. d'cll me, 
darling, all that has happened to you since wa parte<l. Dhl 
you go on with the three walks every day upon the })ier ? ” 

“ Good gracious ! no, Matilda. How could I, with nobody 
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on earth to walk with ? That’s the plague of it now, you see. 
Fapa talks of Loiidou being empty — but lor-a-niercy ! I only 
wish that 1 could get acquainted with just one out of every 
twenty of the well-dressed, elegant-looking people I meet; I 
could get up a ball in no time. Will you believe it, IMatilda, I 
have nevtii- danced a step, so fond as I am of it, since 1 came to 
England ? and 1 did think when we got to I.ondon, T sl;ould 
get a dance now and then. But one plight just as well be in 
the woods for anything 1 see.” 

“ it is a di‘ead]‘ul dull season, my dear, just»now,” replied 
her friend ; but when you get into your tine new house in. 
London, ratty, you will have dancing enough. Til engage for 
it. Do you waltz, dearest?” 

“No, 1 never learaed— but mamma says I shall,” rcrihed 
Patry. ’ 

“1 dote upon waltzing!” resumed the animated Matilda. 
‘“I would not confess as much to all the world, Patty; but I 
have liecn taking les.son,s since — since 1 was grown up, and I 
should so di'light in teaching you ! ” 

Oh ! 1 am to have a man-master, mamma says ; but I 
should like well enough to jiractise the steps with you fiVst. 
How hal'd it is that wc cannot b(‘ togetluTl” observed Patty. 

‘■And Ailiat Avalks we could hav(* together!” responded her 
fri('nd. “Have you been to hear the band play at the Horse 
(luards yet, my dear ? ” 

“ My goodness, no! I have heard nothing, and seen nothing, 
either, cxeejtt my beautifid black and yellow man in the 
ch’awing-room,” said Patty, mourid'ully. 

“How we could enjoy ourstdves, to be sure!” resumed 
IMatilda. “ 'idua-c are a lumdred and fifty things that we could 
do and see together. 1 Avonder if j^ouisa — ” she added, 
musingly ; but there she stojiped, and Patty stood anxiously 
watching her lijis, to catch what might pass them next ; for she 
gue(-sed in a moment that herfrien<l was revolving the possibUity 
of ti^rning her elder sister out of bed to make room for her. 

“Dearest Matilda! tell me what you are thinking of?” 
burst irom lu'r at last^ — for Matilda still pondered silently on 
thediilk ulties of the case. 

“ Come back into the drawing-room, Patty,” she said at 
length, in a voice that betokened doubt and agitation, “and let 
me bring Louisa in here, to speak to her tor one minute ; ” and 
as slie spoke, she made her way round the bed-post, Patty 
following in silence. 

“ I'herc is somebody wants to speak to you, Louisa ; will 
you step out for a moment?” said the younger to the el<ler 
sister : and though she maint to speak in a tone of great in- 
difference and composure, there was sonjj^thing in her manner 
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wliich made iMiss LoiiiBa instantly jump up, Mrs. 

O'Douagough v;is in tlu; midst of a most interesting dcsei'iption 
of tlie splendour of the Peters’ family, and exclaim as she left 
the room, ' . 

“ (loudness, ISfatilda ! what is the mattei-? ” 

“ JMatter, my dem'! How foolish you are ! There is notliing 
at all tlie matti-r ; only 1 wanted to ask you, Louisa, il’ you 
thought it possiiile that you could ''Ble(']> for a night or two on 
'ihe little sofa, in the dra. wing-room, 'I'his dear girl i.s so longing 
to come to me! and I kuotv the eonni'ction to he so iiuimmsely 
iniportant to both ; but, of course, jiarti (nil arly to me, Louisa, 
hece.nso of their great intimaey with ])oor dear Foxcroft. Do 
you tliink you eoul I iuanagt> it? Patty says slie is e(‘it.ain tlrnt 
lie will be coutimudly with the)u, for he is going to bii qiiarleivtl 
close to Janidon. Oh, Louisa, think what 1 must hx'l ! Tell 
me, d(.> you think it pos.sib]^‘? ” 

“'.1 lie .sofa, is so very siiiali,” said the gentle Louisa, piteously, 
“that 1 certainly <loii’t think I couhl lie down n}ion it in any 
way whatevei' ; lait Fin sure 1 would not stand in your way for 
the world about (Jaiitain Idaxcroft ; only you know he is not in 
town yet, and I am .so very apt to eatch Qpld if 1 don’t lie 
warm and comfortahle.” 

“ You don't understand my ohjc'ct,” returned the vexed 
IVIatihia. “ I know he is not m town yet, and may not he for 
inonllis to come: but it is cultivating the ini irnaiy with the 
()T)onag;)ughs tfat ought to lie our great oliject now, and £ 
sec as ]il;iin as ■jm.-'sible that i«>r some reason or otlier it wotdd 
be convamient lor P. riy to be left here for a day or two. 
Think. JiUiiisa, wlcil it will be when they have a house in 
town for tiiem to feel tluu they have been inider an obligation 
to us ! ” 

“ I would sooner {uittliem under an oblig.it ion in any other 
way rather than have no l)e<l to lie on,” re]»liod poor Louisa, 
with a sort of iirophetic siiiver. 

“ Very well, tlieii, that matter’s settled, and T dare s-iy I 
Bhnll never set my eyes on Foxcrol t again ! ” cried hhitiUa, 
witli strong emotioiv 

“ (Jo back to tlu'rn, Louisa, and say that I am not (juite 
well. 1 cannot bear to meet the disartpointed looks of poor 
Patty.” 

“Oh, dc'ar! oh, '*dear ! what a sad business it always is 
about a bed to be sure! 1 wish with all my heart that my 
poor legs Avero not so long, and then 1 should not mind it,” 
ixjturu'id Lmiisa, with a mclanclioly as]>(?ct. “ You are a good 

bit shorter than me, Matilda,” she added, Avith sudden aninia- 
ti0i, “ and as your heart is so much in it, perhaps you would 
not mind sleeping upoji the little sofa yourself.” 
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“ Not the least in the world, Louisa. I am sure I would 
do that, or anything else, to please such friends tis the O’Dona- 
gouglis ; hut to tell you the truths I did not think that Patty 
would like to sleep with you so well as with me. You know 
you have never been on the same sort of footing with her, and 
I thought she would like to have all her little gossip out with 
me, before we get up of a morning.” 

“ Tliat's very likely, sister ; but I don’t think it is quite 
fair to lay such store upon it. Beggars can’t always be 
choosers, you know,” said Louisa, with a little^ approach to 
asperity. 

“ Beggars ! beggars ! Louisa ! ” ejaculated the greatly- 
shocked Matilda, in a sort of whispered scream, for she 
trembled at the idtui of such a phrase being overheard by tiie 
aristocratic and high-minded Mr’s. O’Donagough. “ How can 
you use such frightful, such ungrateful language?” 

“Well, my dear, sfiy no more about it; ask your young 
friend to come, and we will manage with her as well as we 
-can. Perhaps you can let me have the mattress out, Matildfi, 
and one of the blankets, and then I could sleep very well, I 
dare say, on the* drawing-room carpet. I am sure I would 
not stand in your way for the world, my dear, especially if 
you think it would make any dilierence about Captain Fox- 
croft.” 

This was said with the revulsion of feeling which good- 
natured people often show, when thinking that they have been 
rather cro^, and it was received by the younger sister with a 
rapture of gratitude. 

“That is just like yourself, Louisa! You are a perfect 
angel in temper, and I am sure you might have your choice 
among captains and majors too, if the men did but know 
their own interest. But if I dtf succeed this time, and I feel 
as if something whispered me that I shoul(|| if I do become 
hlrs. ^xcroft, you will have a brother who will be ready to 
repay Ml your kindness, and if I did not know that, I am sure 
I would never think of him.” 

Tlie sisters then returned with all speed to the drawing- 
room, where Mrs. O’Donagpugh and Patty Ixad been employed 
in looking out of the window and in muttering to each other 
their hopes and their fears concerning the result of the 
consultation ; Patty having communicated her convictions 
respecting its subject to her mamma, concluding with a re- 
mark, that, if she were asked, she should certainly stay, 
whether her papa liked it or not. 

“ He did not say a word when you mentioned it, I marked 
that,” said she ; “ but I’ll make him say yes, if he’s asked, or 
I’ll know the reason why.” 


o 
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“ My dearest Mrs. O’Donagougli ! ” said Matilda, passing 
lier’sijBter at the door of the room and approaching the majestic 
lady she addressed with clasped hands and beseeching eyes, 
“My dearest Mrs. O’Donagough ! I have the very greatest 
favour in the world to beg of you, and if you will but grant it, 
I shall be grateful to you for ever and for ever ! ” 

“And what may that be. Miss Matilda?” said IVIrs, 
O’Donagough, with a condescending and very gracious smile. 

“ I hope you will not tliink me too bold and presuming,” 
replied the ;fair spinster ; “ but my sister and I should be .so 
delighted if you would let Miss O’Donagough pass a few days 
with us. Will you grant us this great pleasure, my dear 
ma’am ? We will take the best possible cai'e of her, you may 
depend upon it.” 

“ You are very kind, I am sure,” replied Mrs. O’Donagough, 
with a little laugh that seemed to s^xy that the proposal was very 
(boll and very unexpected. “ What do you say to it, I’atty ? ” 

“ Oh, mamma, I should like it of all things ! ” rejdied the 
young lady, hanging herself in her usual aifectionate manner 
on the arm of her friend. “ There is nobcnly in the woi ld that 
I love so well as Matilda Perkins, and 1 shall dote upon staying 
with her.” 

“Well, then, I suppose we must go home and ask papa,” 
rejoined her mother. 

“ What, my dear madam, go home to Richmond, and take 
dear Patty too, before we can get your miswer ! Oh, dear me, 
that will make it so long ! ” 

“ No, no, my dear Matilda, I do not mean that at all,” 
replied Mrs. O'Donagough, laughing. “I have got such a 
trick of calling every place home, which I am going back to, if 
it is only for live minutes. But I’ll tell you, my dear, how you 
may be very useful and get an answer about J^atty, and, per- 
haps, take possemon of her, all undei’ one. The truth is, that 
Mr. O’Donagou^ brought us to your door, but was obliged to 
exun away directly on account of having Lord — Lord-mercy 
on me ! — I forget the name. But he had Lord someb^xly or 
other to meet. It is certain that he gave me the most exact 
directions possible how to find the way back to the rooms, 
where we put up when we come from Richmond ; but if you’ll 
believe me, I don’t remember a single word of it. So 1 shall 
be monstrously glad, Matilda, if you will walk back with us.” 

“ To be sure I will, with the very greatest pleasure,” re- 
plied the delighted Matilda. 

. “ And then, you know, if Donny is at home, we can ask foi 
Patty’s leave of absence, and if it is granted, why she may g< 
back with you at once. I will take cai-e to send her things aftei 
her.” 
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Tills plan seemed to give universal satisfaction; for Miss 
Louisa, though invited to join the walking party, declined it, 
from feeling that she should thereby lose an excellent opportunity 
for making all domestic preparations ; and Mrs. O’Donagough, 
her daughter, and her daughter’s friend, set off for the incon- 
gruous purlieus of majestic Regent-street together. 

In hajipy conformity t« their wishes, they found that Mr. 
O’Donagough had just entered the house. No time was lost in 
making tlieir petition, no time was 15st in granting it ; and 
within a minute afterwards, Patty was dragging ^er friend up 
the narrow stairs, in ordei^lfcis she said, that she might help her 
to put up the things that were to be sent after her. But after 
mounting about a dozen stairs, the young lady paused, and 
whisjiered in her friend’s ear, “ Now, Matilda, if my blackbird 
is in his cage, I will show you what I can do by a song. Cherry 
rijK\ cherry ripe, ripe, ri]>e cherry,'' carolled Patty in very 
audible notes as she slowly mounted the last stairs leading to the 
draw'ing-room ; and, as she expected, the door opened, and the 
ajjparitiou of the black head anfl yellow fiice was again visible 
at it. Patty started, ceased her song, and dropped the parasol 
she held in her hand. 

“ Permette.z moi," said the Spaniard, darting forward, and 
syxjjiking in the universid jargon by w'hich all nations seem to 
fancy they can be best understood, '''' chcirmante donzcUa! per- 
mettez vioi ; " and picking up the parasol, he presented it to her 
wdth a fascinating lx>w% at the same time permitting liis great 
eyes to “ look their till,” .both at herself and her friend. 

“ Thank you, sir. You are very polite,” said Patty, colour- 
ing ; and haying recL'ived her jmrasol with more than one smiJtog 
bow', slie gallojx-d up stairs, followed by her friend. ^ 

“ Well, Matikhi V " said she, closing the door as soon as they 
liad entered her room. 

“ Oh, Patty ! he is yellow to be sure. You don’t mean to 
say that he is as w'ell-looking as Foxcroft ? ” was the unsatis- 
factory reply to this eager appejil. 

“ Well, then, you are in love,” said the disappointed Patty ; 
“ but at any rate, Matilda, you can tell me if you think he is a 
real gentleman ? ” 

“ Why, my dear girl, if I was you, I would not make any 
further acquaintance with him, unknown to your papa and 
mamma. I have lived in London so long, hhat 1 am rather used 
to see those kind of peox)le, and I don’t believe they are always 
gentlemen of rank and fortune,” replied the discreet Matilda. 

“ Oh ! as to that, I have made no acquaintance with him 
at all, as yet, please to observe — ^and there’s no likelihood I 
should, if I am going to stay with you. But as to handsome- 
n^. he’s beautiful enoiiirh for a kim?. and that I’ll stand to, say 

o 2 
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what you will. But come along — ^that’s all the finery I shall 
want, and mamma can put out the other things. 1 long for 
you and I to be walking by ourselves, and then we can talk and 
look about as much as we like.” 

“ Won’t you rest yourselves before you set out again ? ” 
said Mr. O’Donagough, upon their re-entering the parlour to 
say adieu. • 

“ Oh no, thank ye, papa. We are not the least tired ; are 
we, Matilda?” replied Fatty. 

“ No, not t^he least,” added her acmiiescent friend ; and after 
a few words between the mother arp daughter respeeting the 
packet of clothes which was to follow, and a proper proportion 
of kissing and hand-sliaking, the young ladies set olf on their 
walk back to Brompton. 

“ Are you quite sure you are not tired, Patty ? ” inquired 
Matilda, as soon as they got into Ilcgent-street. 

“ Not a bit,” replied Patty, stui'dily. 

“Then let us cross Piccaclilly, and walk down St. James’s- 
street,” said her friend. “ I never come to this part of the town, 
if I can help it, without just taking a peep at that dear St. 
James’s Park. I really think it is the most beautiful phice upon 
earth.” 

The well-assorted friends had proceeded about lialfway down 
St. James’s-street, when their four eyes were pleasantly struck 
by the appearance of two young guardsmen in full regimentals, 
who issued from the coifee-hous(i at the bottom of the street, and 
walked up the pavement towards them. A silent pressure of 
the arm, given and returned between the two ladies, did all, 
and perhaps more than all that was necessary for directing 
ea^ other’s attention to the interesting spectacle ; and they 
walked on together with a step, perha])S rather more digni- 
fied and measured than usual, but with great decorum, and 
without exchanging a word. 

Both the young men were tall and handsome, and neither 
of the young ladies refused them the passing tribute of a 
stare. But what was the astonishment of the well-boliaved 
Miss Matilda Perkins, when she felt the arm of her young friend 
suddenly withdrawn, and saw her stand with outstretched hands 
and starting eyes on the middle of the pavement, gazing on the 
features of one of the gentlemen, as if turned to stone by some 
male gorgon. Thq young guardsman, however, who was in 
earnest conversation with his companion, did not notice her, and 
pursuing their course, they presently turned together into a shop. 

The petrified Patty then appeared in some degree to re- 
cover herself, and grasping convulsively the arm of her fricn<l, 
heaved a sort of gasping sigh, and distinctly uttered the mono- 
syllable “ Jack ! ” 
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“ GrRACious heaven ! you don’t say so,” cried the sympathis- 
ing MatiJda, entering at once into the nature of her friend’s 
feelings. “ This is a most wonderful discovery, indeed ! But 
you must compose yourself, my dear, girl, you must, really. 
Lean on me, Patty, and walk gently on. When we pass the 
shop, you know, you may just look in ; and if you can catch 
his face, you will be able to satisfy yourself whether you may 
not have made some mistake.” 

“ Mistake ! ” shouted Patty. “ Do you think I don’t know 
him ? Do you think, after all I have told you, that I should 
not know my darling Jack amongst a million?” 

“ But I am quite sure, Patty, that the gentleman did not 
know you.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense ! How should he know me, when he 
was chattering as fast as he could speak to that other fellow, 
and never turned liis eyes my way ? But you don’t suppose I 
mean to part so ? I shall go in after him, I promise you — ^and 
then you shall see whether he knows me or not.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, Patty, don’t follow two gentlemen 
in that way,” said Matilda, really frightened. “ It is a sad- 
dler’s shop, my dear girl, and nothing but men ever do go 
into it. We shall be taken for something very, very bad, in- 
deed we sliall.” 

But Patty, without paying tlie slightest attention to her 
remonstrance, continued to drag her on, and on reaching the 
shop-door, without uttering another syllable of Varning, she 
fairly pulled her in, marching straight forward to the back of 
the shop, where stood the chase, in earnest examination of a set 
of harness. 

Patty’s object was at that moment not so much to speak to 
him as to make him see her, and this she at length effected, 
by *dauntlessly walking round his very elegant-looking com- 
panion, and finally stationing herself within about half a foot of 
liis jK'i'son. 

Startled at this sudden vicinity of female drapery, the young 
man looked up, and his countenance most unequivocally ac- 
knowledged awjuaintance with the remaricable figure that stood 
before him. Hot and agitated, her showy bonnet pushed back- 
wards till it was almost off her head, her colour crimson, and har 
eyes extended with no mitigated stare, poor Patty really looked 
very far from respectable ; while her terrified companion, whose 
more decent appearance and sober demeanour might have been 
some protection, retreated towards the ^oor, utterly incapable 
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of braving a scene which she thought likely to prove so exceed- 
ingly disagreeable. Neither her absence, nor presence, however, 
were capable of producing any great effect on the catastrophe. 
Patty’s acquaintance no sooner set his eyes upon her, than, with 
a complexion as glowing as her own, he suddenly dropped the 
article he had been examining, and, abruptly seizing her hand, 
led her through the sliop, and into the street, without speaking 
a word. 

With an agitated an& hurried step he urged her forward 
some paces past the door, and then pausing, and changing, the 
grasp he held of her hand for the usual salutation of a friendly 
greeting, he said, “ My dear Miss O’Donagough, 1 sincerely hope 
I see you well — and truly glad should I have been to have shaken 
hands with you under other circumstances ; but your referring 
to our acquaintance on board ship, before the friend with whom 
you saw me, or indeed before any friend I have, would be very 
mischievous to me ; and I reineinl>er your former kindneas too 
well, not to feel certain that you would be sincerely grieved 
to do me the injury which would inevitably ensue were you to 
betray me.” 

“Betray you. Jack!” replied Patty, very innocently. 
“ Good gracious, no 1 I would not do you any harm for the 
whole world ; but you need not be afraid of speaking to me 
when we are by ourselves, you know. Tell me when you will 
come and see me, my dear, dear Jack!” and she gi'asped the 
hand which held hers with unscrupulous affection, causing 
thereby a degree of remorse and embarrassment to the young 
man, of which, assuredly, she had no idea, and which, if ex- 
pressed to her would have been a mystery past finding out. 

Distressed' beyond measure, and moreover very firmly held, 
** Jack” felt himself terribly at a loss to know what he had best 
do or say next — a puzzle which was rather increased than 
diminished, when, on casting his eyes towards the door of the 
shop he had left, he beheld his friend stationed there, and look- 
ing towards him, evidently preventefl from following him by a 
species of discretion most terribly injurious to the poor, unsus- 
picious girl, whose natural joy at meeting him again had thus 
undeservedly betrayed her into a situation calculated to excite 
the most disgraceful suspicions. 

“ Jack” was, or rather, perhaps, had been, a very harem- 
Bcarem sort of youth, but by no means framed to endure with 
composure the idea of producing serious mischief to a young girl, 
innocent of everything save a good-natured and Mendly recog- 
nition of himself. 

After the struggle and meditation of a moment, he said, “I 
will come and see you, my dear Miss Patty. Tell me where you 
are, and I will call upoq you.” 
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Patty immediately drew forth ho* little pocket-book, and 
tearing out a leaf on which she had written her friend 
Matilda’s address, before they parted at Brighton, presented 
it to liim. 

“lam not with papa and mamma now, but visiting a friend,” 
said she, as she put it into his hanrls. 

Greatly relieved by this intelligence, and choosing what ap- 
peared to him a leaser evil, in order to avoid a greater, he once 
more permitted her to see the smile which had so awakened her 
young susceptibilities, and said, , 

“That being the case, dear Patty, I shall come and see you 
wth the greatest jileasure ; but you must promise not to men- 
tion having met me either to father or mother, I grieve 
for the necessity which obliges me to impose such uncivil condi- 
tions, but I cannot help thinking that, when I assure ybu this 
mystery is essential to my interest, you will not refuse to com- 
ply with them.” 

Ni>thing could be farther from the delighted Patty’s thoughts 
than making any difficulty about the matter ; and perhaps at the 
bottom of her heart she was rather glad than otherwise that she 
W'as to be his only confidant. 

“ I won’t say a single word or syllable to either of them,” 
she answered with grcxit eagerness, “ It was always you and 
me that w'as the great friends, you know, Jack, and so we shall 
be still — shan’t wo ? But tell me what your real name is be- 
fore you go. It is not Jack, now, I’U bet-r-it is something that 
Ix'gins W'ith an S, mamma says, because she saw it on the 
silver fork.” 

The young man coloured, and laughed. “ You must call 
me ]\Ir. Steady now, Patty. Good bye — I shall be sure to call 
on you to-morrow at two o’clock exactly. Good bye ! ” And 
again shaking her hand, he wdthdrew% making her, as he de- 
parted, a very respectful how% for the benefit of his friend, 
to whom he pledged his word and honour, on rejoining him, 
that the young lady he had been talking to was perfectly 
re3jf)ectable, and in fact hardly more than a child, whatever he 
might think to the contrary. 

Patty’s first action uj)on his leaving her, was to clap her 
hands, which might be interpreted either as a symptom of 
violent and irrepressible joy, or as a signal to her friend, who 
was by this time at a considerable distance in advance of her. 
Miss Matilda Perkins was indeed in a state of very great agita- 
tion ; and a little forgetful, perhaps, of the duties which her 
superior age imposed, and which might be thought to include 
the necessity of not leaving her dear young friend alone under 
such circumstances, she had pushed onward with all her might, 
and had by this time nearly reached the top of St. James’s- 
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street, relaxing lier speed, howtwer, a little before she turned 
into the vortex of Piccadilly, in which she suddenly remem- 
bered that the highly-connected Miss O’Donagough might pos- 
sibly look for her in vain. She had not, in truth, the courage 
to turn her head ; being persuaded that if she did, she might be 
involved as a party in an adventure of which, having “ dwelt in 
decencies ” for nearly six -and-thirty years, she was very heartily 
ashamed. 

Patty, perceiving that there was some danger of her being 
left alone in the street, shouted the name of “Matilda !”,w"ith 
all the strength of her lungs, and then set off at full gallop, 
equally regardless of the elbows or the eyes she encountered. 

“ What do you run away for at such a iat(?, Matilda ? '' cried 
the panting girl, overtaking her, and once more seizing upon 
her arm. “ What a fool you must be, to be sure’ 1 M' hy, what in 
the name of wonder did you think was going to ha j)pen to you ? ” 

“ Oh ! nothing, my dear,” replied ]\Iiss Matilda, recovering 
herself on perceiving that the young lady was alone. “ Of 
course, you know, I could not think there was anythiiig going 
to happen to me. Whatever notice I get from gentlemen, my 
dear Patty, is in a very different waiy from being s})oken to by 
strangers in the streets. Good heaven ! what would poor, dear 
Foxcroft say if he should hear of my being seen followijig 
officers into a saddler’s shop, in St. James’s-stroet.” 

“ I would not have believed, if i hadn’t seen it, that yon 
could be such an excessive idiot, Matilda ! ” replied I’atty, with 
some little warmth. “ Do you call Jack a stranger ? As for 
that matter, I am sure you are much more a stranger to me 
than he is. Dear,, darling, delightful, lovely Jack ! How I do 
adore him ! And he shall find, too, that 1 am as true-hearted 
and faithful a girl as ever wjis. Why didn’t y<Ta look at him, 
you great goose ? You never in all your born days beheld any- 
thing one half so handsome.” 

“ Well, my dearest Patty, now my fright is over, I wisli yon 
joy at meeting him with all my heart,” said her companion, 
who recollectt^d how exceedingly important to all her bwn 
dearest hopes, was the continued affection of her youthful 
friend. “ You must not he angry with me, darling, for being 
a little frightened at first. You don’t know how particular 
London people are ! I do assure you, that if anybody had seen 
us going into that shop after those gentlemen, it would have 
been thought perfectly improper and unladylike. And besides, 
my dear girl, I do beheve that when a woman’s heart is so com- 
pletely devoted as mine, it makes them always most scrupu- 
lously particular in everything they do about otlicr men. I 
really should have felt that 1 was acting ungenerously by Fox- 
croft if I had not comp away.” 
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“ All that may be very fine, and very right and proper for 
you. I really don’t know anything about middle-aged people 
like you and Captain Foxcroft. But if you fancy I shall ever 
meet my own darling Jack without speaking to him, you are 
quite entirely mistaken. I don’t tare a straw whether it is a 
saddler’s shop, or a devil’s shop. Jack is Jack to me, all the 
world over.” 

“ Of course, my dear, he is an acquaintance of yours, and 
that makes all the difference 5 and I hope, my dearest girl, that 
he told you his name.” 

To be sure he did, dear fellow ! His namcis Steady ; and 
ho is to come and call upon me at your house exactly at two 
o’clock to-morrow.” 

“ Is he indeed? then we must just tell my sister Louisa, if 
you plefise Patty, that Mr. Steady is a friend of your papa’s, 
and don’t mention anything about St. James’s-street.” 

“ I don’t care half a farthing what you tell her, Matilda. 
You may say that he is one of my mother’s fine cousins, if you 
will. Now that I have found him again, I don’t care for any 
earthly thing beside,” replied Patty. “ But, by-the-by,’’ she 
added, drawing closer to her companion, and speaking with an 
air of mystery, “ there is a secret about him that he won’t tell 
to anybody but moi Dear darling ! I’ll keep his secret, you 
see if I don’t.” 

“ Of course you will, Patty, if he confides it to you. And I 
must say, that the glance I had of him showed plainly enough 
that he was somebody. But if he tells you the secret about his 
disguise on Iward ship, and all that, there is no doubt but he 
will tell it to your mamma and your pai)a too,” rejoined hliss 
Matilda. 

“ No, but he won’t though !” cried Patty, exultingly. “ He 
told me, dear fellow! that he had very particular reasons 
indec<i for not letting them know anything about it, and you 
don’t think 1 am going to be such a monster as to betray him ? 
Tlmt’s just what he' said himself, dear creature, ‘Youw^on’t 
betray me, Patty,’ said he ; and I’ll see father, mother, uncles, 
aunts, and cousins too, every one of them in the Red Sea before 
I’d hurt a hair of his beautiful head. I can’t help your knowing 
it, Matilda, because I had told you everything before, and that 
I must make him understand ; unless, indeed, you could be 
clever enough and kind enough to take yourself off, and your 
wise sister too, just before two o’clock to-morrow. I had 
rather five liundred times see him alone, and then hell tell me 
lots more about himself. I’ll be bound. Do you think you could 
get her out, and keep away for an hour or two, Matilda?” • 

This proposal very considerably embarrassed the fair indi- 
vidual to whom it was addressed. To disoblige Miss O’Dona- 
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gough, or in any way to check the intimacy from which she 
Hopei to derive advantages so very essential to her own 
happiness, was not to be thought of. Yet there was something 
that rather frightened her in the notion of leaving her friend 
Patty so entirely to her own discretion as she now proposed ; 
and without answering very explicitly, she only pressed the arm 
that rested on hers with the caressing fondness so usual between 
them, and muttered something about its ever being, she was 
sure, her greatest delight to please her dear Patty in all 
things. 

“ That woif’t do, Matilda,” cried Patty, suddenly standing 
stock-still, and very nearly overturning a butcher’s tray, intende<l 
toswing iimoxiously roimd her as she pissed. “That sort of 
answer is not w^orth a pin. 1 really have a monstrous deal that 
I want to say to my own dear Jack Steady, and there is more 
still tiuit I want to have him say to me, and I feel most jwsitively 
sure that he will be quite glum if there is anybody by but me 
to hear liim. I’m sure, Matilda, I shall always be ready to do as 
I’d be done by, and I promise faithfully, upon my word and hon- 
our, that if you will but go out to-morrow at two o’clock, and 
take your sister Louisa along with you, 1 will contrive to let you 
have a itie-a-tHe m our drawing-room with Foxcroft, for just as 
long as you like, as soon as ever papa has got^is nice new house, 
you know. For papa says he is quite sure tlnit Foxcroft will 
contrive to get leave of absence on account of his health, or for 
some excuse or other. He* is quite sure of it. So you see, 
Matilda, that if you will do what I tell you, there is no need 
that I should be long in your debt.” 

Tlie argument thus urged went straight to the heart of Miss 
Matilda. “ Well, my dear,” she replied, “ I will see what I can 
do — ^but LouiSii, of course, is her own mistress, and if she does 
not choose to take a walk just at that time, you know I can’t 
make her.’’ 

“ But I know that you can,” replied Patty, sharply ; “ as if 
I had* not seen you come over her hundreds and hundreds of 
times ! And when she has set off with saying, ‘ I don’t think I 
can do that^ Matilda,* haven’t I heard her end at last by, ‘ AVell, 
to be sime, I dare say you know what is best, my dear ! ’ ” 

This being said in Patty’s best style of mimicry, it produced 
the accustomed meed of admiration from her friend, testified as 
usual by an assurance that she never did, no, never in her life, 
hear such a miihic ! But ere tliis oft-recurring expression was 
well spoken, Patty suddenly stood still, and having a tight hold 
of M iss Matilda’s ann, caused her to stand still also. 

*• “ What is the matter, my dear ? ” demanded the elder lady. 

“ Matter ! ” ejaculated the younger one. “ I certainly sliall 
go distracted, that’s all — certainly shall, Matilda, if you don’t 
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turn back this very instant, and scud along with me to my own 
bedroom as fast as your legs can cany you.” 

“What for, my dear? Shan’t we be very tired, Patty?” 
demanded Matilda, in a languid voice. 

“ Tired ! What signifies being tired, I should like to know, 
compared to my not having one single bit of any ribbon for my 
nock, or my waist, or my wrists, but that ugly dark blue that 
papa bought at Brighton ? They make such a fuss, both of ’em, 
alx)ut my not spending too much money in ribbons, that I am 
obliged to be as stingy as a miser over my best,^nd that’s the 
reason I left all my pink pinned up safe in silver paper in my 
drawer. I know it couldn’t make any great difference with you 
and your sister whether my skin looked better or worse ; — but 
Jack! I vow and d«iclare I w'ould not let Jack come and see me 
in those niisty, hideous, narrow blue bows, if you’d give me a 
thousand ix)unds ! ” 

“ I do .'issure you, Patty,” replied her friend, “ that you 
cariH look more beautiful in anything than you do in those 
ident ical blue ribbons. I have said so to Louisa scores of times.” 

“ Come along, my deiir ! ” was the only reply which the 
steadfast-mindefi Miss O’Donagongh made to this friendly as- 
surance, and being considerably the stronger of the two, her 
will proved irresistible, and the two young ladies once more 
jastlpd their way along the ever-busy pavement of Piccadilly, 
and in process of time again reached the O’Bonagough lodgings 
in street. 

Tlie ample face of IVlrs. O’Donagough was perceptible above 
the blind of the parlour window considerably before Patty’s im- 
patient knocking had concluded, «and she burst forth upon them 
into the passage with all the eagerness of maternal anxiety, just 
as her daughter raised one foot to mount the stairs. 

“What in the world is all this for?” demanded Iklrs. 
O’Donagough, laying her hand on the shoulder of Miss Matilda; 
for by an active movement forward, Patty had escaped her. 
“ What are you come back for? ” 

Something that Patty wanted out of her drawers,” replied 
the discreet and faithful confidant. 

“ Good gracious ! what a shame to drag you back all this 
way ! why you might have got home over and over by this 
time,” said Sirs. O’Donagough. 

“ Oh, dear ! the distance is no consequence,” replied Ma- 
tilda ; “ and you know there is nothing in the world I would 
not do to please Patty ! ” 

Wlule this passed, the two ladies continued standing at thi 
bottom of the stairs, for Mrs. O’Donagough did not fee* 
altogether sure that her husband, who was in the act of dining 
upon beefsteaks and onions in the parlour, would be particularly 
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well pleased by a visit from the refined Miss Matilda Perkins — 
especially as that young lady had been informed that they were 
to dine at Richmond at seven o’clock. But Patty’s business 
above stairs, proceeded so slowly, that her vexed mother could 
no longer avoid asking the weary Matilda to sit down. 

“ You won’t mind finding I)onny at luncheon, will you? ” 
she said, as she at length threw open the p<irlour-door. “ That 
silly Patty forgot something or other, and she has brought 
Matilda Perkins all the Vay back from Brompton to fetch it,” 
said Mrs. 0’D/;»nagough to her hasband, as she entered “but you 
won’t mind her seeing you eat your luncheon, you know, though 
it is five o’clock.” 

“ You will be shocked by the sight of so substantial a morn- 
ing meal, ray dear Miss ^Matilda,” said the master of the apart- 
ment ; “ but the fact is, Lord Robert has kept me so late at the 
club, consulting about some private business, which has brought 
him up to town — and you may gucas how delighted he was to 
see an old friend, at a time when the chances are five hundred 
to one against his finding a single creature in London — he luis 
kejjt me so devilish late, that I was absolutely obliged to send 
out for something solid before we set ofi’ for Richmond.” 

“ What on earth can Patty be about ? ” exclaimed the 
hungry Mrs. O’Donagough, impatiently. “ There never was 
such a plague of a girl about her things ! What is it, Matilda, 
that she is come back for ? ” 

“I don’t quite exactly know,” replied Matilda, blushing 
and faltering. “ She said she had forgotten something, and 
wished to come back, and I did not say much about it.” 

“ Do let the girl aione, my dear,” said Mr. O’Donagough. 
“ If our charming friend iiere likes to indulge her little whims, 
I don’t see why you should grumble about it.” 

“ How you do spoil that girl ! ” retorted his lady, resuming 
with a bounce her place at the table, and suddenly deciding 
that she wquld not be such a fool as to let her beefsteaks get 
cold for any one. “ I do believe, that let her do what she would 
you would find out some reason or other to prove that she was 
right.” A 

“ She is right now, at any rate,” replied the father, looking 
up as the young lady entered the room, “ for I never saw her 
look better in my fife.” 

“ What did you come home for, Patty ? ” cried Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough, suspending her well-charged fork within half an inch of 
her mouth. 

“ I wanted a pocket-handkerchief, mamma,” replied the 
young lady. 

“ As if Matilda could not have lent you one ; I am sure 
th^e was something else, so you may as weU out with it. 
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What’s that you liave got in your other hand ? Didn’t I tell 
you that I would get the girl of the house to carry your things 
for you, and what is the use, then, of dragging through the streets 
with them yourself? ” 

“ Use or not use, mamma, I shall carry this parcel, because 
I like to do it ; and that, I suppose, is reason enough, isn’t it ? ” 
“ What’s in the parcel, Patty ? ” persisted her mother, 
pettishly. “ You haven’t got hold of my lace collar, I hope ? ” 
“ You take me for a tliief, do you? Well, that’s civil any 
how, isn’t it, Matilda? ” said Patty, with rather wi embarrassed 
laugh. “ But come along, or we sliall keep Miss Louisa waiting* 
for her dinner,” she added, endeavouring to back out of the 
room without further parley. 

“ Conuj and give me a kiss, Patty ? ” said her father, seized 
with an unlucky fit of affection. 

Till now the young lady had contrived to keep her parcel, if 
not qni<,e out of sight, at least out of the reach of her mother, by 
holding it pertinaciously behind her back ; but this unw'elcome 
invitation, rendered the maneeuvre of none effect, for as she 
stooped forward tf> receive the paternal caress, her mamma 
snatched at the parcel, obtained it,*tore it mercilessly open, and 
disclosed sundry ells of bright rose-coloured ril)bon, a portion of 
wdiicb was daintily tied up in various sized knots, while the rest 
floated left and right, far and wide, in unrestrained profusion. 

“What in the world is all this for?” exclaimed Mrs. 
O'Donagough, with marked displeasure on her countenance. 
“ Don’t you know, Patty, all that has been said alx)ut these 
sort of things ? Wlnit good is it to talk to you like a reason- 
able grown-up woman, while you still act likeacliild? Did 
not your father pay four and niuepence for these very ribbons,* 
expressly on condition that they should be kept up as best, and 
worn for nothing but shoAving off when we wanted you to look 
as well as possible ? Can you stand there, and tell me that you 
don’t remember this ? ” # 

“ I am not going to t(ill you any such thing, Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough,” replied Patty, in her most rebellious accent, and at the 

t e time glancing at her father for support, for whose especial 
iscment, she had formed her phrase ; but it did not answer, 
for he was growing more hungry and angry every moment, 
and turning towards her with unexpected firmness, exclainiexi, 

“ Don’t answer your mother like a f®ol, Miss Patty ! What 
the devil do you want all that finery for ? ” 

“ Want it, papa ? Lor-a-mercy, doesn’t every girl always 
want all the finery she can get ? I am sure if she doesn’t she’s 
a fool. Come along, Matilda — ” was the not unskilful answer 
of the beauty, while replacing her ribbons in their paper 
envelope ; but slie was disappointed if she fancied that it would 
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satisfy her mamma, for Mrs. O’Donagough, turning briskly 
round to the blushing Matilda, abruptly demanded if they were 
going to have any company, adding, 

“ But even if you were, that is no reason why she should 
gallop back, and ransack the drawers in this way — for these 
pink ribbons were bought to smarten up a morning-dress, just 
to call on Mrs. Stephenson, you know, or anything of that sort.” 

Notwitlistanding her advantages in point of age, it wjis 
evident that Miss Matilda Perkins could not compete with her 
young friend, /either in courage or in presence of mind ; for she 
hesitated, and looked exceedingly embarrassed as she replied, 

“ I am not quite sure, Mrs. O’Donagough, about who we 
are likely to have call upon us of a morning, but dear Patty 
always likes to be a little smart, you know, before strangers.” 

“ And she’d be the first to scold, if I didn’t,” subjoined 
Patty. 

Then hastily kissing her fiither’s forehead, jis he threw l)ack 
his head in the act of lifting a porter-pot to liis mouth, and 
nodding “ Good bye, mamma,” to her mother, slie bolted out of 
the room and the house, without running the risk of any further 
conversation, and was foU^cd by her friend, whose usual 
obsequious civility to IVIrs. O’Donagough, was altogether con- 
quered by her dread of being entrapped into the betrayal of 
Patty’s secret. 

But though the fair friends succeeded in getting out of the 
house, and in making their way safely to Bellovue-terrace, 
Brompton, they had not by any means “ thorouglily bamboozled” 
Ml'S. O'Donagough, as Patty boldly assured her confidant was 
the case ; for no sooner had the angry lady refreshed herself by 
% draught of her favourite beverage, than she thus addressed her 
spouse : 

“ Don’t you see, Donny, as plain as that two and two make 
four, that these two girls have got some trick in their heads ? 
I’ll bet whaHyou please, that if you and I make them a call to- 
morrow morning, at a genteel visiting hour, wc shall find some 
heau or other there ; that Miss Patty is particularly desirous to 

captivate some of the young lads of the , perhaps that t]||||[ 

used to meet so constantly on the pier at Brighton — not tha* 
should care a straw for that, if it wasn’t that they were both so 
mighty shy about talking of it. That looks like mischief, don’t 
itV” 

“ It is early days, too, to catch Patty out in such a trick as 
that,” replied Mr. O’Donagough. “ However, I have no objec- 
tion to look after her to-morrow morning. But mind, whatever 
happens, you must leave the whole management of the business 
to me. Don’t let’s have any jawing before strangers, for God’s 
tiakel” 
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“ That’s all fair, my dear ; I shan’t -vrant to meddle or make, 
I promise you. But it will do Patty a monstrous deal of good 
to discover, that with all her cleverness, there are eyes as sliarp 
as her own, though may be not quite so bright. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

^Ieanwhile the two friends at last reached their destination 
at Bromjdon ; but not before the veal cutlets aufl mashed pota- 
toes were very nearly reduced to cinders, and poor Miss Louisa 
as nearly out of temper as her constitutional tranquillity would 
permit. 

Tlic evening, of course, passed in alternate rnutterings be- 
tween ]\Iiss IMatilda an<l Patty, which, in style, might not inaptly 
have been com])ared to those classic eclogues, in wdiich a g(jntlo 
contest is briskly kept up on rival themes; for “ dear, beautiful 
Jack Steady,” on the one side; and “poor, dear Foxcroft,” on 
the other, invarialdy formed the subject of each eloquent speak- 
ei‘’s volubility. Good Miss Louisji was very little in their way, 
not seimiing in the slightest di'gree conscious of what they W’’ere 
saying, and to all appearance as completely devoted to the in- 
tricatci mysteries of some newly-invented knitting, as her com- 
panions could be in endeavouring to trace the still subtiler 
twistings of the human heart. 

Tlie folk)wing morning looked so brightly inviting, that even 
the quiet, thimble-loving iMiss Louisa, propostxla walk ; addi])g, 
moreover, with more tlian usual vivacity, “ Suppose, my dears, 
that we W(‘re all to go together to hear the baud play ’? It is 
siuvh a beautiful walk, turning in at the Green-park, Matilda, 
you know ; and I don’t suppose dear Patty ever heard such a 
band in her life.” 

I'he friends exchanged glances and a little closing Up of the 
eyes, and an almost iinpei'ceptible shake of the head in each, 
s:i,i(k plainly to the other that it would not do at all. It had, 
iiMe(.‘d, been agreed between them before they left their sleeping 
apfrtinent (for the uncombative I./Ouisa had resigned herself to 
the drawing-room carpet, and a blanket) that Patty must assign 
an inci})ient sore throat, as a reason for wishing to stay at home ; 
while Matilda, after the one o’clock slice of bread and butter 
had been handed round, should request the company of her 
elder sister upon some errand of importance, to be inventexi for 
the nonce, the eligibility of performing which should be further 
made manifest by pointing out the necessity of not letting pooJ^ 
Patty talk too much. 

All this w’'a8 accordingly performed ably, and received in the 
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best manner possible by Miss Louisa ; and at ten minutes be- 
fore two, Miss O’Donagough was sestted alone, and in state, upon 
the Miss Perkinses’ sofa, with every one of her beautiful pink 
bows exactly in its right place 5 her black curls, a la poodle^ 
■wantoning over her comely face, and her eyes sliining with more 
than usual brightness. 

Luckily she did not wait long, or it is possible her charming 
looks might have been injured % impatience. Exactly at two 
o’clock, the knocker of the house-door gave signal of a -VTijitor ; 
an active young step was heard upon the stairs, and in the next 
moment, the *name of “ Mr. John Steady ” was announced, 
when Patty’s “ own darling Jack ” stood before her, 

'J'he young man, though no longer in regimentals, looked, 
as she thought, ten thousjrnd times handsomer than ever, and 
Patty’s step to welcome him, was so eager that it brought her to 
the door, almost before lie had fully entered it. 

“ Oh, my dear Jack ! ” she exclaimed ; “ I am so glad you 
are come ! and I have made everylK^dy go out on purpose that 
we might have a long, comfortable talk by ourselves. What a 
time it is since you set off in that nasty boat for Sheerneas ! 
Ain’t you glad to see me again, Jack ? ” 

“ Most surely I am, my dear Miss Patty,” replied the young 
man ; “ but you arc looking so remarkably -well, that I have no 
occasion to inquire after your health. Have you been in London 
ever since your arrival ? ” 

“ Oh lor, no ! not we,” rex»lied Patty, seating herself on the 
sofa, with a hand extended on each side of her, so as to lussist in 
a sort of jump-for-joy movement vrith which she relieved the 
fulne.ss of her heart, while she gazed upon her visitor, as he sat 
opjxisite to her. “We staid almost no time in London then, 
but went down on the top of the coach to Brighton on jnuposo 
to see all mamma’s grand relations ; and there they w^ere, lots of 
’em, men, women, and chihlren ; but there wasn’t one of the 
whole kit that I liked so well as you. Jack.” 

“ You are exceedingly kind, I am sure,” replied the youth, 
blushing a little, and then stojqnng, very evidently at a loss \». hat 
to say next. 

“ Mercy ujion me! I don’t call that kind, because I cou]p not 
help it, you know. You could not like anybody as well as me, 
J ack, could you ? ” 

“ I am sure nobody in the'v^'orld can deserve to be liked bet- 
ter, because you are always so very good-natured.” 

“ Good-natured I Is that all ? Why, I wouldn’t give a 
penny for anybody who luidn’t more to say for themselves than 
that. My goodness, Jack ! Do you remember your jiuninng 
overboai'd into the sea ? I never shall forget it the longest day 
I have to live. And do you remember who it was that brought 
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you to ? And then our nice, dear ship-billiards ! Oh, what 
iim, to be sure ! And think of your trying to make us believe 
that you wasn’t a bit better than a common sailor ! But I 
wasn’t such a fool <as that, anyhow.” 

“ JNIy dear Miss O’Donagough,” began Mr. Steady — ^but the 
young lady stopjied him short — 

“ ()n(ie for all. Jack, 1 won’t be called Miss O’Donagough, 
or Miss Batty either, by you. So mind that, if you please, or 
else you and I shall quarrel, as sure a’s you sit there. You 
always used to call me Batty, and Batty I choose to be 
called ; and I sliall call you Jack, too, unless wtien we hap- 
])en to have listeners, and then, I suj)pose, I must call you 
Mr. Steady.” 

The young man .seemed to make an effort to look grave, 
but it Avas in vain, and he laughed heartily. Without exactly 
understanding, perhaps, the cause of his mirth, his companion 
shared it, and laughed heartily too, till, suddenly jumping 
up, the young lady seized a pair of scissors that lay on the 
table, and with a hop, ski|), and jump, got to the back of Mr. 
Steady’s chair, and, stationing herself behind it, said in a Voice 
of autliority, 

“ Kyes front ! IMind the word of command, Mr. Jack, or I’ll 
cut your head off — I will, upon my lionour.” 

“ ^Vhat arc you going to do, my dear girl ?” .said the young 
man, disobeying her commands, and turning himself round to 
look in her face. 

‘‘ Do what 1 bid you,” said Batty, “ and no harm shall come 
of it. See here — liou’t look so frightened ! — a fair exchange is 
no robbery.” 

And so saying, the lively young lady mercilessly inclosed 
within ‘'tlu> glittering forceps” one of her own ringlets, which 
she scrupled not to 

dissever 

From her fair head for ever and for ever. 

“jriicre now, Jack — ^look at that,” said she ; ‘“isn’t it a 
pretty little ciml ?” And dropping it rather upon than into las 
hand, slie seized the moment in which, of neces.sity, Iris atten- 
tion w.'is clirected to it, and performed the .same feat upon a por- 
tion of the young man’s cliestnut tresses, leaving a very cruel gap 
just over his left ear. 

“ Now : what d’ye say to that, master Jack? I am the 
same funny girl that ever I was, ain’t I?” said Batty, skipping 
round in front of him, and exhibiting her prize exultingly held 
on liigh. 

“ ()h. Batty, this is very foolish! What would yoiH mamma 
Bay if she could know it?” said the young man, rising, and 

p 
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looking very much as if be wore disposed to re-exchange the 
tokens by dint either of stratagem or force. “ Come, be a 
good girl, and throw it away. A fine, tall young huly as you 
are now, must not play the sfimc sort of tricks that you used to 
do wdien a child.” 

“ Tlirow it away ! And will yon throw mine away. Jack ? 
What a brute you must be to think of it ! ” And Patty very 
coaxingly approached him, holding fast the treasured lock in 
one hand, while witli rhe other she clcjverly caus(«l tlie one he 
still held to cirri round two of his lingers. “ Now, is it not very 
pretty. Jack’’?” said she, looking up in his face with a sort of 
deprecating smile. 

“ Yes, to be sure it is ; and you are very pretty, too, Patty,” 
sjiid the youth, iairly bc'at out of his discretion, and uncercino- 
niously saluting the blooming cheek which had placed itself so 
near him. 

At the very moment he did so, and while the not too- 
greatly incensed Patty was laughing heartily at his audacity, 
the door opened, and in walked Mr. and Mrs. Allen O'Dona- 
gough. 

The parties naturally fell into a tnhlemi^ and for halt a 
minute not a word was sj)oken : but Ihitty soon recovered both 
her coui'age and her tongue, and though still blushing a rather 
deeper tint, perhajts, than the ceh'stial rosy red of whicli the 
poet sings, she maiuiged to assume an air of very toleiuble non- 
ehalance as she exclaiined. 

So, you are come to look after me, I suppose ! but if you 
look sharp, peihaps you will see, into the bargain, an old friend 
with a new face.” 

Mrs. O’Donagough’s firet emotion was of a mixed nature, 
being coinpoimded of one feeling a little approaching to alarms 
and another rather nearer still to satisfaction, at discovering her 
Patty so evidently, according to her notions, the object of a 
tender passion, and that, too, from a person so pre-eminently 
elegant in appearance as Mr. flohn Steady. But tin; w'ords of 
the young lady caused her to examine the countenance pf the 
gentleman more attentively, and, ere she had gazeil long, lu.r 
whole attitude and manner changed ; a smile of unmixed satis- 
faction distended her countenance, she laid her hand upon tho 
. arm of her husband, and, di-awing him a step or twm for\\\ard, 
stopped within a yard of her old acquaintance, exclaiming in a 
sort of tlieatrical wdiisper, intended to be heard with particular 
distinctness, 

“ Look there, O’Doiiagough ! Look there, and tell me what 
' you see.” 

Mr. O’Donagough’s demeanour upon seeing his dauglitcr 
at a lete-a-tete game of romps with a strange man, was by no 
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inf’iMis Ro ofluivocal as that of his lady ; for he grew extremely 
red in the and altogether appeared wedl-iiiclined to be in a 
great r;ige ; but the accents of liis Barnaby acted like oil on 
troidiled water, his frown relaxed, his colour and his choler 
liccanic jiiil igated, and yielding to her gentle influence, he set 
aljout staring tlic .stranger very fixedly in the face. 

‘‘ IShacy on me! It can’t be, can it? It is not possible, to 
be .sure ! ” were the sentences he uttered rapidly, but with every 
a])])(>aTanco of sati.sfaction, in jtlace of ijis late displeasure. 
so(»Ji as the last words wore spoken, Patty, who watched him 
narrowly, placed herself in an attitude similar tb that of her 
luotlier, u]»on his other arm, and taking upon herself to answ^er ' 
his wondeiing in<|uirie.s, said, 

“ Yv?,. but it is possible, papa ; and what is more, it is true. 
It is our own dear Jack, and no other, you may take my word 
for it.” 

‘‘ And pray, IMiss Patty, how did you find him out? ” de- 
manded her father, turning his eyes abruptly from tbe free of 
his old acrpiainlance to that of his daugliter, wuth a look which, 
though no longer .so fierce as before, seemed to express some 
cuTio.sity, to say the least of it, for a satisfactory explanation. 
But the forl)id<!i‘ii discovery being made, and that without any 
agcuiey of iieis, Mi.ss Patty’s difficulties were quite at an end, 
and witliout affecting any further mystery, she replied, 

‘‘ Ihnv dill] find him out? Why, in the street to be sure ; 
and iicver was there such a piece of luck I Wasn’t it lucky, 
Jack ? Wasn’t you dcliglited to see me ? ” 

It may be remembered tliat Mrs. O’Donagough herself had 
never formed any gri'at intimacy wuth tlie young shipmate t\ ho 
now stood bt4bre lu'r in a guise so tvholly difierent from any 
in wliich she had liitlierto seen him, yet so precisely accordant 
to the. imaginings which her shrewd snsjiiidons had suggested ; 
luT feoiings, therefore, upon this iinexjiected rencounter, were 
simply those of triumphant sagacity: and it was tvith a chuck- 
ling merriment, very little agreenble to the object ol‘ it, that she 
continued to gaze uj)on him from top to toe. Mr. O'lXma- 
gongii was perhaji-s even bettei' phiased still ; for not only had 
the discovery removed some exceedingly disagreeable sus])icio.us 
from his mind, in which his fair daughter was concerned, but, 
with the keenne.ss of n pi'ofef^sioual eye, he discerned at a glance, 
tiuit wuatever niiglit liave been the cause of the masquerading 
carried on amongst tbe crew' and irassengers of the Atalanta, 
pie young man was decidwlly of that class of society among 
which lie particularly desired to increase Ids acquaintance, and 
this unexpected accident seemed to ofler a very excellent oppor- 
tunity for doing so. Thus the only person in the group who 
felt not perfectly and pleasantly at ease, was poor Jack him- 
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self, and he would gladly have given a joint of his little finger 
to escape answering Patty’s affectionate query, and two, per- 
haps, might the sacrifice have placed luin clear of the adventure 
altogether. 

“ Wasn’t it lucky, Jack? ” reiterated Patty, “ and ain’t we 
famously caught out with our locks of hair exchanged ? ” And 
the young lady held up to view the shining trophy she had 
won, while her eyes directed those of her observant papa and 
mamma to the now coiisiderably-deranged curl which the U7i- 
fortunate youth still held between his fingers, l^uekily for 
liim the nec(ls.sity of inunediately replying to Patty’s tough 
query was obviated by Air. O’Donagough’s saying, as if in 
consequence of the intelligcucc conveyed by the tell-tale locks 
of hair, 

“ You will not be surprised, sir, if I now think it right to 
request you will inlbrin me. what your real name may be V ” 

*■* Jack is pci'fectly dumfoimderc'd, poor, dear fellow^ ! ” ex- 
claimed Patty, laughing ; “but I can tell you his name, papa, 
without plaguing him to speak, if he liad' rather let it alone. 
His name is Steady, Air. Jolm Steady, and that answ^ers to the 
fork, don’t it, mamma ? ” 

“ Air. O’Donagough ! ” said the young man, ap])earing sud- 
denly to rouse himself with the energy of a newly-lbrnu'd re.so- 
lution, “ will you give me leave to speak wdth you alone for five 
minutes ? ” 

“ Gracious goodness ! Can it be abont marrjfiug her ? ” 
thought Airs. C’Donagough. 

“ lie is going to pop the qucjstion as sure as my name’s 
Patty ! ” inwardly murmured her dangliler, unconsciously clap- 
ping her hands in the ecstasy of her lieart. Air. O’Dona- 
gough In’mself, howeA^r, felt conviucc<l iu a moment, from the 
tone of voice in w'l.ieh the request Avas made, that the object of 
it not his daughter ; yet, uevertlu'h'ss, lie had enough of 
interest and curiosiry iu. the business to answer readily, 

“ I shall be very liapiy to hear, sir, A\ hatev(.’r you may lx; 
pleased to couviminicatv; to me ; ” Avhicli. assAirance. Avas given in 
Mr. O’Donagough’s most res|)cctful and gentlomajdike manner. 

“ May I attend you to another room, sirV ” said the young 
man. 

“ Is tliere any room here, Patty, into a\ hich I can shoAv this 
gentleman ? ” inquired her father. 

“ No, that there isn’t jKijja, except the Perkinses’ bedroom, 
and that’s all in a litter, I’ll be bound.” 

“ Then we will take a turn in the park, Mi*. O’Donagough^ 
if not disagreeable to you,” said the young man, taking up his 
hat, and deliberately laying down poor Patty’s ringlet in its 
place. 
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Mr. O’Donagough replied only by a bow, and they left the 
room together. 

As the subject matter of the conversation between Patty 
and her mother ma^ be easily guessed, it is imnecessary to repeat 
it, and we will therefore follow the two gentlemen into Hyde 
Park, where, as 1 )y mutual consent, they chose a path the least 
liable to interrujEion, when the following conversation took 
place : — * 

“ It can hardly be necassary for me to inform you, IMr. 
O’Honagough,” began the young man, “that ifdly and frolic 
must be pleaded in excuse for my having made your acquaint- 
ance under hdse colours.” 

“ J am very glad to hear, my dear sir, that there was no 
woise cause for it,” sjiid the elder gentleman. 

“ Sin y ” — in very haughty accents, w^as the rejoinder of the 
younger one. 

“ I feared it jtossible,” resumed Mr. O’Honagough, in hie 
best manner, “ that .some unfortunate affair of honour might 
have reudere(i a. distant ex]»editioii necessary, or at least prudent.” 

“ No, .sir. Thank heaven 1 have nothing so irrepiirable on 
my eonsenence. The history is brietiy tliis : — 1 was left without 
father, mother, or any near relative, except a sister still, younger 
than my.self, ivith a large fortune, and a ]>ersonal guardian, for 
w’hom 1 had conceived a very unjust, but very strong dislike. 
For a few year.s I pursued my studies at Eton, with tolerable 
propriety 1 believe ; but at the end of that time, my guardian 
rvi.shed me to go to college, while I insisted iqjon immediately 
entering the (luards, which produced a quarrel, all the faulti- 
ness, and all tlie violence of wdiich belonged wholly to myself. 
1 am Sony to confess, that it wars in the mere wantonness of 
intentionally giving this excehent friend as much pain and 
anxiety as I C(aild ■well devise*, that I s(*t off for Australia 
williout communicating to lum the slightest intimation of my 
intending to leave England at all; and aware that if I went 
undi^' my own name, Ik*, would be? likely to get the intelligence 
from tile new.s])apers, 1 bad the folly to go out in one ship in 
the character of a mechanic about to seek my fortune in a new 
worlel, and l eturn in auotlier, unde'r the semblance, as you know, 
of a conunoii saileir belonging to the crew. In the latter case, 
liewever, 1 confided a portion of the trukli to the captain and 
crew — pai'tly becau.se 1 felt it would be impossible to keep up 
tny as.sumod character with them, » account of my nautic^ 
ignorance, and partly, 1 owui, for tne sake of arranging the 
minor jiarticulai's of my pas.sagc on a more agreeable footing 
than I Imd thought it necessary to do in going out. My name, 
however, it was not necessary to disclose, and I believe I left 
the ship at Sheerness, without anything lliore being known 
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me than that I was a lad with a good deal of money, and a 
roving sot*t of disposition, wliich had led me to take a trip that 
I did not wish to have known. And this, in fact, was tlic exact 
truth. I had one confidant, and one only,gto this thoughtless 
frolic ; my sister knew where I was gone, and from her I received 
one letter, directed to me according to my iiijjtructions, under a 
feigned name, to the care of a merchant at Sjmney. This letter 
produced a total revolution in all ray feelings respecting my 
guardian. It^ described his sufferings on my account, jis so 
much more blended with affection tlinn I had ever believed pOvS- 
sible, that my heart was softened, and my spirit sobered at once. 
But it had never occurred to liim that I could have committed 
any greater folly than the niiTely keeping myself comieriled ne;ir 
London ; and as my sister, faithful to the promise 1 had extorted 
from her, never betrayed her knowledge of my having quitted 
England, liis regret and his sufferings were wholly occasioiu;d by 
the idea that he had woumlcd a too sensitive temper l>y the 
assumption of more severe authority than he ought to have 
shown. ‘ Come back instantly,’ wrote my sister, ‘ and never let 
him know the whole extent of your folly.’ It was from a wish 
to follow strictly this advice, that 1 so cautiously concealed my 
name and station ; and as he has never since my rt’timn asked 
me a single question respecting my absence, 1 hav(.^ nevm' yet 
recurred to the subject. We are, I am hap]»y to sjiy, on the 
best possible terms ; and though I have bee]i for some months 
of age, I would have been perfectly willing to ;itone for past 
rebellion, by (Mitering myself at Oxford. But of this he would 
not hear ; and convinced, as he kindly says, that my former oji- 
position proceeded from a genuine and decided preference for 
tlie profeasion I was so eager to enter, he himself arranged 
everything respecting my commission ; and 1 am now, with 
much better luck than 1 deserve, in jircciscly the })ositioti I 
dtsired, without the mortification of having my lioyisli escapade 
bruited from one end of the country to the other. You Avill 
perceive, therefore, Mr. O’Donagough, that J have very stiong 
reasons for not wishing to have onr meeting on board the Ata- 
lanta made known ; and I shall liold myself gi'eatly indebted to 
your courtesy, if you will never, under any circumstances, allude 
to it, and shall be grateful, also, if you will use your iuiluenco 
with the ladies of youu family to the same effect.” 

“ Depend upon it, my young friend,” D'plied INIr. O’Dona- 
gough, in an accent of mij)h kindness, “ depend upon it, your 
secret is perfectly safe with me ; nor do I ftsar the discretion of 
either my ;^ifo or daughter. Patty is as good a girl as ever 
lived, and with all her high spirits, is as gentle and obedient as 
a lamb to every wish that either her mother or 1 seriously ex- 
Di*ess to her — ^and for dear Jack ! — But tliis familiar appol- 
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lation must be used no longer. May I ask, sir, if your name 
be really Steady ? ” 

“ No, sir, it is not,” replied t]ie young man, colouring. 

Mr. O’Donagough said no more, and the silence which 
ensued was rathertawkward. It was the young incognito 
who broke it, by saying, with a good-liiunoured smile, 

“ I tax your Ifindness severely perliaps, Mr. O’Donagough, 
both by my confidence, and by my wanj of it. I am, I believe, 
al)surdly anxious about this concealment, but the fact is, some 
of the friends whose good opinion I most highl;^ value, fancy 
that the interval of my absence has left some traces of improve- 
ment with me ; and my sister assures me that the general belief 
is, that I have passed my time in profitable reading, whereas, 
in truth, I have done nothing, save finding a little leisure to 
refiect. And though I would not, wore I questioned, falsify a 
single pasvsage in my history, I would rather, at least for the 
j)resent, that things remaine<l as they arc. Therefore, Mr. 
O'Donagough, if you will have the kindness not to urge 
tiie disclosure of my name, I shall really feel it as a great 
obligation.” 

“ Is it your wish, then, that we should still call you Mr. 
Steady ? ” demanded Mr. O’Donagongli, gravely. 

This was a tr'ying question ; for had the young man answered 
it sincerely, he could only have said tliat he trusted no circum- 
stances were likely to occur in which there would be any 
necessity lor Ids Ix'ing addressed by him or Ids fandly at all. 
But to u tter this, was of course* impossible ;*and after a moment’s 
lie.sitation, he rcjdied, “ Yes, sir.” 

Another silence followed, which, like the foiiner one, was at 
length broken by “ Jack.” 

‘‘ I believe, Mr. O'Donagough, that we may now turn hack 
igain,” said lie ; “ and I heg you to accept my thanks for your 
Adiging attention to my foolish story.” 

Mr. O’Donagough followed the movement made by his com- ' 
panion, and turneil ahout to retrace his steps to j^rompton ; 
Imt 'iic was not fully satisfied with the manner in which the : 
jonfcrcnce ajipcared likely to conclude, and ere he had taken 
iiany steps, he said, 

“ Will you, bi'fore we part, permit me to make one observa- 
don, my dear sir ? ” 

The young man bowed his willingness to hear it. 

“ It is never wise,” resumed Mr. (i’Donagough, “ believe me, 
sir, it is never wise to repose a half-confidence in any ihan. I 
ivill not charge myself with any greater infirmity of curiosity 
than I believe affects all the rest of us ; but neither will I 
ittempt to deny that I do feel, and shall feel a desire, perfectly 
idle, as I am ready to confess, to learn ;^ur real name. You 
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must be aware that the generality of men might feel this 
without confessing it; but I have still a very fresh remem- 
brance of the amiable mann/jr in which your gay spirits 
beguiled the tedium of our long voyage, and 1 cannot resist the 
friendly feeling which prompts me to advi^ your trusting me 
with a name, which 1 will teU you frankly, cannot bcj long 
hidden from me. You Avill, perhaps, as the season advances, be 
likely to meet me more .frequently in London society than you 
may expect. Though I have no secrets to keep me silent, 1. am 
not much givyn to talk of my own family and connections, or 
you would probably know by this time, that I am highly con- 
nected, as well as my wife, who you may perhaps have heard 
mention her family.” 

“ ISTo, sir, never,” replied the young man, dJlly, and with a 
feeling, not, perhaps, very carefully concealed, that he did not 
feel any great interest on the sul>ject. 

“ I tliink you told me you were in the army ? ” said IMr. 
O’Donagough. 

“ I did, sir,” replied the ri-det'cint Jack, with some haughti- 
ness ; “ but 1 did not imagine the information could give you 
any right to ci'oss-question me.” 

“ llelieve me, 1 have no such intention ; I was about to 
convey information, Jiot to S(,'ek it ; and if you will judgi' me 
fairly, you must, I tliink, ptTceive that my only possible motive 
for pursuing this conversation, is to prevent your fancying 
yourself more secure from all chance of my discovering what 
you wish to conceal than you really are. I alluded to your 
profession, sir, because I conceive that it renders it almost 
certain you must know the name of General Hubert,” 

“ Know the name of General llulxud ? ” repeated the young 
man, suddenly standing still, and looking earnestly in the face 
of lus companion, “most assuredly I know his name. May I 
inquire youi" reason for tusking the question ? ” 

“The generaFs lady is my wife's niece,” quietly replied 
Mr. O’Do^gough. 

The effect of tliis announcement, wdiich was made at random, 
without the slightest i<lea that the general’s name w^as better 
known to his companion than that of any other officer of equal 
rank, was sufficiently strong to convince the speaker that his 
young listener was, at least, in some degree in his power. The 
youth changtd colour,* began to speak, then suddenly checked 
himself, and, at length, ejaculated more as if thinking aloud 
than with the pui’pose of making any communication, “ This 
is, indeed, a most unexpected coincidence ! ” 

“ Are you acquainted with the general ? ” said Mr. O’Dona- 
gough, without appearing to notice Ms agitation. 

“ Very well — very .much — 1 am very much acquainted with 
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him,” stammered the young man in reply, and then added 
rapidly, and as if from the impulse of a sudden determination, 
“ It must, indeed, be in vain for me to attempt any further 
concealment from you, Mr. O’Donagough. May I hope that 
in giving you my full confidence, I am giving it to a friend 
who will kindly seek to assist rather than to thwart me ? ” 

With an air of candour and sincere good-will that was 
really touching, Mr. OUionagough sWod still for a moment, 
and exttmding both his hands received that of Ins companion 
between them. » 

“ Be very sure of it, my dear young Mend ! ” said he, 
cordially shaking and preasing the hand he held. “ Be very 
sure of it — Ij^an have no motive on earth for betraying a con- 
fidence that ®es me both honour and pleasure. d'eU me your 
real name, ‘ dear .lack,’ and it shall l)e lienceforth numbered 
among those of the friends whom 1 most desire to serve.” 

“lam Sir Henry Seynioiir,” Sidd the young man, and so 
saying, he withdrew liis hand as if by a movement that was 
involuntary, yet at thi' same monu'nt declared himself much 
oldigcd, and quite confident that Mr. 0’l)onagough would faith- 
fully keep the promise he had given him. 

“ Ntnv, then, let us return Ao the ladies, nry dear Sir Henry,” 
said the well-pleased ]\lr. Allen O’Donagough. 

“ You arc very good, Init I must beg you to excuse me,” 
replied his com})anion ; “1 have, in fiict, business which obliges 
me to visit the Horse-guards immediately. Bray make my 
compliments to the ladies. Oood morning ! ” 

‘‘ But. for (Jod's sake don’t go, my dear Sir Henry, till you 
tell me where 1 can find you again! Bt'sides, 1 have fifty 
things to say to you. 1 wull w'alk a little way towards the 
Horse-gufirds AvitJi you. I want you to tell me beyond all 
things, how such a gay young fellow as you are, ever came to 
bo so rcrij muck acquainted with my stiff nephew-in-law General 
Hubert V ” 

‘‘ Sir- Edward Stephensoii w'as my guardian,”* replied Sir 
Henry Seymour, with ill-con(';caltH;l reluctance., 

“Ay, ay, that explains it — Lady Stephenson is Hubert’s 
sister. I don’t know Sir Edw'urd as yet ; but what a capital 
good felkrw his brother Frederic is ! We have just parted 
from him at Brighton. Did you ever visit him there, Sir llenry? 
The fine fellow has found out the only ghod house in the place, 
and famous feeds l ie gives there, 1 promise you. What a pretty 
little toy his wife is, isn’t she? So like a wax doll — ^Imt she is 
a nice little crcjiitiire too, so fiiendly where she takes a fancy I 
Patty w^as a prodigious favourite, and though she is tt > young 
to go out much without her mother, I did not quite like to refuse, 
because it was such a near coimection,iaRd 1 saw so plainly* 
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that she meant to be kind and hoped to be an advantage to 
our young exotic. But to tell you the truth, iny dear fellow, 
slie was a little too good-natured to our dear Agnes’s second son 
Compton, who, entre nous be it spoken, was much sweeter upon 
his cousin Patty than I quite approved. I don’t like love- 
making between such very near relations; and though it was as 
clear as light that my girl had no particular fancy for him — in 
fact, she always seeme(l to be thinking of something (^lse, t^lod 
knows what — though it was most perfectly clear tliat Patty did 
not very inucKlike it, the good-natimed Nora would constantly 
ask him every evening that we were there, and that, in fac;t, 
was constantly. However, he is young enough to forget it, 
and wc must trust to that.” 

All this wild-sounding rattle, so unlike the gi^^le and medi- 
tative tone which 0’I>onagoiigh had been practising with (ieneral 
Hubert, was not assumed without a purpose ; or rather, it was 
not assumed without many pur})Oses. It was necessary, in the 
the first place, to establish beyond the possibility of doubt, the 
imjwrtant truth that he was what he declared himself to be, 
namely, the near connection and intimate asst^ciate of General 
Hubert, himself, and everybody belonging to him. It was im- 
portant, too, that Sir Henry Seymour should be made to under- 
stand that the blooming Patty was already an objt'ct of tender 
attention to others ; and, beyond all else, it was im])ortant that 
his own manners with the young baronet should, from tlic first, 
assume that air of cjisy gossiping frankness wliich was, as he 
had often found, the most certain prelude to profitable intimacy. 

Tlic first item in this list of reasons might have sufiiced, had 
Mr. O’Donagough been fully aware of the weight it carried 
Avith it. At the first statement of near comiecticm between the 
families of Hubert and O’Donagough, the young man’s heart 
swelled Avdth indignant incredulity ; but the mass of e\ idenco 
contained in the familiar mention of the whole ra(X', by a ]>erson 
of Mr. O’Donagough’s age and appearance, togetlua- with an 
assumption of relationship, which, however inqroltabh^, was not 
likely to have been invented, succee<ied in convim.ang him ihat 
such was the fact ; and the moment this was achieved, all that 
followed was wholly superfluous. Nothing like a cold return for 
offered civility was to be feared from Sir llenry Seymour towards 
any one who could boast the advantage of such a relationship. 
His attachment to tfie whole Hul)ert family Wiis, in fiict, un- 
bounded ; he considered himself undjr the deepest obligation to 
them for their constant kindness to his young sister, uu<l was 
not likely to forget the lenient gentleness with which his own 
errors had been treated. Yet, though all this was likely very 
greatly to influence his conduct, it could not alter his feelings, 
and he groaned in spi/^it when, having at last got rid of his sMp 
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acquaintance, he meditated on all the irksome annoyances 
to which this most unfortunate re-encounter was likely to lead. 
That its effect on the other parties was quite as much 
oppascd to this, as the positions assigned to the North and 
South Poles, need hardly be mentioned. The calculating Mr. 
O’Donagough seemed to tread on air as he paced back to 
Brompton, after accompanying his new favourite to the arch- 
way of the Horse-guards. Visions of little profitable evenings 
l^assed at homo ; of his name set down, ami favourably balloted 
for, at fashionable clubs ; of his own haspitalititA return©!, by 
dinners with the gay young guardsman ; aiid finally of a match 
for his blooming Patty, which w'ould not only gratify all Ms 
ambitious wishes for lier, but insure to himself, as firmly at 
least as anytmig could, the power of holding on to the class 
among whom it was the darling desire of his heart to move — all 
seerawl to Hash before him in such bright but j^aljiable distinct- 
ness, that he felt the glorious game to be entirely in liis own 
hands. He had, in one word, got possession of the young man’s 
secret, and it d(?pended on hiinsi'lf to make a good usef of it. 

lie found the two Miss Perkinses returned wdien he reached 
their dw'elling ; and the gabi)le of female tongues which greeted 
his ears, as he mounted to the drawing-room, was delightful to 
him, for it sounded like a flourish of trumpets announcing the 
return of a victor. If they were thus jVyous with what they 
knew already, what would their feedings be when they should 
learn all of which he had so skilfully achieved the knowledge? 

No sliadow of mystery or rcseTve w’as now left to injure the 
happy union between the Perkinses and O’Donagoughs, and it 
was tlierefore with unmitigattKl froeflom that the anxious 
mother exclaimed, as lie entered, Now then, out with it, 
Doniiy ! what is his real name, after all V” 

]\lr, O’Jlonagough looked upon the little circle with a 
benignant smile. 

“ Don’t stand grinning there, papa ! ” cried Patty, rushing 
to’wards him, and seizing upon the collar of his coat, with the 
consciousness that he and his news at that moment particularly 
belonged to herself. “ Tell us all you know this very moment, 
or you shall find that you had liettcr not tease me.” 

“ Tease you, my beauty ? No, faitli, I must not tease you 
any more ; for I must say, for a lady of fifteim you have got up 
as nice a little love affair as the most ’prudent parent could 
desire. The gentleman is Sir Henry Seymour, ladies, and, as I 
have every reason to believe, a man of large fortune and high 
connections.” 

“ Good gracious ! Only think 1 ” said Miss Perkins the 
elder. “My adored Patty, how I vish you joy I” said hliss 
Perkins the younger. 
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“Nobody in their senses could ever doubt that my girl was 
likely to do well,” was pronounced by Mrs. O’Donagough, with 
infinite dignity and very stately composure ; while Patty, who, 
wliatever she might come to hereaiter, had not yet attained 
such perfect self-command, started back, and joyously elapjang 
her hands as she bounded in a prodigious jump from the floor, 
exclaimed, “ Shall I be my lady, then, when I am Jack’s wife? 
Shall I, papa, upon youi*life and honour? ” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

This adventure made a considerable change in the proceedings 
of Mr. O’Donagough. A very few inquiries sufficed to assure 
him that Sir Henry Seymour wtis a young man of large and 
unencumbertid estate, with the accumulated product of fifteen 
years’ minority just placed at his own disposal, d'hat he was, 
inoreov('i>of a gay and pleasure-loving temjierament, and con- 
ceived to be exceedingly liberal in his expenditure, and generous 
in disix)sitiou. It was not likely that a man of JMr. O’Dona- 
gough's <liscernment could be insensible to the value of such a 
character, or in the least degree indiflerent to the probable ad- 
vantages it might bring to all who were fortunate enough to 
fall into intimate connection with it. Neither was there any 
danger tliat he should undervalue the degree of influence wdiieli 
Ids knowledge of the young man’s private aftairs W'as likely to 
give him. With all this working sti-ongly t/ogetlier in his brain, 
he soon came to the conclusion that no half measures could suit 
the present position of Ins aflairs ; and without confessing, even 
to the wife of hLs bosom, that he had greatly changed his imme- 
diate plans, he set about looking for a house in good earnest, 
and determined that it should be such a one as should aid all 
the bold projects he had in view. 

Had he deemed it “ wisest, be‘st,”Mr. O’Donagough wa§not 
without the means of furnishing a Bi:)len<lid mansion in very 
showy style, and yet not lejiving a single moi’sel of lacker, or 
ormolu^ unpaid for. But he was far too clever a man to risk 
on any sjieculation a single sixj)ence more than was netnlful to 
give it a fair chance of success ; and he, therefore, decided upon 
selecting a ready-furnfehed house as the scene of his first at- 
tempt on a large scale, in London. Should it fail, should vexa- 
tious acjcidents of any kind arise to cut short his career, the loss 
might be easily calculated, and a retreat easily effected. 

His resolution once taken, he lost no time in putting it into 
execution. An extremely gay-looking residence in Curzon- 
^treet, in the rent of M»hich the proprietor was disposed to make 
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some sacrifice, for the sake of letting it for a year, and at an 
unfavourable season, fixed him at once ; he agreed, without 
difficulty, to pay the rent in advance ; and exactly one week 
jfrom the day on which he iiad been let into the confidence of 
Sir Henry Seymour, he informefl his wife and daughter that he 
had secured for their use, for the year next ensuing, an elegant 
mansion in one of the most fashionable streets in London. 

The effect of tliis news upon Mrs. O’Donagough was very 
like that of intoxication ; only that the symptoms continued to 
show themselves for weeks, instead of hours. At first she 
began to talk with exceeding rapidity, seemingly, indifferent 
whether any one listened to her or not. Then she laughed, 
much and often, having no obvious cause for it whatever ; and 
then she would sit in sti*ange abstractedness, with a look that 
miglit have been mistaken for a sign of headache, or approach- 
ing somnolency, but which in truth betokened the very reverse; 
being rather an evidence of faculties particularly awake, and 
intent on very high and mighty objects. 

Patty was altogether in a state of mind and spirits which 
rendered the fine house of small comparative importance, though 
had she at any moment been told that 

There’s no such thing, 

it is probable, to use her own phraseology, that she would hare 
“ cried her eyes out.” But so predominant were the ideas that 
she was certainly going to have Jack for a husband, and to be 
called “ my lady,” that ho subjects of lesser interest could long 
retain possession of her memory. 

Tlu! friendship of the two Miss Perkinses was at this time 
invaluable, and so thoroughly aware did Mrs. O’Donagough 
become of the al)Solute necessity of having some one on whom 
she could discharge her thoughts, that she induced her husband 
to abandon entirely liLs visionary friends at Richmond, and con- 
fess that he found it was quite i)ece.ssary they should remain in 
their “little bit of a lodging,” till their “own house” was 
ready for them. This obviated all difficulties, and the excellent 
Miss Perkinses trotted daily from Brompton to the bit of a 
lodging, and from the bit of a lodging to Curzon-street, with a 
resolute peraeveranoe that nothing but the most devoted friend- 
ship could have inspired. 

“ Beautiful rooms ! ain’t they, Louisa ? Isn’t the third 
drawing-room a perfect paradise, Matilda? What a place for 
flirting, girls ! That sofa in the recess is the prettiest thing I 
ever saw in my life,” said Mrs. O’Donagough, for the twenty- 
seventh time, as her two friends and her daughter roamed about 
the house, from garret to cellar, on the tliird day after it was 
taken. “ How I do wish they would these tiresome beds 
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E ut Up ! Isn’t it too li4rd to have such a house as tli^s, and not 
e able to get into it? — Donny ! Donny ! Where in th(^ world 
is your father got to, Patty ? lie never is in the right place. — 
By-tiie-by, dears, I must leave off calling him Donny, miisn’t I? 
It will iieiver do in such a drawing-room as this. To be sure it 
is quite unaccountable how one does get into foolish, vulgar 
ways, sometimes, and it’s a proof, isn’t it, that one always ought 
to keep oneself up, even jf one sees nobody nor nothing ? How- 
ever, there is no great danger of my not getting out of it again 
— my first recollections are of tlie most refiiud kind. Tllis is a 
charming house, to be sure, but no more to Ix' compared to 
Silverton-park than chalk to cheese. I sliall like to see our 
friends the officers here, IMatilda ; won’t it be nice ? ” 

These words instantly brought the hidy she ad<lressed to her 
side 5 for though till that moment she had been entirely 
engrossed by her friend, the future Lady Seymour, there was in 
them a charm, powerfiil as magic, to whicli the endearing “ I 
say, Matilda ! ” of her young friend Tvas, in comparison, but 
idle breath. 

“ Dearest Mrs. O’Donagough !” returned the fluttered and 
flattered young lady, gliding across the room to her, with a 
movement not unlike that of a figure cut in pa]»er and blown 
across a table by the artificer, — “ deari'st Mrs. O’Donagough, 
how I long to see you installed with all your proper style ancl 
state about you, and receiving comj)any in your own elegant 
and graceful way. I'o be sure there never was any one so ]xr- 
fectly made l)y nature, as one may say, to give parties as you 
are. Your manners, your kindness, your pers(.)n, your viay 
style of dres,s, all seem formed on purpose for it. 1 am 
sure it is a blessing, and an honour, and a haj)piness to know 
you.” ' 

“ Well, well, ’Tilda, we shall see, we shall see. By-tlu'-by, 
I’ll tell you wLat 1 should like as well as anything in the whole 
job, jind that is, making iijy old rainshorn aunt Betsy come to 
see me here. AVon’t 1 make her remember the l)ees and the 
brejid and milk?” 

Notwithstanding all the eager attention wdth which Miss 
Matilda looked up into her face — most sincerely wishing to 
understand every word she uttered — ^therc was a mystery in 
tllis allusion which defied her sagacity, stretched, as it was, 
to the very utmost ; t,nd she could only reply by laying her 
hand with a fond squeeze on the jil'Hiip arm of her magnifi- 
cent friend, and reiieating, with a little coaxing laugh, “ Dearest 
Mrs. O’Donagough ! ” 

“ Bi^ that’s neither here nor there,” resumed the great lady, 
recoUietdiingllterself. “ I was thinking of bygone times, when 
that crablw old sold was a perfect tyrant to me. I don’t mean, 
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of course, that she was not always livitig in very high style, as 
a ];>erson her noble birth and immense possessions ought to 
do ; but you know, my dear, many old peojjle, both rich and 
poor, like notliiiig so well as tormenting young ones ; and what 
i said a bout the bees and bread and milk, came from recollecting 
th(i time when she kept bees for her owm amusement in some 
most elegant golden hives, and then, instead of letting me look 
at tlaun, ordered the footman to take me to the housekeeper, or 
the lady’s-maid, I’m sure I forget wliich, to eat bread and milk 
for supptT. So spiteful of her ! wasn’t it, Matilda? ” 

spiteful indeed ! dearest Mrs O’Donagough ! I cannot 
conceive how any hiunan being could ever have the heart, to be 
otherwise. than kind and affectionate, and, in fact, altogether 
doting upon you .’’’replied Miss Matilda. “I don’t suppose 
there was a person,” she continued, “ so made in every way to 
be liked and loved as you are. I am sure, Louisa and I sit by 
th(^ hour together, and have done, ever since we firet knew you, 
talking of nothing in the world but your piirticular manner of 
being <lelightful to everybody. Poor dear Louisa, you know, is 
very sliy, but siie declares that in yoiu* c(jinpany she forgets it 
entirely, and feels as easy and as happy, almost, as if she was 
quite by herself.” 

“ I am very glad to make Louisti hajtpy, and you too, my 
dear,” rejdied Mrs. O’Donagough, swelling a httle, as she was 
wont to do W'lien called \ipon to assert her (lignity ; “ but, to tell 
you ihe real truUi, rny »lear Miss Matilda I’erkius, I shall feel 
that 1 owe it to myself, when I get into this house, and to ray 
family also, to keep u]) with most people that sort of dignity 
aiid reserve wliich my station rcipiires. 1 can assure you tliat 
Silverion-jiark, wlieii I was quite a newly-married and very 
young woman, though it was celebrated Ihrougb all the west of 
England as a scene of the. most dcliglitful hospitiility, never 
witnessed the slightest attempt at undue familiarity bom any of 
its innumerablt' guests towards me.” 

As tliis was uttered witli appropriate accent and attitude, 
the y:^>ul of the gentlt! Matilda seemed to die within her as she 
listened to it. Put Mrs. O’Douagough, on perceiving the effect 
slie hail produced, felt satisfieil tluit she might again relax a 
little with safety, and imiuttdiately added, 

“ But you and your sister are particular friends, you know, 
an<l I sliail never insist U])on any alti;rij|tion in your manners 
when we are quite by ourselves. AVhen tlicre are strangers 
present, of coui'se, you will uuderstand that tiiere should be a 
ditfercnee.” 

“What do you stay prosing there for, Matilda?” cried 
Patty at this moment, turning from an unprofitable examina- 
tion of the empty street. “ Come here, can’t you ? you know 
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I have got lots of tiling to say, and you may just as well l^ave 
mamma alone — Louisa will do for her to count ovei^the chairs 
and tables with.” 

“ What a madcap!” exclaimed JMrs. O’Donagough, with a 
graceful air of eh^gant indulgence. “ Go to her, ray dear, aiKl 
send your sister Louisa to me. Shais quite lost, pooV thing, in 
the delight of walking about these pretty rooms — for after all, I 
can’t say X consider them as anything more than merely pretty. 

. However, they will do Very w^ep till that wild girl of mine is 
sobered down into a woman of fashion, and a wife. And then 
I flatter myself that Mr. Allen O’Donagough will think it right 
and proper to take mo into a square to live. This house is all 
very well for a street; but I very much doubt if Sir Jlenry — 
get along, Matilda,” added the tender mother, pointing to the 
frowning beauty, who stood impatiently waiting for her listener 
while this harangi;e went on. “ Go on to her, dear, and tell her 
she must never let Sir Henry S(^e such a face as tlmt ! ” 

Miss Matilda, who had stood between tlie mother an<i 
daughter during IMrs. O’Donagough’s last speech, like a bit of 
rubbish on the wave of a retreating tide, seemingly returning 
from time to time, but really becoming more distant at every 
movement, joyfully accepted this dismission, and ere^iuother 
moment liad passed was enjoying herself in the balcony of the 
front room, with Tatty once more hanging upon her arm. 

“ How can you be such a fool, Matilda, as to stand listening 
for an hour together to mamma’s humdrums?” said the young 
lady, judiciously placing hersc;lf and her friend as much out of 
sight of those w’ithin the windows as the premises w'ould allow. 
“ A child of five years t)ld could manage better than you do ! ” 

“ Upon my word, I’atty, you are out there,” replied her 
friend ; “ it is from no want of wdt or will either, on my part, 
if I leave you for a moment ; for, goodntiss knows, 1 had rather 
be talking with you than anything tdsc in the world — excepting, 
you know, wiien you haj)pen to be engaged in aimtherway; 
or,” she added after a pause, and wi th a deep sigh— or if poor 
Foxcroftwas even again to steal into my heart with his deli'^ious 
converse,” 

“ Oh, fpr that matter, I never want to spoil sport, any more 
than you'do, JMatilda. We are both of us good-natured girls 
in that way. ‘ Do as you wmuid be done by,’ that is our motto, 
isn’t it? But I have^no notion of your leaving me, with my 
finger in my eye, because I have got no one to s]ieak to, while 
you stand palavering with mamma,” said Miss O’Donagougb. 

“ But I must, Patty, if it is her will and pleasure, you know, 
I can tell you, if you don’t know it already, that your mamma 
expeerfe a great deal more attention and ceremony, and all that 
sort of .tMng now, a great deal more indeed than she did at 
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Brighton. In short, she says so herself, openly and plainly ; 
and I see as plain as daylight, that if I am not very attentive 
and respectful, all the fat will be in the fire, and what will 
become then of all the happiness we expect together ? ” returned 
her friend. 

Once for all, Matilda, I’ll tell you plainly, that you had 
better mind yom* hits between mamma and me. I won’t bear to 
be neglected for anyone; and if you, don’t choose to bo my 
particular friend, and stand bjr me, through thick and thin, 
without carmg a pin for anybcKly else, somebo^Jy else shall, 
that’s all. I have no notion of mamma setting herself up, for 
no other reason in the ;^vorld thanjust because my Jack happens 
to be a Sill. And who has the best right to set themselves 
up because of that, I wonder '? So you will just please to take 
your choice. Miss Blatilda.” 

“Oh! my darling, only Patty!” returned the terrified 
favourite, in an accent which seemed to predict a shower of 
. tears ; “ how can you speak so cruelly ? Do you not know' how 
I dote uiKui you V Don’t you know', that excepting my poor 
dear Foxcroft, to wdiom I am determined to be as faithful as 
you have bet;n to your Jack, don’t you know that ex(*epting 
him, there is no living creature in the whole wide world, that I 
love and dote npt)n as 1 do you.” 

“ Very wadi, then — don’t^let us say any more about it ; but 
tell me, Matilda, wduit do you think I ought to say the first 
tiivu* my beautiful sweetheart lusks me downright to marry 
him V ” 

“ Say, my dearest creature ? ' ' Wliy, just at the ren/ first, I 
suppose you must say that you are too young to think of such a 
Vfhiiig.” 

“Put, supiiose lie should take me at my word, Matilda? 
Suppose he should really go aw’ay again, for heaven know s how 
long, just us he did when he went to Sheenicss, you know? 
What waadd become of me then V ” * 

“ Oil, you must take care of that, dearest! you must take 
care that he does not out-and-out suppose you are quite in 
earnest. Common sense toadies one, you know, wdien one says 
anything of that kind, to do it with a sort of look, or a liesita- 
tion, (^' something or other that sliall make a man imflerstand, 
if lie is not a very great fool indeed, that you don’t moan to kiU 
him with cruelty.” 

“ Well, tlieii, that will be got over without danger, for my 
Sir Henry Jack is no fool, 1 promise yon,” replied Patty, exult- 
ingly. “ But I say, IMatilda, how' long do you think it W'ill be 
before we shall be all right and ready to invite him? ” 

“ Quite directly, I should think, — as soon as you have got 
into the iiouse, I mean,” rt^plied Jier patii^it friend, who had 
listened to the same question, and made the same answer abonf' 
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a hundred and fifty tinn^ since the Curzon-street house Tiad 
been taken. 

Meanwhile Mr. O’Donagough, who, in his own w'ay, and in 
a less demonstrative manner, was quite as desirous of getting 
things en tram as cither Patty or her mother, did an immense 
deal of business in a wonderfully short space of time, and per- 
formed it aU with as much skill as despatch. 

It would not be easy to jjaint Mrs. O’Bonagough’s ecstasy, 
when she found that her generous husband intended she should 
possess both 9, very tall footman, and a very little tiger. It was, 
as she told Miss Louisa Perkins, a proof of such lover-like atten- 
tion, as she never could forget. 

“ Such a multitude of people, you know, my dear, are abso- 
lutely ohUijed to do with only one or the other, that I feel very 
greatly touched, I must confess, by his so positively insisting 
tliat I should have both. Oh, my dear Louisa, how heartily I 
wish that you and poor IVIatilda, too, had exactly such a hus- 
band as !RIr. O’Douagough ! You have no idea — I am quite 
sure it is imjKJssible that you should have any idea — how exces- 
sively kind he is to me.” 

Go<id Miss Louisa fancied she had remembered a few little 
scenes not quite accordant with this testimony ; l)ut she was tar 
too obliging a person to remind Airs, O’llonagough, at this happy 
moment, of circumstances wdiich had occauTed at one less so, and 
therefore ordy replied by uttering a sigh, in a sort of coaxing 
cadence long drawn out, which might lx? written thus : Ough 
— ugh — ^gh ! 

“ Poor things ! ” muttered Mrs. O’Donagough, as she bustled 
off to receive and examine a dingy-looking woman, who came as 
a candidate for the honour of being her cook, and wdio, like all 
others desirous of a place in her household, presented herself at 
a given hour in the grand drawdng-room of Curzon-street. 
“ Poor things ! what a shocking misfortune it is, to be sure, 
not getting a husband at all ! Yet I bless me ! so thin as tliey 
are, and with such light little eyes, wdiat could they expect V ” 

At length the important day arrived, that was to convert 
Air. O’Donagough from a lodger into a householder ; a transi- 
tion which, from his lively recollection of past events, amused, 
as much as dehghted him. The footman, the tiger, the cook, 
and the housemaid, were all made aw^are that thouglT “ the 
family ” had been cciistantly coming to town to look after the 
liouse, they were, nevertheless, resident at Ilichmoiid. This 
was a sort of fact, which Air. O’Donagongh himself was par- 
ticulary anxious to establish, knowing, as he sometimes hinted 
to Ids wife, the real value of appearances a good deal better 
than she did. He therefore arrangexi the ceremony of their 
entree into their mansion in the following manner : — ^Alrs. 
O’Donagough and x^atty having been despatched by an early 
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coacli to an hotel at llichmond, the husband and the father 
superintended tlie removal <5f all trunks, boxes, bundles, and 
baskets, l>y a cart from “the lodgings” to “the house,” and 
then mounting into an omnibus, he rejoined the ladies, indulged 
them very liberally with sandwiches, cheesecakes, and porter, 
und then handed them into a postchaise, which foiu* horses drew 
at full gallo}*, to the inexpressible delight of Patty, to the man- 
sion in (.hirzon-street, where they were rjOceived by the footman, 
the tiger, the housemaid, and the cook, in a style which caused 
('motions in the breast of Mrs. O’Donagougb^ more easily 
imagined than described. ^ 

A ^\'ell-sprcHfl tea-table awaited them ; and it was then and 
there that Air. O’Donagough thought ht to enter, more at length 
than lie li.ad yet done, into a statement of what he wished and 
expected from the two ladies under the novel circumstances in 
which they w(Te now placed. The conversation was, however, 
opened by Jiis lady. 

“ Wh'il, my Fatty!” she ex(daimed, contriving by a skilful 
movement of her imjiressivt' person to bring her luxurious arin- 
cliair a little tit'arer to the hre. “ Isn’t this glorious? ” 

“ I shouhl li ke it better if there was more company,” replied 
her candid daught(ir. 

“ Tliat is very natural , my dear,” observed her father, gravely : 
“ but it is not <uvil to say so. And now we are on the chapter 
of manners, it is just as well to tell you both at once, that I must 
(h^sire and insist that you are veiy careful on that point. ‘ JMan- 
ners make the man,’ you know, and they inake the woman too, 
I jiroinise yon, quite as much as hue eyes and a fre-sh com- 
jilexion. You must both of you be exceedingly careful to be 
always lady-like aud j>erfect]y genteel in everything you say 
and do.” 

Mi-s. ( )’I)onagough became excccxlingly redin the face while 
this wfis saitl. Not i\Irs. Malaprop when her “ parts of speech ” 
were attacked, could fe(d more indignant than she did at this 
insinuation res])ectiiigthe perfection of her manners.' 

“ I’his Is something new!” she exclaimed, wliile her expan- 
sive bosom heaved alnuist convulsively ; “ this is breaking out 
in a new place, Mr. O’Donagongh, I must say. And pray what 
are you agoing to put into my daughter’s head next^ If my 
manners are not good enoiigh to be a model for her, I should 
like very much to know where she is to find one. From my 
very earli^^st childhood, my manners have been remarked, and 
it is not for me to repeat what has been said of them. But this 
I will say, that I believe you are the first that ever fomid out 
there was anything in my manners to be mended.” 

“ Upon my honour, my dear, I did not mean to say anjdhing 
at all atfronting about your manners. Of ^urse I admii’e them 
extremely I” replied hlr. O’Donagough. ^ But Patty is ve:i^ 
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young, you know, as yet, and therefore I think it is as well to 
give her a hint that she must be careful not to be too frolic- 
some and rampageous if she intends to be my Lady Seymour. I'he 
young man, you see, is a good deal with Mrs. Hubert and that 
set, and I’ll bet you what you will, that though he may be in 
love with our Fatty, owing to their old acquaintance on board 
ship, wdiich is quite natural, so handsome and alFectionate as she 
is, yet still, I’ll vcnture,a good bet, he’d say, if he W'as asked, 
that Mrs. Hubert’s manners, and Ikt daughters’ too, wa^re ex- 
actly what is thought most elegant by people of high fashion ; 
and that’s wSat you must try to appear, if you can, you 
know.” 

Scarcely were these dangerous w'ords uttered, ere he w’as 
assjiiled by both wife and daughter, who in the .same instant 
burst upon him, each trying, as it seemed, tooutscream the other. 

“ You don’t mean to say,” vocilerated the elder lady, “that 
any living biing in tli^ir senses could give the j)r(iference to the 
cold, starched, hateful, old-maidish manners of Agnc'S '\\'il- 
loughby over mineV hliNE ! Gracious Heaven ! That I should 
ever live to hear you siiy such a thing as tliat. Major — Mr. I 
mean — Mr. Allcm O’Donagough ! I should like to hear Lord 
Mucklel)ury’s opinion on the point.” 

While these w'ords w’ere being uttered on one side of him, 
a shrill, young voice assailed him on the othei’ with, “ Y’ou think 
Jack would like Miss Longshanks Elizabeth better than me, do 
you? Well then, let him take her — that’s all I have got to say 
about it.” 

“AVheugh!” whistled Mr. O’Honagough, extending his 
hands, as if to drive awary a swarm of stinging Hies, “ wdiat a 
racket you do make, ladies, aljout nothing at all. You don't 
quite catch my meaning, I perceive; but perhaps, by degrees, 
1 may be able to make you understand me better. Howawer, 
we w'iU say no more about it nowq if you jdease. Ami, by-the- 
by, my Barnaby, there is something else to talk of, whi(!h 1 dare 
say you wdll think more agreeable. Y'^ou jiave mentioned Ivord 
Mucklebury ; and do you knowq my dear, I shoukl like exceed- 
ingly to find him oiit, that you miglit renew your acquaintance, 
and introduce me to him. I will jromise not to be jealous, and 
I rather think he is one of the sort of people I should like to 
know.” 

There was in tliL^ speech wherewithal to heal very satisfac- 
torily all the wounds inflicted by the former one. Tlie conver- 
sation immediately flowed into a most agreeable channel, wdierein 
a future of very great and ho2)efid sjdendour w^as sketched. 
Patty, indeed, fell asleep in the midst of it, wdiich was jjrobably 
owing to some rather business-like details which entered into tlu; 
. discussion ; but scarcely ever had the ci-decanl major and his 
l^ariiaby passed an eVening in more perfect harmony. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

It so happened that the first visitor introduced into IMrs. 
O’Donagough’s new drawing-room, by the intervention of the 
tall footman and the Httle page, was Mr. Foxcroft. 

Tlxis gentleman, in conse<|uonce of luiving some still unset- 
tled business to transjict witlx Mr. O’Doiiagough, had kept up 
sufficient correspondence with him, tb make him acquainted 
with his addri'ss ; but it had not, as it seemed, been of so confi- 
dential a nature, as to include any description t>f his present 
abode, or maimer of hving. It was, therefore, with very undis- 
guised astonishment, that this lirighton frierifl looked round 
ixim upon all the finery and all the griindeur which Mrs. O’JJona- 
gough, her daugliter, her servants, and her drawing-rooms 
presented to his view. 

Some px'ople might perhaps have thought this exceedingly 
uncivil, but JVIrs. O’Donagough was not one of them ; and the 
delight with which she witnessed his surprise, wais as little con- 
cealed on her part, as the surprise itself 'wis on his. 

“ How d’ye do. Captain Foxcroft V ha ! ha ! ha ! How you 
do stare al»out you ! ” cried, Mi*s. O’Donagough, very cordially 
extending her hand. “ Why, don’t you know Patty again? I 
declare that’s too bad, as if you never saw her elegantly dressed 
at Brighton.” 

“ 1 beg your pardon a thousand times, my dear IMiss Patty !” 
exclaimed tlxevisitor, striding across the floor, and shaldng and 
pressing the young lady’s hand with very affectionate vehe- 
meiKic ; “ for gxxxdness’ sake do not snpjxose I did not know you! 
1 am sure if I had seen you sitting iqxon a thronti, I could never 
for a moment liavc mistaken your chaiining face for axjy in the 
whole world; — only I liad no idea, certainly, that your London 
resixlenc-e was so completely elegant.” 

“ Isn’t that ca|)ital, Patty ? ” said Mrs. O’Donagough, with 
another h(;arty laugh. “Just look here, Foxcroft,” she added, 
maiestically leading the way to the second, and then to the third 
drawing-room. “ 1 think on the whole this room is quite per- 
fect — because of the recess, you sec, and the elegant drapery 
about it. Isn’t that a beautiful looking-ghxss ? 0( course you 

obser\1^. tliat all the chimneys have looking-glasses. That’s a 
great ixdvantage. There are a monstrous; numbiir of houses, and 
very xdxgant ones, too, wliei'e there is but one ; but nobody can 
tell that hasn’t observed it, what an extraordinary diffei’euce it 
makes. To be sure, JMr. O’Donagougb is a man of the very 
best of tastes, — and I must st.y, as liberal as he is elegant. Sit 
down, Captain Foxcroft, sit down upon the sofa ; wc don’t at 
all mind using the sofas, though they are, certainly, excessively 
beautiful. But what good is there in hating beautiful things if 
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one’s afraid to nse them ? Nothing, I think, shows a greater 
vulgarity, than tliat sort of carefuhieas, particularly in a house 
that one liires furnished. Heaven knows we pay* enough for 
it!” 

“ Of course, ma’am,” replied the gentleman, “ nobody can 
doubt that, and a delightful thing it is to be able to do things in 
such a style. I hope Mr. O’Honagough is well ? 1 took the 
liberty of asking for hiiUj and the servant said he was at home. 
Tliere is a little business that I want to speak to him about, if 
he is quite at leisure.” 

“ I believe 'he is in the library, Captain Foxcroft,” Replied 
Mrs. O’Donagough with much dignity. “ Ring the bell, Fatty. 
I •will send the X)age to inform liim you are here.” 

When Mrs. O’Honagough from any accidental circumstance, 
or for any particiikr reason of lier own, felt herself exalted 
higher in the scale of created beings than ordinary, her voice 
underwent a singular change, not easy to be described. It vaaa 
as if some unusual fulness luul arisen in her throat, which, while 
it obliged her to place her head in a i)articu]ar position, and to 
add a third tier to the redundancy of her exuberant chin, ap- 
I)eared to elongate every word she uttered, and to give a sort of 
swelled and i)retcrnatural roundness to every syllable. “ Oy 
cawn vainthure toasshurrey-you, Cawptin Faw*xcroft,”she said, 
as soon as slie had given the message to the little priggish but- 
ton-bedecked boy who answered the bell, “ Oy cawn vainthure, 
I awm certawin, to asshurre y-you, that ecf Mr. O’Donagough 
is not veery partiqularly engaaged, he wRl not refewse to re- 
ceeeve you.” 

Poor Mr. Foxcroft, who was come upon some rather awk- 
ward business, felt this sublimity to his fingers’-ends, and rather 
to escape from the danger of being overwhelmed by any more of 
it, than from any wish at that moment of enjoying the jdayful 
vivacity of Miss Patty, he suddenly rose and crossed the room to 
where, as usual, she was lounging uixni a couch placed close 
against the window, and looking into the kreet. 

“ I hoije you have not forgotten an old friend. Miss Patty, 
because you Imve got into a new house ? ” said he. 

“ No, that I havn’t, Captain Foxcroft,” replied Miss Patty, 
well pleased, as it seemed, by this address ; “1 was only waiiting 
to see how long it wmuld Ijo before you would have done palaver- 
ing with mamma. No^ie of your old friends forget you, I c an 
tell you that.” 

Delighted at finding that one, at least, of the family remained 
much in the same state of refinement as heretofore, Mr. Fox- 
croft expressed very warmly his gratitude for the consolatory 
assurance, adding, “ I need hardly tell you, my dear IVliss Patty, 
that there is no change on my part.” 

‘ So .far, so good,” -replied Patty, with very friendly exulta- 
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tion, and I suppose I may repeat that, mayn’t I, wherever I 
like ” 

“ To be sure you may, my dear Miss Patty ! ” he rejoined 
with an air of sudden intelligence ; for, in fact, he at that mo- 
ment recollected, for the first time since he entered the fine draw- 
ing-room, that one of his lady-loves was, or had been, the elected 
amie de la maison. To say the truth, Mr. Foxcroft’s jiersonal 
concerns had occupied him, of late, so exclurively, that the 
remembrance of the fair Matilda had melted from his recollec- 
tion altogether ; and not till the marked emphasis which Patty 
placed on the word “ wherever,” set him to meditate on her 
meaning, did her idea recur to him. Then, however, “ a sudden 
thought struck him,” that it might be worth while, under exist- 
ing circumstances, to renew the acquaintance. A good footing 
at the house of Mr. O’Donagough was essential to lum, and it 
mattered little how it was obtained. Female influence was 
always powerful, and, moreever, it was not quite impossible 
that he might find, upon inquiry, even stronger reasons still for 
renewing his tender intercourse with the susceptible Matilda. 
As these thoughts passed rapidly through his head, his eyes 
became animated, and expressed that sort of second-hand ten- 
derness, with which gentlemen of his tone and manner, are apt 
to address the young-lady confidantes of their beloveds. 

“ How excessively kind it is of you to take so much interest 
in me, Miss Patty ! ” he said, hanging his head a little on one 
side, and pressing his hands fervently together ; “ 1 am sure 
your eyes can read my heart, and you me quite at liberty to 

repeat what you find there to— to those, you know, who are 

in your confidence.” 

A¥ell ! that’s fair and open, any way,” replied Patty, 
she shall know what you say, trust me for tliat.” 

At this moment the page returned with his master’s compli- 
ments, and “ ho would be happy to see the gentleman in the 
library.” Giving a look of conMential intelligence to Patty, 
and a bow of prodigious respect to Mrs. O’Donagough, Mr. 
Foycroft followed the page, who ushered him into a back par- 
lour, large enough to have been called a library had there been 
books in it, but of these the show was so scanty, as almost to 
escape a cursory observation. However, there were, not want- 
ing ally of the various other articles, which, in the minds of 
many, as essentially constitute a geutknian’s library as the 
books themselves. Thus, there was an oblong table with 
drawers at its sides, and covered with leather, on which was 
spread abundance of manly litter, among which might be found 
pen, ink, and paper. On Another table were several news- 
papers, together with a boot-hook and a shoeing-horn. There 
were, moreover, among “ the fixtures,” two large cases, pro- 
bably designed to accommodate such “%ilent Mends” as ^hd 
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owner mijjht choose to invite ; but as yet, none such had ar- 
rived at Mr. O’Douagough’s biddinfj, and the glass doors 
sheltered nothing more erudite than Mr. O’Donagoiigh’s ward- 
robe, he liaving happily agreed in opinion with his lady, that 
he would find it very comfortable and convenient to make the 
library his drtjasing room. Notwithstanding the want of books, 
however, Mr. O’Donagough was reading, and this, together, 
with the literary-leisure air communicated by a printed calico 
dressing-gown, made him feel that to all inti'iita and purposes 
he was receiving his friend in his library. But though sur- 
rounded thus*-by dignity jind ease, he condescended to rise, 
throw aw'ay the vSporting Magazine with which he was engaged, 
and hold out a hand to his friend. 

“ Oh ! h'oxcroft ! I’m glad to see you, my good fellow. How 
did you manage to get leave? But you are too soon, now’', by a 
month or two. There’s no great business doing yet,” said J\Ir. 
O’Bonagough. • 

Mr. Foxcroft shook his head, and his fiice, naturally of 
rather lengthy proportions, grew longer still. 

“ Why, what the devil’s the matter ? ” resumed the miister 
of the library ; “ you look as doleful as if you had been in the 
pillory.” 

“ It’s all up wdth me, O’Donagough ! ” repliai the guest ; 
“ I have been sent to the right alK)ut. But privately, observe. 
I was told that I had better sell out. So there are but tw’o men 
ih the regiment, Dashmore and M'illis, of cour.se, that know 
anything about it. Tliis is better than if it Avas bloAvn, but yet 
it is a cursed business, and I waiut you to give me your a<lvice, 
as towdiat I had best do to hclj) myself.” 

“ ITpon my word, Mr. Foxcroft,” repliwl the prosperous 
Mr. O’Donagough, very gravely, “^it is by no means in my 
pow'^er to say. I was in liopes you w’crc come to settle your 
little account with ine, which certainly avou 1<1 be convenient at 
this moment, from the immense sums I have had to pay for 
getting into this house, furnished as it ig. You have btien in 
the draAving-room, I believe ; 1' need hardly tell you tliat it .has 
sucked up a tolerable lot of ready money.” 

“ Of course it has,” replied the melancholy -looking ex- 
lieutenant,, “ and one great reason for my coming to you avus, to 
consult wliat 1 could do in order to get the means of ’paying 
you. As a man of hcaaour, O’Doiiagoiigh, you must be aw'aro 
that my debt to you is Avhat lies heaviest upon my mind, and 
that, if you will give me a helping hand, the paying you will be 
my first object.” 

“ No doubt of it, no doubt of it,” replied Mr. O’Donagough, 
“ beciiuse, of course, I need not tell you that if that is not at- 
tended to all’s up. You and I have lived long enougli to imder- 
that, you Imow.* But as to coining to me, and asking me, in 
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this way, wliat you arc to do, I must say it looks rather wild 
and scrambling, Mr. F oxcroft, and not very promising for your 
debts of honour, certainly.” 

“ I am ready to do anything, O’Donagough ! But Heaven 
knows at this moment I know not where to turn for a pound.” 

“ And upon my soul, sir, I don’t know where to send you 
for one. There must have been some great imprudence, Mr. 
Foxcroft — some extremely awkward management, I am afraid, 
to have produced so very sud<len ,a catastrophe ; not but what 
I always thought it would be better for you to leave the 
regiment. Excepting just your own set, the Aien about you 
wore the last in the world for you to get amongst. The fact 
is, that, g(;neral]y speaking, the English army is not a profession 
to bo carried on with — with any other. But, then, I. always 
reckoned upon your selling out, sir, in a way which would have 
put you in funds to settle with your friemis — can’t say that 
1 had any idea you would manage matters so clumsily as you 
have dom;.” 

“ For pity’s sjikc, don’t reproach me, O'Donagough! And, 
upon iny honour, I don’t deserve it, either ; for it was a mere 
accident, and no blunder of mine whatever. It was a note 
that T sent by an orderly, and the rascal took it wrong,” 

“ A note ! Why you are not such a fool as to write down 
at full length in the morning, wlmt you have been 'doing over-* 
night, T su]>])ose V ” 

‘‘ Is ot exactly. But the note was to Dashraore, and the fool 
took it to droves, who o})ened it, as ho says, without looking 
at the direction ; and as it was only signed with a flourish in 
the shai)e of the ace of clubs and contained a few sporting 
allusions, the busybody took it to the colonel, pretending tluit 
ln‘ tliought it was some joke offensive to the honour of the 
regiment. Then, of course, Dashmore was dragged over the 
coals, and after shutfling a little, which made matters a thousirnd 
times worse, he confessed that he rather thougli^ it was Lieu- 
tenant Foxcroft’s handwriting. So then I was closeted, and 
v jry politely advised to sell out.” 

“ A parcel of precious idiots you seem to have been as I ever 
happened to hear of,” observed Mr. O’Donagoiigli, coolly ; “ and 
with such sort of management, I cannot say that I think it 
very'likely you would pinfit by any advice of mine. Not to 
mention that there would be a pretty gtrong probability of my 
being mixed up in the scrape, if I were to present myself to the 
public eye as your particular friend, Mr, Foxcroft.” 

‘‘ 'Fhe puhlic can’t possibly get hold of it, O’Donagough,” 
replied the ex^-lieutenant, Eagerly, “ for before I left lirighton, 
the regiment received ordtrrs to prepare for the West Indies.” 

“ A lucky dog you are then,” replied ISIr. O’Donagough, 
with somewhat more of cond^censicti in his manner.^ “*111 
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tliat case you have 'only to keep quiet till they are off, and 
then say you were obliged to sell out on account of your 
health.” 

“ Ihat is exactly what I meant to say,” replied his com- 
forted friend; “only I could not hide anytliing from you, 
O’Donagough, after your kindness in waiting about that piqiuit 
money. I promise you, I shall never know a happy moment 
till I have paid it, and anything you may happen to think of 
that may help me to start again, will be just that sum in your 
own pocket, you know.” 

“ That’s all*- very well, Foxcroft — ^but it’s a devilish deal 
easier to say what you’ll do with money when you get it, than 
to find out where it is to be had. I give you my honour and 
word that, just at this moment, I no more know wliat to set 
you at than if I had been bora last week. When the season 
advances, perhaps, it is possible that I might find out some 
way or other in wliich you could bo useful to me and make a 
little money into the bargain.” 

“ And upon my honour, O’Donagough, that is just what I 
should best like. You are a man of genius, first-rate genius. 
I’ve seen enough already to know that, and I am one that 
would not stop at anything for a friend whom 1 admire and 
look up to as 1 do you. I w'on’t play piquet with you again, 
because you are a devilish deal too good a player for me ; l)ut 
I’ll be ready to do anything else that you may ask, and I’d be 
as true to you as your own shadow.” 

“ But there’s nothing to be done for the next two months at 
the very least,” replied IMr. O’Donagough. “ The Christrmis 
hohdays must be well over before there is a chance of getting 
a common whist party together, without dreaming of doing 
anytliing at the clubs — into the very best of which 1 expect to 
get by-and-by. And what tire you to do in the meantime, 
Foxcroft ? Bath or Cheltenham would serve your turn better 
than London,*! should think.” 

“ I wish you could tell me, my dear friend,” said Mr. Fox- 
croft, abruptly, and with some little cmbarrfissment, “ whether, 
since you have been in town, you have found out anything at 
all certain and to be depended on resj^ecting that Miss Perkins 
you know, t^at used to be so much at your house at Brighton? 
Should you judge from what you have seen, that she had any- 
thing independent woi’tb thinking about ? 

“ Upon my word, Foxcroft, I won’t stand godfather to her 
ways and means. They seem to be living very decently, in a 
drawing-room apartment at Brompton, and I should supposo 
that whatever they have must be t'aeir own, and iudependont. 
But that is a question which must, as I conceive, be asked 
officially, before any positive information can be obtained. 
Tiie pnly objection to this sort of plain sailing is, the awkward- 
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ness of getting off, if the thing is not likely to answer. But in 
this case I should not suppose there would be much difficulty 
about that either ; I am pretty sure there is no brother in the 
case, and leaving town suddenly for a week or two would be aU 
that was necessiiry.” 

“ Well, then, my dear fellow,” returned Mr. Foxcroft, “ while 
waiting for more important business, I see no objection what- 
ever to my bestowing as much time iy>on this as may suffice to 
ascertain whether there is anytliing lo be got worth having. 
And I do assure you, that one of my chief motives for the 
speculation will be, the hope of speedily dischar^ng my debt to 
you. But I must look to the ladies of your family for the means 
of setting about it. Vo you think that hirs. O ’Donagough would 
object to taking me "with her to call upon the Miss Perkinses ? ” 

“ Upon my word, I don’t know, Mr. Foxcroft. Mrs. 
O’Donagough Iwis no carriage at present, nor will the equij)age 
I intend for her be ready till after Christmas. But I suppose 
the business may be set going, as weU by your meeting here, as 
by paying the lady a visit at her home. If you see your w'ay 
clearly enough to go on, there will be no need of having Mrs. 
O’Donagougii to escort you on your expeditions to Brorapton,” 

^J’here Avas something of digiiity and hauteur in this speech, 
which convinced the aspirant lover that it would be necessiiry 
for liim to be rather more cautious in tone and demeanoiu' than 
formerly. But he was far from being discouraged by this ; on 
the contrary it only served to convince him that if there should 
prove some little difficulty in reacliing again the rank of familiar 
household friend, which he had held at Brighton, it would bo 
more worth having when he did attain it, — a mode of reasoning 
often acted u[)on by persons of the ci-dtvant lieutenant’s class, 
wdth very ex ;o11ent and satisfactory results. 

As soon as Mr. O’Donagough had ceased speaking, Mr. 
Foxcroft rose from his chair, and drawing a card from his 
Avaistcoat pocket, laid it upon tlie table before his illustrious 
friend, saying, very respectfully, “ For the present, my dear sir, 
I will detain you no more, either with my hopes or my mis- 
adventures. That is my addrt«s; and I feel confident that 
now I have put you in possession of my views, your kinduess 
will induce you to give me the advantage of meeting the lady 
in question at your ho\ise, as soon as you can make it convenient 
to do so.” These "words were accomjumied by a very grave 
look, and a bow of much ceremony, which seemed to aiinounce 
the speaker’s intention of immediately "withdrawing, producing 
altogether on *the mind of Mr. O’Donagough the comfortable 
conviction, that he should Always be able to keep his inferiors 
at a distance, when he chose it ; an idea "which so greatly pleased 
him, that liis manner instantly became as frank and familiar as 
in the days of his Brighton humility. 
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“ No, no, Foxcroft ! you must not go yet,” he said. “ Sit 
down again ; I have fifty questions to ask about the set we used 
to meet at the billiard-room. And besides, you must not go, 
till I have settled with Mrs. O’Donagough for wliat day we 
shiill ask the Perldnses. I don’t tliink they are much engaged, 
so there will be no great diffitnilty about that. And — 1 say, 
Foxcroft, a small quantity of love-making at a time will do, 
won’t it? You must not wear out all your x^retty sixioches 
at once, you know — so sux>i)Ose you will have no objection 
to a rubber, if I can hax)X)en to get two good hands to lielp us?” 

Smiliiig iii'^R ardly, to think how well he was aide to take the 
measure of his superb friend’s greatness ; and outwardly, to 
show how grateful he felt for all the kindness bestowed upon 
him, IMr. Foxcroft declared himself (hdighted at the id(;a of once 
more battling for the odd trick with so skilful an adversary ; 
and reseating himself in the excellent arm-chair he had before 
occupied near the fire, determined ti^ Ixi as gossix)ing and agree- 
able as x:>ossible, in order to plant himself as firmly as heretofore 
in the good graces of the man whom he felt that fate had 
destined to be his patron. 

Having indulged himself in the flight wdiich has been re- 
counted above, Mr. O’lJonagough relaxed for the next hour 
into as familiar a strain of discourse as Mr. Foxcroft himself 
could have desired ; and at length Iwought it to a conclusion, by 
saying, “ Come along, my fine fellow ! Let us mount to the 
draw'ing-room, and consult with Mrs. O’Donagough on tliis 
Perkins j)arty.” <* 

Mr. Foxcroft, nothing loath, x)rex>ared to follow' him ; and as 
they mounted the stairs together, his loud, bold laugh xweceded 
them, which caused Mrs. O’Donagough to observe that “ It was 
plain enough he had been well received, or he would not laugh 
in that free and easy style.” 

“ Well received? rex)eated Miss Patty, sluirply, “ and why 
not, I should like to know ? There are some peoxtle 'wlio admire 
him, I can tell you, whatever you may do, and though he has 
got gray hair and a big no.se, that is no rmon for you to.be 
uncivil to him.” 

“ Uoity toity. Miss Patty ! who is going to be uncivil, I 
wonder ? You have no more idea of dignity, and the sort of 
conse^iuence attached to a certain style of living, than a baby. 
I wouldn’t for the world be uncivil either to Foxcroft, or Diish- 
more, or Willis, or any old acquaintance wdiatever, and I am 
sure if the poor dear Sheepshanks were to come over, one and 
all, they would find me perfectly kind and condescending. But 
that need not x^revent one’s sho’^ing now and then that one 
knows what’s what, and if you don’t, take my word for it 
you’ll — — ” 

I have brought Foxcroft back to you, my dear,” said Mr. 
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O’Donagough, entering unceremoniously before his friend, “ to 
fix a day for our asking him to' dinner. You must come and 
dine with us, Foxcroft ; if it is but once and away, for old 
acquaintance’ sake, for you must know I don’t mean to give 
regular dinnors till the season begins, hfrs. O’Donagough will 
soon begin to receive company in an evening, once or twice a 
weiik perhaps. These are very good rooms for it, and I rather 
like a rubber you know. But I’m not^fond of dinner company, 
exciq>t just in tlic sejison. It fatigues me, and, in short, I tiiink 
it is a confounded l)ore. But we shall be often .iglad to see you 
of an evening, Foxcroft. However, this first time, as I said, 
you must come to dinner. What day shall it be, Mrs. O’l). ? 
We’ll have the Perkinses the same day, 1 think.” 

]\Irs. O’Donagough wars preparing her three chins, and her 
tlviek articulation of dignified words, in i-eply to this proposal, 
when she w^as abruptly cliecked byC^atty’s favourite hand-clap- 
ping, and the ji)yous exclamation which accompanied it ; “ That’s 
right, papa ! T'hat will be capital fun, won’t it ? Oh my ! How 
jaeased tiiey will be! That is, I mean about coming to dine 
here, the first time, and all. Of course I don’t mean anything 
else. I’ll go myself, mamma, see if 1 don’t, to (larry the invita- 
tion. Do you and papa fix the day, and I’ll take care you shall 
have the company.” 

T'liere wus something so paralysing to hauteur and elegance 
in this jolly outljreak, that Mrs. O’Douagough 

Ciiangfed her hand, and checked her pride, 

as she answered, “ ATmy well, dearest! You shall go yourself, 
if yoti wish it, and the page shall attend you. It is the same 
atrectionate, wamn heart as ever, you see, Captain Foxcroft ! I 
do not believe that (.‘ither the court or the city will ever change 
this dear child’s generous, ui lassiuuing character ! Whatever day 
W'ill best suit you, (Captain Foxcroft,! shall be excessively 
Lapjty to rec(.'iye you.” 

‘‘ Well, tlien, lets say IMonday next, at half-past five, 
perhaps that moans six, you know- ; but it’s as well to say half- 
past to make you punctual,” said hlr. O’Douagough. 

The day and the liour were each wHcomed by a bow^ of grate- 
ful aaquicscenee from the invitcHl guest ; who, after receiving 
one finger from Mr. O’Donagough, twx> from liis lady, and a 
W'hole hand, accompanied hy a broad grin, from Patty, departed, 
to nuHlit;ite on the unexpected aud rather puzzling grandeur of 
his fri(‘nd aud ci'cditor, and to make up his mind as to the 
smallest sum for which he should agree to bind liimself to Miss 
Matilda l^erkins for life. 

Hardly liad the house-door closed upon him, than Patty, . 
who, ai cording to custom, had flown to the window that she 
might watch his j)rogrcss down the street, turned sharply r^fhnd, 
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and setting her arms a-kitnbo, said, resolutely, “ Now then, I 
shall sot otr for Brompton.” 

Mr. O’Doiiagongh laughed, and drawing her upon liis knee 
as he sat loungingly in an arm-chair near her, said, — 

“ Well done Fatty ! I like you for that, girl. I have a 
notion that you will not be candying coals to Newcastle. You 
are a good-hearted girl, that I will say, and rca<ly to do as you 
wouli be done by. And- talking of that, Patty, I want you to 
tell me just exactly everything that Sir Henry Seymour did and 
stiid the day hg canio alter you to Bromirton. They tell me at 
his club that he is gone out of toAvn, and that’s all very well, aa 
far as it goes, for of course he may have his engagements like 
any other man, particularly as nobody of his sort of style and 
fashion ever does show tliemselves in town till after Christmas, 
yet still I can’t help wonderimr a little that we don’t hear from 
him.” 

Fatty grow exc(?edingly red during this speech, and having 
effectually struggled herself off her fatlior’s knee, bounced to the 
end of tlie room, and seizing the handle of the lock that she 
miglit open the door and escape, turned about and said — “ You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, you ought, to ask a gii‘1 such 
questions. It will be prtdty tijiu's for the young ones, if they 
are to repeat to the old onos, all that tlu'y say to one another!” 

Fair and softly, my Ijcauty, if you ])lease,” Siiid her father. 
“ Walk back again, Aliss Fatty, or you may chance to be sorry 
you didn’t.” 

The look and tone were of the kind tliat insured obedicneft, 
and the pouting Fatty returned three stej>s into the room. 

“ Nearer, miss, if you please, nearer,” said the angiy parent. 
Patty made three more ste}>s towards him, and then, a{»parenlly 
to save trouble, he rolled himself forw;u‘d by the. aid of the ex- 
cellent castors of liis ami -chair, till he was pretty nearly face to 
face with her. 

“ Now then, IMiss Patty O’Donagough, let us understand 
each other. When I see fit, like a kind and affectionate father 
as I am, to ask you a question of impoilanco about a gentleman 
that you assure me is in love with you, I don’t choose to be told 
that 1 ought to be ashamed of myself. I believe your inannna 
will infoT-m you, if you will ask her, that 1 am not inucli given 
to trouble myself about women’s gossipings, and that few ladies 
have betm less troubled by the curiosity of a husband than her- 
self. But in this business of Sir Henry Seymour there is a good 
deal more to be considered, 1 promise you, than mei'ely your 
fancy in the choice of a SAvectheai*,!:. lie is, as I ha ve ascer- 
tained, a man of immense fortune, and great consequence. I 
made Ms ac(j[Uaintarice on board ship, as well as you. Miss 
P?.tty, and 1 have renewed it too, under circumstances wltich 
xendir it extremely likely that he may be useful to me in one 
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way or another. If he is really and truly your lover, and means 
to many you, I am too good a father, notwithstanding all your 
impertinence, to think of anything whatever but your advan- 
tage, and all other use that I might make of him should be put 
asi<le and forgotten ; but I want to know a little how the atiair 
really stands between you. I certainly tliink that there was 
something very particular in his running after you to Brompton 
in that eager style, when, as I know, well enough, 'he w'ould 
have been exceedingly glad to have kept away from us alto- 
gether. Tliis, as well as the manner m which I found you 
together, does make it really seem likely that tho&'e saucy eyes of 
yours have turned his head, and left him no choice but to make 
you my l.ady Seymour. Now then, I have explained myself, 
and without being at all ashamed about the matter, as it seems 
to me, I may just take the liberty of asking the long and the 
sliort of wduit ])assed between you. Sj^eak up, Patty ! don’t be 
afraid. There’s nolxxly going to scold you for having a sweet- 
heart. What was it the young man said to you? Did he out 
and out ask you to be his wife ? 

“ AVell, tlien, you may kill me, if you will,” replied Patty, 
bhibbering, “ but I won’t be bullied, that’s what I won’t, into 
telling tai(;.s of my own true love.” 

“ liie deuce take the girl ! ” replied the angry father. She 
is a fool aft(!r all. I’ll be hanged if she isn’t, tliough I fancied 
lier so monstrously clever. I shall go out, Mrs. O’D., and 
leave her to you ; only remeinlxT that I expect to be told whether 
the young fellow has really promised to <m:u'ry her or not. I 
know tliat he thinks her a good pi(‘ce older than she really is — 
but I saw no harm in that, and difln’t contradict him. And in 
short, if he has a fancy for having such a silly girl as you for a 
wife, I don’t mean to baulk him — that’s all. So now hill to, 
and have a gooil talk togetlier, and let me know what comes of 
it, 'when I come home.” 

As a malTtir of course, the first part of the tvte-g,-teie be- 
tween the mother and daughter Avas occupied by abusing their 
inctul'ind. Both ladies were equally rea<ly to declare that he 
Avas a brute, and a tyrant, and there never Avas such a plague ; 
but this port ion of the conference having at length been brought 
to a satisfactory (dose, ISIi'S. O’Donagough coaxiugly,led the dis- 
course'* to tl)e subject which .she had been commanfled to discuss 
Avith luT daughter, and certainly managed it Avith some skill, 
inasuuich as it ended Avithout a quarrel, for Avliich, it must be 
confessed, the young lady held herself prepared. 

“ It is (iuite nonsensai Patty,” she said, “ to attempt talking 
Avith men about tliese sort c^f things ; but to a mother, you 
know, it is different. A Avoman never forgets her youth, Avhat- 
ever a man does, and you need not be afraid to tell me any of 
the little tilings that have happened be^'oeii you and Jaiik-A 
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Sir Henry Seymour, I mean. Of course, you are almost too 
young as yet for anything very serious to have passed, but I 
don’t doubt that you know pretty well wliat he is about — don’t 
you, my dear V ” 

“ 1 am sure I don’t know what you are about, nor what you 
mpan, either of you, tormenting me so. 1 dare say the real 
reason Jack does not come to see me is, tluit he saw’ tJiat morn- 
ing when papa wadked -vyith liim, what a horrid sort of plague 
he -was,” replied Patty. 

“ Likely enough, my dear ! But don’t fret your dear heart 
about that, Pa'ity. Iltsll come again, never Liar. AVhen a man 
is really in love, he is not so easily cured, I can tell you. I 
could give you proof of that if I choose it. But I’d rather talk 
of your ow'ii beautiful self, dearest. IJdw did he look Avhen he 
gave you that lock of his hair, darling?” 

“ Lord, mamma ! As if I should be likely to stare him in 
the face all the time ! I have got the lock of hair, and that’s 
enonglrfor you to know, of all conscience,” replied I’atty, again 
growing very red. 

‘‘ 1 w’onder how^ it happened that he left your beautiful ringlet 
behind him?” resumed Mrs. O’Donagough. 

“Lord! what w’ondermtmts you do make about nothing, 
mamma ! I should like to know hoAv any one broken in u])on, 
and tt)rmented as he was, could know or remember anything he 
did or said?” 

“ That’s very trae indeed, Patty ; and when he took that 
lock of hair at first, I suppose he gave yon to umh rstand that 
he lovtxl you dearly, and that it was for that reason he asked 
for it, didn’t he ? ” 

“Well! I never did hear the like of you and papa!” ex- 
claimed Patty, indignantly ; “ I shouM like to know what it is 
you do exjKX't me to tell you ? If you will promise not to plague 
me any more, 1 will tell you one thing, ami if that won’t satisfy 
you, 1 aw sure 1 don’t know what will — Jack kissed me, then ! 
downriglit kissed me. What d’ye say to that? I’m sure I 
don’t know what you would have.” 

“ Very well, l^atty, don’t agitate yf)ursclf, my dear, to talk 
any more about it ! 1 do think his kissing you does s:iy a gniat 

d(xd. Sucha very well-behaved young man as ho ahvays sexaned 
to be, would never have thought of such a tlung, 1 am*^ quite 
sure, if it had not been by way of a declaration,” said hlrs. 
O’Donagough, very gravely, and with every a])pearance of 
being extremely well satisfied. “ Now go, my dear girl ! ” she 
added. “Go and get ready for jouf wadk to Bromjhon. It 
will bo a pleasure, won’t it, I’atty, to tdl dear, good IMatilda 
tlmt she is to meet her old favourite, Foxcroft? But, poor 
thing! I doubt very much, Ikitty, if ho W'^iH ever tliiiik of her 
seritusly. She is so dery thin ! ” 
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“ Matilda won’t die an old maid ; slie’s too good for that, 
I’m sure,” returned Patty, with all^he ardour of friendshi|). 

“ Well, my dear, we shall see, said Mrs. O’Donagough, look- 
ing very intelligent. “ But go now and get ready. The page 
shall walk after you, and that will be very nice, won’t it ? I 
am sure I wish you were to happen to meet Sir Henry 1 He has 
never seen you in pioper style yet.” 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Patty and her page reached Belle Vue Terrace in safety, 
but without meeting Sir Henry, who, to say truth, was stretch- 
ing his leave of absence to the very utmost, to put olf a.s long 
as possible the chance of any such rencontre. But fortunately 
Patty, notAvitiistanding her early submission to the t<’nder pas- 
sion, had nothing of the green and yellow nature in her disposi- 
tion, and reached the abode of her friend with a colour as fresh 
as a rose, and in the highest spirits possible. 

“ (too< 1 morning, Miss Matilda! good morning, ]\Iiss Louisa,” 
she Ix'gan. “ I should just like to know, Matilda, how much 
you would choose to give for the very best news that ever 
you heard in all your born days ? "Would you give mo your 
watch V ” • , 

“What do you mean, Patty?” demanded her friend with 
consifl orable agi tati on . 

“ Now, can’t you guess what I mean? Tell me, honestly, 
what you should call the best news you evw heard in your life ? 
Never ^nind Louisa. S]!>eak out.” 

“ Good gT'a»;ious, Patty, how you do torture me ! Cruel, 
cruel girl ! As if you did not know W'ell enough without ray 
telling you! For Heaven’s sake, let me know at once! Have 
you heard that Foxcroft is expected in town ?” 

“ Upon my honour and life I never ht^ard any such thing, 
Matilda,” replied Patty, very demurely. 

Not all the full-blown, fresh remembrances of the beautiful 
drawing-rooms in Curzon-street coukl restrain the indignation 
of Miss Matilda Perkins on hearing *these chilling words. “I 
wish to heaven you w’ouldn't come here, INliss O’Donagougli, 
tormenting us to death with your absurd nonsense; I really 
think yOxi are old enough to know better,"” she exchiimed. 

“ And I,” returned Patty, laughing, should have thought ' 
you not only old enough, but a great deal too old to quarrel with 
your best friend in such a hurry, just because she wanted to 
have a bit of a joke.” 

“ Oh dear me ! my dear M&s Patty ! don't think for a mo- 
ment that poor Matilda wants to quarrel with you. I am sure 
there is nothing further from her thoughts, for she lovi^ ttie 
very ground you walk on. Only you ku(Av, my dear, that her* 
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j)Oor head is for over running upon the name she mentioned, 
and therefore you must plcsj^e to excuse her,” said Miss Louisa. 

“I’U excuse her fast enough,” replied Patty, “ if she won’t 
be such a fool, and look so grumpy. Come, Matilda ! cheer up. 
It is as true as the gospel that I did not hear Foxcroft was ex- 
pected, but I never said that he wasn’t come.” 

“ Come ! ” screamed Matilda, in the shrillest voice that ever 
issued from the breast of a lady in love; “come! Patty? Surely it 
is impossible 1 Such liappiness is a great deal too much to bear ! ” 
“ Is it? ” sfiid Patty, nodding her head. “ Then, mercy 
upon us, Misfe Louisa, what will become of her when she hciirs 
that the gentleman is coming to dine with us on Monday, and 
that I am come with the page walking all the way after me, as 
grand as possible, to invite you both to come and meet him ? 
What do you think of that. Miss Matilda ? ” 

“ What do I tliink of it ? Oh ! my adored Patty ! My 
heart feels too large for my bosom. Can you foigive nie? 
Darling, dearest girl I Tliink wliat my feelings must be at this 
moment ! May I believe your words, my dearest, dearest friend? 
ISIay I trust my ears? Foxcroft in town, and I invited to meet 
him. Oh Foxcroft I Foxcroft I ” 

Here poor Miss Matilda’s emotions perfectly overpowered her, 
and she threw herself on the sofa at full length, with a sort of kick- 
ing movement in her feet that really ]of>ked quite convulsive. 

“ Poor, dear girl I ” exclaimed her sistei-, opening a cupboaid, 
and taking out a small bottle of hartshorn ; “ it is too much for 
her. Smell this, my- dear ; let me rub your poor temples with 
it ! ” And suiting the action to the word, she drew the cork 
fi‘om the little phial, and receiving the pungent fluid upon her 
Angel'S begai»to apply it with much eagerness and much friction 
to the temples of her recumbent sister. The ren »edy was eflectual. 
Starting from the sofi:., and standing, with more strength than 
the frightened Louisa had given her credit for, upon her feet, 
she exclaimed rather hastily — 

“ (food gracious, Louisa ; wliat are you doing to me ? I 
shall have red patches all over my face, and my eyes will be 
swelled out of my head. For God’s sake, take tliat beastly stuff 
away ; I hate it ? ” 

“ You had better not send it away yet, Matilda,” said Patty. 
“ For if you begin kicking and sprawling at such a rate just 
because you heard that you were going to dine with the gentle- 
man, what on earth will become of you when I go on, and des- 
cribe all the looks, and the siglis, and the lunts, and the blinks 
I got when I began talking of you ? ” 

“ Did you, indeed, my dear? ’•^cried Louisa, with a mixture of 
astonishment and pleasure ; “ think of that, Matilda ! Oh! my 
dear child ! what a blessing it will be if it all comes right at last.” 
• It will, it will Qimie right ! ” exclaimed Matilda, in a sort 
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of ecstasy. “ I know he loves me ! — I saw it in every dear 
working feature on that last heart-breaking day w'hen we walked 
togetlier on the pier. The rain came down in torrents, the wind 
blew, the sea dashed over us. I never shall forget his counten- 
ance. I am certain that every drop which reached his skin — 
and I know he was w'et through — am certain that every drop 
was an agony to him, because of me.” 

Here a pocket handkerchief, which might, perhaps, have 
wiped away tears produced by far lesl** delightful feelings, was 
drawn from its retreat under the sofa-cushion, and pressed to 
the gentle lady’s eyes. • 

“ Oh dear ! oh dear ! don’t cry so, Matilda,” said her affectionate 
sister, looking very much disposed to weep for company — ‘ ■ I am 
sure it is enough to break one’s heart to see how she does suffer 
about these little love-affairs ! But suppose this was to end in 
marriage after all, Matilda ! Think of that, my dear ! Upon 
my word and honour. Miss O’Donagough, I think there seems 
more chance this time, from what you say, than ever I remember; 
and I ought to be some judge, we have had so many little things 
of the kind.” ~ 

“ Oh 1 oh ! — You say w'e, do you, Miss Louisa ? ” replied 
Patty, looking very knowing. “ What, you have had your 
sliare, too, have you ? ” 

“ Oh dear, no ! — Not me. Miss Patty. I never had anytliing 
of the sort liappcu to me in my life. I sjiid we, because you 
know, 1 am always so much interested about everything that 
hu})pens to Matilda. Oh no! thank Godi I i^er had any 
troll hies of that kind myself; but, to be sure, I have suffered 
terribly at times, about Matilda. Disappointments are such 
sad things, you know, my dear — and gentlemen, Mbiustsay, do 
often behave very ill.” 

“ AVell, I’ll be hanged if I think Foxcroft means to behave 
ill ; but time will show ! ” repUed Patty. “ And now,” she 
added in a whisper, “ I want you to come here, Matilda, up to 
this window, that I may talk to you a little about myself. Do 
you know that both papa and mamma have been at me to-day 
like two tigers, because they don’t think Jack makes love to mo 
fast enough. If he’s out of Loudon, he can’t be in it, that’s all 
I say, any more than he could be aboard the ship wl^gn he was 
gone amiy from it — and yet, you know as well as I do, for 
I’m sure I’ve told you so fifty times, that heiissed me at the very 
last moment, and I found him true-hearted again, didn’t I, when 
we met ? and now, he kissed me again, you know, and so haven’t 
I every reason to expect he’ll come back true-hearted again ? ” 

“ ITnquestionably you have* my dearest girl ! ” replied her 
friend ; “ it is nonsense to doubt it. But old people, I mean 
even elderly people, are always suspicious. I'm siu’e, there’s 
my poor, dear sister there, who is twenty* years older in ter ' 
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thoughts and ways than she ought to be at her age, I am quite 
positively sure that she has stopped very advantageous marriages 
ibr me, over and over again ; only because she never thought 
things went on first enough, and was for ever suspecting that 
people meant nothing, when I happened to know that they 
meant a good deal- But, thanks to you, my darling Patty, I 
think we shall manage better this time. Dearest Foxcroft ! 
How my heart seems to jj[>ring towards him ! Did he look well, 
Patty ?: — Was he as tal^nd elegant as ever ? ” 

“ WTiy, as to that, you know, Matilda, I never did see any 
great beauty m him. But that’s your affair, not mine, and 
lucky it is that tastes differ. As for tallness, indeed, lie is just 
as tall as ever — ^l)ut I think his nose looked monstrous large.” 

“Oh, Patty! — Love is love! There’s no accounting for 
it in any other way — ^l)ut I give you my honour, that 1 think 
Foxcroft one of the very handsomest men I ever saw.” 

“Well, my dear, so much the better. And I dare sjiy he 
thinks you one of the very handsomest w'omen. But now I 
must go, or else mamma will say that I slian’t come again, as she 
di(klast time. Not that it much signifies to be sure, 'for here I 
am, you see.” 

“ Stop one moment, Patty ! ” replied her friend ; “ you 
must jwsitively tell me what I shall wc*ar on IMonday. Do you 
think I look best with my hair in bands, or in ringlets? ” 

“ 1 don’t think it makes much difference, Matilda. But, 
perhaps, ban^ will be best, because your hair is rather thin, 
you know — and mitfe’s so monstrous thick, that it will make it 
look w'oi’se.” 

“ It’s very easy to fill it up with a few floAvers, you know — 
should not Inte to have such a moj) as yours, my dear — unli^ss, 
indeed, it curled as beautifully as yours does. But, of eoui-so, 
Patty, everybody knows that you have got the very finest hair 
in the world,” said Miss INIatihla, luckily correcting herself. 
After this amende^ the friends parted as tendeily <as they mot, 
and were in an excellent frame of mind oh the following Monday 
for shov/ing off to advantage the graces of the female c;hari\.cter, 
when warmed by the gentle influence of friendship, for tliey did 
not fail to caress each other at every convenient opportunity. 

This eventful Monday proved a day of joy to more I'emalt! 
hearts than one ; for on the morning of it, Mr. OTldnagough 
once more called af Sir Henry Seymour's club to impure for 
him, and, with better fortune than before, met him at tlu^ door 
of it. The jdeasure winch tliis meeting occtisioued to the elder 
gentle.tnan was not altogether attributable to fatherly atFection, 
for he felt some tolerably strong misgivings as to the correct- 
ness of the interpretation put by his young daughter upon the 
gentleman’s feelings towards her. But this caused but litt le 
dhfcreuoe in the eaftiestiiess of his wish to cultivate the young 
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baronet’s acquaintance. To have caught such a husband for his 
daughter, would, beyond all doubt, have been very agreeable ; 
but, as he wisely remembered, Patty had lost no time yet, and the 
young and independent Sir Henry playing whist with him, was 
an image very nearly, if not quite, as agr(>eable to his imagina- 
tion, as that of his making love to his daughter. Besides, it 
Wfis evident that his endeavouring to obtain the former, was far 
from being likely to impede the latter ssheme, and he, therefore, 
put forth his best-got-up, and most beguiling style of saluta- 
tion, and after a few friendly wonls, expressible of long-felt 
kindi less, but cautiously free from any allusion to their nautical 
acquaintance, he invited him in a very gentleman-like otf-hand 
style to come and dine with him. 

Mr. O'Donagough perceived that the young man hesitated, 
and very skilfully changing the subject, instejid of pressing for 
an answer, began talking of (Jcneral Hubert and his family, 
dejiloiing the heavy loss produced by their absence, and Joyously 
anticifiating tlieir return. Having expatiated very eloquently 
upon this theme for about five minutes, he resumed the former 
one, saying, carelessly, “ Well, you’ll dine with us then, my 
dear Sir Henry ? By the way, do you evi’r play a rubber ? It 
seems quite the fashion among the young men now'-a-days, and 
if you ever do such a thing. I’ll promise you one to-night.” 

No^v Sir Ifenry Seymoin: really did know how to play a rub- 
ber veiy well for so young a man, and moreover w'as very fond 
oi‘ it, though without any jiropensity whatever for gambling ; 
yet too indifierent about money to be very scrujiulous as to the 
stakiis. It was not, however, this love of whist which made Mr. 
O’Donagough’s invitation appear incalculably less disagreeable 
after he had heard of the rubber, than before, for he remembered 
in a moment that when a man is playing whist, he can hardly 
be susjiected of inaking love, and that if j)oor Patty could be 
taught to let him behave himself discreetly, it wouhl be exceed- 
ingly ilesii’able to keep on such friendly terms with Mr. O’Dona- 
g(.)ugh as should render it an act of treachery were he to betray 
either to the family of General Hubert, or to his guardian, Sir 
Hdward Stcjfiionson, the secret wdiich he had confided to him. 
Under this impression, he now readily accepted the invitation, 
not fading to intimate as he did so, that he was a decided whist- 
player whenever be found a card-table ready to admit him. 

Patty could hardly have been more delighted had the young 
man addressini her with, “ Will you marry me ? ” than w'as her 
papa on heiiring this declaration ; but much too good a tactician 
to permit the feeling to be perceptible, he nodded an easy, sans 
mudante ‘‘ good day,” adding “ at six o’clock then,” and departed. 

Mr. O’Bonagough’s next care W'as to secure a proper fourth^ 
and in this he siiccetided to his entire satisfaction, unearthing 
one of those dry-looking, adust, Roman-nosed individuals, Vho 
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by diDt of originaiiy procuring well-made garments, and then 
preserving them inviolably clean, are often declared to be very 
gentleman-like-looking men by those who have not the faculty 
of interpreting the hieroglyphics of the mind, as traced on the 
countenance. What Mr. Armondyle’s fortune or profession 
might be, it was no particular person’s business to inquire ; and 
the question, if asked, must have remained unanswered, a.s 
nobody knew anytliing at all about it. The only information 
which he ever volunteered concerning himself was, that he was 
a bachelor, liked a sober rubber now and then, and was pleased 
to be invited to dinner where there were woodcocks. He be- 
longed to most of the fashionable unprofessional clubs, but was 
never known to take any bodily refreshment at any of them. 
He wore goloshes and a very large cloak in bad weather, together 
with a substantial silk umbrella, having his name engraven on 
it ; but nobody ever saw liirn use any conveyance (at his own 
expense, at least) except his own legs, yet somehow or other, 
nobody ever saw him either wet or splashed, or the precise nicety 
of his dress and person in any w^ay deranged. 

No human being ever heard him say a silly thing ; it is true 
he did not talk much, carefully avoiding all subjects upon which 
men divide themselves into parties, so tliat his opinions were, 
for the most part, as unknown as his birth, parentage, educa- 
tion, and means of living. Even the yawning gulf which divides 
the conservative from the desstructive, seemed a broad highway 
for him, for though nobody ever dreamed of accusing him of a 
change in principle or opinion, each party fancied he belonged 
to them in turn ; and as neither could give any better reason 
for thinking so, than their own arbitraiy interpretation of a 
quiet smile, or a gentle movement of the hand, each were at 
liberty to believe so still. One or two very old acquaintances, 
indeed, who fancied that they knew him better, have been heard 
to declare that they did not believe Mr. Armondyle would draw 
off his right glove to prevent a revolution, or his left to insure 
it. He knew mankind well enough, they said, to be very sure 
that, let what would happen, there would always be, somewhere 
or other, a game at something or other, to amuse idle men who 
had nothing particular to do ; and with tliis assurance he would 
be well contented to go on shuffling and cutting to his dying 
day, without troubling^ himself to ascertain who was the better 
player, and who the worse, in the great game of politics in which 
he had never been invited to take a hand. It was sometimes 
gossiped in the clubs that Armondyle had lost immensely, or 
that Armondyle had won immensely ; but neither the one report 
nor the other appeared to have the slightest effect on his maniire 
d'etre. He was ever the same neat, placid, polite person, whom 
nothing had occur^ed^ to disarrange, and whom it would be 
extr&iely difficult to discompose. 
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This gentleman made the dinner-party at Mr. O’Dona- 
gough’s amount to eight ; and as of these four were gentlemen 
and four hidies, Miss Louisa Perkins was led to observe that she 
had never seen any dinner-table so j^erfectly well arranged. 

Of the entertainment it is unnecessary to speak at large; 
Mrs. O’Donagough had done her very best. Mr. AYright 
furnished the wines, which Mr. Foxcroft took upon himself to 
declare were excellent, and yet the gentleman repaired to the 
drawing-room the very mpment Mrs. O’Donagough sent to say 
that the coffee was ready ; a good old custom whicji Mr. O’Dona- 
gough declared it was his intention invariably to observe, unless 
some very young men happened to dine with him, and then he 
should certainly relax a little, he said, as it w'as never fair to 
“ come the old codger over boys, and if they liked to be a little 
tipsy, he should always let them be so.” 

Sir Henry Seymour, however, did not appear to be classed 
under this category. He produced no alteration in the' ordinary 
arrangement, and if it was even intended, by way of experiment, 
that lie too should get a little tipsy before the card -playing 
began, this first visit was not considerd as a fitting time for it. 

Though Patty was seated at table next to her “ darling J ack , ’ 
she was the one to whom the entertainment seemed the longest 
and the least agreeable ; for the young man, though good- 
humoured, and even kind in his manner of addressing her, made 
no nearer approximation to love-making in his manner tlian if she 
Inul been sixty, and he fourscore. Her father perceived this, as 
well as herself, and it was immediately tfetermined in the little 
committee on ways and means which .sat for ever in Ins brain, 
that the young man should pay for tlie obdurac*y of his heart at 
the card-table. Not imleed on tlie pre.sent occasion ; that 
w'ould be contrary to all the rules and regulations made and 
provided in sucji cases; but steadfastly purposed was IMr. 
O’Donagough that if it should finally be proved that Sir Henry 
Seymour was not in love with his daughter, he should pay 
sharp damages for his indifference. Miss Louisa Perkins, un- 
troubled by any passion, tender or otherwise, smiled, and ate, 
and smiled again. Mr. Armondyle endeavoured to make him- 
self comfortable, which was indeed now, as at every other 
momeut of his existence, his prinuiry object; ‘while hirs. 
O’Donagough, who had conceived a sort of mystical idea that 
he was a person of consequence, poured out civilities upon him 
with a copious profusion which no sang fr old less perfect than 
that of Mr. Armondyle could have stood unmoved — his most 
animated reply, however, but a very slight inchnation of 
the head. But, as of course might have been anticipated, the 
most animated group in the party consisted of Miss Matilda 
Perkins, hlr. Foxcroft, and the blushii^ troop of little lov£S 
and graces which were playing between them. 
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It was, in truth, a laboiu* of love, the toilet of Miss Matilda, 
on that auspifcious day ! and equally captious and curious were 
it to inquire with a critical spirit either into pie time consumed, 
or the effect produced by it. Suffice it to ^ly, that her sister, 
in the short moment that was left for review before stepping 
into their hackney-coach, pronounced that she looked “very 
nice, indeed.” 

The result was all tlmt the gentle Matilda’s heart required ; 
for, from the manner, and indeed, from the words of Mr. Fox- 
croft, it appealed incontestable that Le thought she looked very 
nice too. Obedient to the hint of his pation, this gentleman 
made the very best use of every moment that preceded his being 
called,' hon yre, mal yre, to take his place ut the card table. 
Never, to be sure, did tlic most exemplary Sidnt invoke maledic- 
tions on thelifty-two olfending elements which combine to form 
the hateful alKimination called a pack of cards, with more heart- 
felt ziial than did the dejected Matilda, as she sat forsaken and 
forlorn on a couch which coinmandeti the fullest possible view 
of the form and countenance she loved ! Poor lady ! Surely 
no female heai-t under similar circumstances can fail to feel for 
her. INI ore moving accidents may assurwlly be found to employ 
the historian’s pen, — sorrows, which on the face of them bear 
marks of deeper tragedy, may be recounted, and a reader’s 
sympathy be claimed for suff'erings more fatal — but for pure, 
perfect, unmitigated vexation of spirit, it covdd hardly be sur- 
passed, A Idver (within a quarter of an inch a declared lover) 
* to be sitting in the sAme room with a young lady of thirty-six, 
and yet absolutely pi'ecluded from the possil)ility of uttering a 
single word to her ! Even the pleasure of looking unremittingly 
in his face W'as not long allowe<l her, lor Mr. O’Donagough, 
who naturally felt that the payment of his dinner was not to be 
risked by the presence of any ladies, old, young, or middle-aged, 
no sooner, by the course of cutting, lost ^Ir. Annondyle as a 
partner, than he lumeremoniously requested the female part of 
the company to establish themselves in the other drawing-room ; 
a piece of tyranny against wdiich tliere was no appeal, but 
wliicli made the four ladi(js rehearse in chorus that w' ell-known 
sentiment of the fair, namely, “ that tliere is no spectacle which 
the eye cam rest upon, throughout the Mhole surface of the 
globe calleii earth, one-thousamlth part so detestable tis seeing 
the only four men in company sit down to whist.” 

The baiiLslied lailies (poor things !) naturally fell into tw'o 
tetefi-a-tete.'^ in one of which all the minuter circumstances of 
Mrs. O’Donagough’s present and apjiroaching greatness were 
voluminously rehearsed to Miss Louisa’s patient ear, while in 
the other, the younger laffies resumed the eclogue style, wliia- 
pering rhapsodies respecting their beloved ones. 

The party altogether, however, produced more of the results 
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wishefi for than generally happens where expectation has been 
80 highly wrought — our j>oor Patty being, in fact, the only one 
disapiKjinted essentially. Mr. 0’I)onagough had made up his 
mind to be equally well contented by Sir Henry Seymour’s 
showing symptoms of love-making to his daughter, or money- 
losing to himself ; and therefore, when he received six five-pound 
notes from the young baronet, together with a very cordial 
declaration of their having had an exoellent rubber, he was not 
disappointed. His lady, too much occupied in “tasting her 
coi ners,” as she called devouring the conijJounc|p of grease and 
garlick of which she had superintended the preparation, to have 
time for closely watching the proceedings of her daughter and 
Sir Henry felt perfectly satisfied, because she perceived' he was 
tfilking to her ; and this, together with the unwearied admira- 
tion of Miss Louisa at everything slie saw, and everything she 
heard, sufficed to make her declare that it was “ a most delightful 
dinner-party.” Mr. Armondyle shared the winnings and the 
satisfaction of bis host, being too well jileased at finding a new 
Louse to (line at, to permit his being ciitical at the dinner, 
bliss Louissi ate a great deal of apple-pie and custard, to which 
she was particularly attached ; felt conscious that she was a 
prodigioiLs favourite with the Amphitronia of the feast ; and, 
better than all, began to entertain veiy serious hopes that her 
poor, dear, darling, tender-hearted M atilda w'ould get a husband 
at last, after all the quantity of cruel disappointments which 
the ]icrfidious false-he^rtedness of men had made her Buffer. 
Sir Henry Seymour w'lis quite as well pleased as any of them. 
For while the skilful O’Hoiiagough contrived to make him con- 
stantly remembeu* liis own near connection with General Hubert, 
he set him completely at his ease resi3ecting Patty, whom the 
wily father spoke of as a mere child, but one greatly petted and 
beloved by blrg. Hubert and her daughter. At the moment 
when this affectionate partiality w'as dwelt upon, Sir Henry 
Seymour might have been seen, had anybody watched liim, to 
fix his eyes upon the object of it with a very na'ice expretssion of 
astonishment; but his own suj)erLatively sweet temper succeeded, 
after a short struggle with his common sense, to convince him 
that it w'as all very natui'al, considering how very kind-hearted 
and affectionate the poor girl w'as, and how perfectly impossible 
it W'as for her to help being vulgar. 

But general as the satisfaction of tfie company seemed to be 
— for eVeii poor Patty convinced herself, before the end of the 
evening, that the difference in Jack w'as only because there were 
so many i)laguy people watching them — ^general as was this 
satisfaction, it was nothing in comparison to the heartfelt 
hajipiness of the hidy and gentlemafc for whom the entertainment 
had been originally planned. The feeliijgs of Mr. Foxcroft, 1)^10, 
as he meditated on the “independence” dwelt on Ifjr Mr. 
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O’Donagough, became what might truly be termed desperatehj 
attached to the fair Matilda, were gratified in the greatest 
degree by perceiving that, however favourable the impression he 
had made upon her at Brighton, he had rather gained, than 
lost, by absence. For not even in the last trying moments 
when they had got wet through together on the Pier, had she 
shovTi such unequivocal marks of attachment, as when he trod 
upon her toe during that' day’s dinner. Of the state of Miss 
Matilda herself it would really be difficult to speak at length 
without deviat’ng from the necessary sobriety of prose ; so 
elevating, entrancing, soul-subduing were tlie emotions which 
to(jk possession of her during the ineffable two hours of their 
juxta-position at the dinner- table. 

Nothing, in short, could in all ways have succeeded bettor 
than this opening of the O’Donagoughs’ London campaign ; and 
the busy future rose before the eyes of all, decked in the very 
brightest colours, and pregnant with all sorts of agreeable 
possibilities. 


CHAPTER XXVL 

From the day of Mr, Foxcroft’s first London conversation 
with Mr. O’Donagough, he had completely made up his mind as 
to the line of conduct he should pursue respecting Miss Matilda 
Perkins, and for some time he strictly adhered to it. Circum- 
stances afterwards occurred which occasioned some trifling 
change ; but the principle continued the same, and no one, 
judging of his conduct in an unprejudiced manner, could possibly 
accuse him of inconsistency. To take a step so important in 
life as that of marriage, without making himself projx'rly ac- 
quainted with the lady he was to wed, or rather, with all the 
most important circumstances respecting her, v'ould have been 
an imprudence of which JMr. Foxcroft, with all his indiscretions, 
would have been quite incapable. He purposed, however, in 
the first instance, to assure himself that his tender passion would, 
beyond all doubt, be acceptable to the lady, if future inquiries 
should authorise a declaration of it ; and this fact would cer- 
tainly have been satisfactorily established in the judgment of a 
shyer man than the ex-lieutenant, by the manner in which his 
experimental advances had been received. 

Satisfied on this point, the next step in the process was to 
make a morning visit to the Miss Perkinses at their own dwell- 
ing, where, after having paid his compliments to them, without 
any apology for the liberty, and quite as a matter of course, he 
ventured to solicit a private audience of the elder sister, according 
to the mode in which it is usual to request leave to “ speak a 
ferr \jordB to a young Icdy’s papa.” 

In this case, as in all others of the kind, the proposal for 
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Buch a conference announced the object of it to all the parties 
concerned. Even Miss Louisa, though not particularly rapid 
in her conclusions, experienced not the slightest doubt on the 
subject, and turning to her sister with great propriety of manner, 
she said, “ Matilda, my dear, Captain Foxcroft wishes to si)eak 
to me upon a little business, I believe. Will you be so kiiM as 
just to go out of the room, my dear? ” 

In her very inmost heart, perliaps,*Miss Matilda might have 
thought that, considering all that had already passed between 
them, this ceremony might have been dispensec^ with ; but, too 
happy at this near appioach of the fulfilment of all her wishes 
to quarrel with trifles,, she turned one look of blushing languish- 
ment upon her lover, and left the room. 

Mr. Foxcroft waited till the door was closed, and no longer ; 
nothing in the slightest degree like embarrassment shook his 
nerves ; he meant to make a straightforward proposal of mar- 
riage, subject to the possibility of being able to make up, by 
means of the lady’s fortune and his own, such an income as he 
thought might he sufficient to secure the happiness of the woman 
he adored. 

Miss Louisa, who (from a sort of “ mother- wit,” it must be 
presumed, for no circumstance of the kind had ever happened to 
her before) was quite aware of what was to follow, placed her- 
self exactly in the middle of the sofa, looking a little more 
demure than usual, and making a movement with her right 
hand, which indicated that the gentleman was to place himself 
in a chair opposite, aAvaited his avowal with great decorum. 

“ My dear Miss Perkins, ” he began, with a sort of affectionate 
familiarity that seemed a foretaste of brotherly love, “ my dear 
INIiss Perkins, -you must, I feel quite sure, have long ago disco- 
vered the state of my affections — you must be aware that I adore 
your sister.” , 

“ I certainly have thought. Captain Foxcroft,” replied Miss 
Louisa, blushing a little at the fervour of his expressions, “ I 
certainly have fancied that I saw something like a little par- 
tiality.” 

‘‘Ah, my dear madam!” resumed the lover, “such mea- 
sured language can but ill paint my feelings. But I will not 
pain your sensitive delicacy by dwelling too explicitly on the 
vehemence of a passion which our unfortunate sex has never 
been able to inspire in yourself. What I would first ask is, 
whether you think your charming sister, to whom I am too much 
a man of honour ever as yet to have confessed my love, has still 
a heart to bestow on me in feturn, and whether I may hope to 
receive in my behalf, the friendly approbation of yourself? ” 

“ Oh, dear me! as to myself. Captain' Foxcroft, I am sure 
there is nothing whatever I would not <^o or say to secure the 
happiness of my dear sister Matilda in the married state ; for it 
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has, indeed, for a good many years, been my very greatest wish. 
Not, Captain Foxcroft, that this is to argue anything against her 
youngness, for I began to wish it when she was very young, 
because, I mean, of her great aifectionateness of temper, and 
all that. And then, about her own heart, 1 think that, may be, 
if you were just to ask her yourself, it would perlia|)s be the 
best means of finding out wliat she thinks about you.” 

‘‘ So encouraged, my* dear IMiss Perkins, I may nerve my 
courage to the attempt. But, alas ! before I can throw myself 
at her feet, tli<^ odious trammels of the world iorce from me 
another inquiry, hardly less necessary, such unhappily is the 
formation of society, than the first. Before I olfer my hand in 
marriage to your sister, my deal* Miss Louisa, it is absolutely 
necessary that I should ascertain from you whether our united 
incomes would amount to such a sum as 1 should deem sufficient 
for insuring the happiness of the woiiian I so fondly adore. INly 
own resources are of the most fixed and uiu)bjectionable kind ; 
but I grieve to say that, ample as they are for my own expen- 
diture, I cannot consider them suffic-ient to secure, without 
some trifling addition, such a degree of elegance in our establish- 
ment as I should wish my wife to enjoy. AV^ill you tell me, then, 
with the same frankness with ■wdiich 1 ask it, what is your sis- 
ter’s fortune ? ” 

“ I will tell you, sir, without any sort of deception what- 
ever,” replied Miss Louisa, not, however, without some little 
symptoms of hesitation in her voice and manner. “ Of course 
it is right and proper that you should know everything ; for 
who has a right to ask, if it isn’t a gentleman who comes for- 
ward in such an honourable manner to offer to be her husband? 
But before I come to any particulars, 1 should just wish to say, 
that there is not a person in the world that would be hapi>ier 
upon quite a small little income than my sis^.er Matilda. It 
stands to rejjson that 1 must know her if anybody can ; and I am 
quite certain sure that if she had a good husband she would not 
care the least bit in the world about money, whether it was a 
little more or a little less.” 

“ Charming, disinterested creature ! ” exclaimed Mr. Fox- 
croft, with great emotion. “ But do you not perceive, my dear 
madam, thaf the less care her noble nature bestows iqxjif such 
subjects, the more incuipbent it is upon the husband she honours 
with her love to attend to them ? hJever should I forgive my- 
self if I suffered the blind vehemence of passion to hurry me 
into a step that might bring privation and inconvenience ujon 
her ! No, Miss Louisa ; on that point my mind is irrevocably 
made up. Nothing — not even the having to tear her lovely 
image from my bleeding heart — sliould induce me to commit an 
iiB^rydence which, with my views u|K)n the subject, must in my 
own conscience be classed as a crime. I beseech you, therefore, 
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to end this terrible suspense by telling me, with all the openness 
you liave promised, the exact amount of your sister’s fortune.” 

“ I will, sir,” said Miss Louisa, gravely, and with evident em- 
barrassment ; “ but I am sorry to Siiy that I fear it is not so much 
a.s you may think necessary. My sister Jk^Iatilda has got very 
little fortune, sir.” 

A certain relaxation of the muscles about the eyes and mouth 
of Mr. Foxcroft might have shown a keen observer that the 
ardour of Ids feelings was relaxing tod ; but ere his words could 
make this manifest, the pmibility occurred to him of his deeming 
a fortune mfficknt under his present circumstai^ces, which Miss 
Perkins miglit deem inadequate to the expectations of so dash- 
ing a personage as himself ; and he therefore replied, not with a 
frown, but a sndle, as he looked round upon the neat little 
apartment, “ Perhaps, my dear lady, your ideas may be less moder- 
ate than mine. Your mode of living at Brighton, and your com- 
fortable home here, prove that you must have each of you a sum 
of money at your disposal by no means to be considered as 
contemptible.” 

Miss Louisa shook her head. “That notion has deceived 
other gentlemen before you, (laptain Foxcroft,” said she ; “ but 
the fact is, tliat the clnef part, by far, of what we live upon be- 
longs to me. 1 liad three thousand pounds left to me by an 
uncie of my motlicr’s, a very little time after I was born, and so 
it went ojj, you know, growing more and more, till I came to 
be one-and-twa*nty ; and soon after that our fatlief and mother 
lK)th died, leaving little or nothing behiijd them, because he was 
in an office, and that was what they hved upon. IVIatilda had 
all, however, whicli I am sure was very right and proper ; but 
it <lid not come to above live hundred ])ounds altogether, and 
the interest of that is no very great . matter. But my money, 
which is in the I'unds, as well as her little fortune, brings me in 
just two hundr(»l a-year, and with that we contrive to live very 
comfortably, going to the sea every year, and me doing evei-y 
tlung 1 can, tna*ry where, to set off Alatilda to advantagei.” 

While Miss Lonisa made* this long speech, Mr. Foxcroft sat 
with his eyes steadily fixed upon her ; his countenance during 
tlie time undergoing seveml alterations, of which, however, she 
was in no degree aware — for the kind-hearted lady greatly dis- 
liked’thc task she wjis thus obliged to perform — and instead of 
meeting the lover’s varying eye, she kept her own steadily fixed 
U]>on the border of a night-cap that she was hemming with un- 
broken jrerseverance. 

Just as she finished her ^ration Mr. Foxcroft rose, and, some- 
w'hat to her surpi'ise, placed himself close beside her on the sofa. 
In fact, he sat rertj close beside her — for the sola was a small 
omg and sin? liad seated herself, as before stated, precisely in the 
middle of it; so, to make more room,«he withdrew heiielfas 
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far as the dimensions of the seat would permit, expecting, with 
eonsideiable anxiety, the answer which he had thus approached 
her to make. 

Nor did she wait long for the sound of his voice, though its 
accents came not, in any way, like what she had either feared, 
or hoped. 

“ Oh! do not, admirable Louisa! do not draw yourself away 
from me, as if you feared that 1 could do you injury by my too 
presumptuous approach ! » Alas ! as yet you have no reason to 
fear me. You know not, as yet, the wild tumult into wliich you 
have thrown njy soul! Never, no never, did the tongue of 
woman or of angel recount a story so calculated to pierce to the 
very centre of a noble heart, and bind it in chains for ever ! ” 

“ Sir’! ” ejaculated the startled Miss Perkins, without, how- 
ever, having the very slightest conception of what he meant. 

“ Ay — ^so it is I shall be treated by you ! 1 already see, and 

feel it all,” sjiid Mr. Foxcroft, in a voice which seemed to indi- 
cate that his heart was nearly broken. “ So it is I shall be 
treated ! How can I expect it should be otherwise ? How can 
1 expect sympathy in feelings that can never be understood ? ” 

“What DO you mean, sir?” cried Aliss Louisa, squeezing 
herself up in the very furthest comer of the sofa, and looking at 
liim very much, as if she thought he was going mad. 

“ Mean, Louisa, — what do I mean ? ” he replied, but in a 
tone so meek and gentle, as in a great degree to remove the per- 
sonal terror of murder, ‘ under the influence of temporary 
excitement,’ which from some recent readings of newspajx^rs 
had not unnaturally occurred to her. “ You ask me what I 
mean, my too, too charming friend ! Alas ! I have no words to 
answer you! For how can I make known — how, by any 
language used by man, can I hope to explain the vehement 
revulsion of feeling which has taken place in my very heart of 
hearts since first 1 entered tliis fatal room ? ” a 

“ Fatal, Mr. Foxcroft ? Fatal ! ” exclaimed poor Miss Louisa, 
all hei‘ fears returning at heariiig a word which she understood 
perfectly, and knew to mean something about death. “ Indeed, 
sir, I ifiust beg that you will not speak to me in such a manner 
as that. I dare say you don’t mean anything,” she added, from 
a feeling of compunction, as she marked the exceedingly tame, 
not to say tender, expression of his eyes, — “ but I am rather 
nervous, and you almost* frightened me. However, I am quite 
sure you did not mean anything : so please to go on al^ut 
Matilda, that I may let her know what you say.” 

“Not mean anything! Gracious heaven! what a fate is 
mine!” exclaimed the gentleman. ‘ “ Oh Miss Perkins! cease, 
for pity’s sake, cease to believe that in what I now say to you, 
1 mean nothing. Be patient with me,” he added, gently taking 
heTvhand. “ Think not^that I mean to ofiend, think not that I 
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mean to frighten yon ; but, oh! Louisa, there is that wi^in my 
Iieart at this moment which vitist destroy me if I concea? it, and 
wliich may cause you to look unkindly on me were it to be 
revealed. 1 could not bear this, Louisa ! ” he continued, speak- 
ing. rapidly, and as if to prevent her prematurely answering 
liim ; “ I could not bear it. One frown, one angry look from 
you, would send me from you a raving maniac, — or stretch me 
at your feet a corpse I ” 

“ Dear me, Mr. Foxcroft I I am afraid you are a very hasty 
man, and that isn’t what makes the best husband. But after 
all, sir, it is for niy sister Matilda to decide, ai^d not me. If 
you’ll be pleased to say at once whether your purpose is to go 
on with your oiler now you have been told all particulars about 
her fortune, 1 will let her know it, and then my looks won’t have 
anything more to do with it,” In truth, the looks of Miss Louisa, 
as she uttered those words, were by no means so civil and so 
sweet as he had l)een used to see them ; for she did not like the 
jiaasionate way in which he talked, and could not hel]) fearing 
that, detc'i’inined as Matilda was to be married, it was not un- 
likely she might live to repent the not remaining single. 

But Mr. Foxcroft either did not see, or did not heed her 
looks; for boldly passing his arm around her waist, he s;iid, “ I 
ciaunot leave you ! I wall not be banished thus liarshly till at 
h.-ast I have made you know all that is j)assing in my heiirt. 
Let me tell you a story, sweet Louisa 1 and let me hear your own 
judgment on the facts 1 will lay before you. 'Will you listen to 
me, my gcaitle friend V Is this too much to ask V ” 

IMiss JiOui.sa was not used to being hugged, and she did not 
like it. She conceived it to be exceedingly coai'se and ungenteel, 
('ven from a brothei-in-law ; but though very anxious to bring 
tliis puzzling interview to an end, she was so terrified at the idea 
tliat any rudeness on her part should send oif Matilda’s odd- 
tem])ered lover ijj a hull', that she very civilly said, ‘‘ I will hear 
any story, Captain Foxcroft, that you will j)leaso to teU me; 
only you ought to rec(.>llect that my sister Matilda must be in 
great suspense all this time, and so 1 think you ought to make it 
as short as you can : and besides, sir, I wdll be much obliged if 
you will i)lease to take your aim away, because it makes me sit 
v ery un comfortable. ” 

j\lT. Foxcroft withdrew liis arm, while wdth the other he 
made a flourish in the air that ended l^y slapping his forehead 
in a manner which inferred great mental smlfering, and then 
changing his j»lace to a cliair, w'hich he drew to a point exactly 
oj>j)osite to thoilady, he thus addressed her. 

‘‘ There was once a mah, doubtless witli many faults, but 
formed by nature w'ith a hcai’t the most tender and the most 
true that ever beat within a human breast. This man was 
throw'll by fate into the society of two, lovely, graceful, Juitel- 
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1( ctualiwoinen, whose manners, marked hy that peculiar tone of 
delicacy which his soul most loved, had for him a degree of 
captivation which lie found it impossible to resist. He was a 
military man, and so wedded to his profession, that he long- 
struggled against every thought of any other marriage, know- 
ing, from having watched the same effect on otliers, that wliere 
the sword is not the only bride, the steel-braced panoply of war, 
is apt to gall the wearer. However,” continued the gentleman, 
with a dei'p sigh, “his faV was busy with him, and all his most 
steadhist purpos(v« seemed melting into air. Of these two 
encdianting sisters, there was one — the eldest — ” and her(5 
another sigh impeded, for a moment, the .fluent utterance — 
“one~ 7 the eldest,” ho resumed, “ who was formed in a nioiild 
which was the very model which nature had seemed to slum]) 
on the imagination of this unhapjiy man as the pattern of all 
he was born to admire and to love. But he fanei(^d ho i)er- 
ceived a coldness towards him in her manner. He was not a 
pi'csiuning man ; and this idea chilled all hojie within him ! He 
looked — he could have loved — but dared not — and turning for 
consolation to the softer-seeming younger sister, he met a degree 
of encouragement which led him to hope that if the ecstatic 
bliss of posse.ssing her he adored was denied him, he might be 
soothed and lulled to peace and forgetfulm'.ss by one who in 
some degree resemliled her. But Avoe to him wlio fancies he 
can play tricks with the mighty god of love, and juggle with 
him for felicity ! Just at the very hour when the unhappy man 
had made up his mind to marry the, younger sister, such a 
glorious record of the heavenly-minded virtues and angelic 
high-mindedneas of the elder was disclosed to him, tliat all his 
idle eflbrts not to love her fell, like the withered leavi's from (he 
sapless trees of autumn, and left him defencel(,‘ss to cmlurc the 
storm of irresistible ]ias.sion that rushed u])on his heart. A few 
agonising monuu its of self-examination followei’, but when the.se 
were over, the manly lirmness of liis mind returned. He felt 
that if from a mistaken sense of honour he should ^tersevere, 
and heconu* the husband of the younger sister, his rebellieiis 
heart would cause her miserj^ as well us his own ; whennis if lie 
could succeed in obtaining the elder, tlieir days would flow in an 
endless circle of unceasing bliss, that might teach the ver}'- gods 
to envy ! ” '* 

Here tlie orator jiansed, and gazed earnestly on the face of 
the lady he addre||ed, hut not all liis acuteness could avail to 
discover what she thought of hhn. 

“ Say, Ixiuisa t Bjicak ! ” he passionately rtsumed ; “ was 
this mull wrong in acknowledging his unconquerable love, ere 
it was yet too late to save the charming younger sister from the 
dreadful fate of throwing herself away upon one who could not 
lofe her ? Say, was In • wrong ? ” 
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“ Upori my .word, Mr. Foxcroft, I am no t’Wy gooCT judge 
of such matters, because they are quite out of my way,” replied 
Miss Louisa. “ But it scehis to me, sir, that it was a pity the 
gentleman did not know his own mind sooner.” 

“ And who, think you, was this erring man? ” replied Fox- 
croft ; “ who think you was the angelic woman who had this 
power over him ? Oh! Louisa!” he added, throwing himself 
on his knees before her, determined, as seemed, to stake all on 
this bold throw j “oh! Louisa! it is yourself! Speak to me, 
ad<tred Louisa ! Tell me rny fate in one soul-stirring word — 
’Will you be my wife ? ” • 

The lady rose from her seat, and extricating her hands by a 
sudden jerk from the grasp of her lover, she slipped hei* thin 
person round the corner of a table that seemed to fasten her in, 
and reaching the door, laid her hand upon the lock ; but before 
she opened it,' she deliberately turned round, and faced the still 
jirostrate gentleman, saying in a very quiet voice, “ No, indeed, 
sir, I will not.” Then making her exit, she entered the little 
bedro(nn behind, and found strength in her very honest indigna- 
tion to recount to the palpitating jMatilda this terrible termina- 
tion of her love-affair. 

In what way JMr. Foxcroft got out of the house was never 
known ; but it is presumed that he opened the front door for 
himself very quietly, Jis the maid, when summoned to runout 
for two pennyworth of hartshorn, deposed that she had neither 
seen nor lu'ard anything of him. 

It is HO very easy to guess aU that Mies Matilda felt, and 
most of wdiat she said, on this melancholy occasion, that it is 
iinnec(‘ssary to describe it. One observation, however, wliich 
she }iunlc‘ at the interval of some days after the scene above 
described, being more peculiarly her own, shall be repeated. 
Ftx’ling herself totally unable to face her gay and blooming 
friend in Curzon -street, the wnllow- wearing Matilda had con- 
fined herself entirely to the house for four days, saying little on 
the subject to her sister, with whom, for some reason or other, 
H,lve <lid not appear to be well pleased, and appearing to find 
more consolation in darning a quantity of old stockings, than 
in anything else. On the fifth day Patty and her page set off 
upon a voyage of discoveiy, and despite the reluctjqice of the 
fair siiffefer to enter upon the liistory of her disappointment, her 
young friend persevered iniver affectionate ^inquiries till she liad 
got at the f'act that Mr. Foxcroft feared they should not be able 
lo make up enough between them to live upon comfortably. 

Of the transition of his affwtions to her sister, she said 
nothing, having extracted from Ix)uisa, w'Ko felt a good deal 
ashamed of the whole affair, a willing promise never to mention 
it to anybody. Having listened to this valedictory piece of 
prudence, Patty indulged in some strong language expressive^f 

8 
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iK'f iiuTbiiation of what she called eucli “ dirty false-heartedness,” 
and declared that she was very sure there never had been such 
an abominable thing done before, since marriage wjis invented 
between Adam and Eve in Paradise. “ Put,” she added, with 
much practical good sense, “ there is no use in your breaking 
your heart, you know, because he is a rogue and a villain, and if 
X'was you, Matilda, I’d make love before his very eyes, with the 
first man that was in the,, humour for it.” 

“ And so I would, my dear,” rei*lied IMatilda, roused by this 
agreeable project of revenge into a livelier frame of mind than 
she had enjoydJ since her misfortujie ; “ oidy it is so monstroirs 
disagi’eeable to have the same thing liajipen again and again.” 

“ I am sime that’s nonsense, Matilda, for it isn’t very likely 
that such a queer thing should hapjien twice to the same person. 
However, to make that safe, I would always take care that every- 
body should know exactly how much I had goti — and then you 
know there can’t be any mistake. And I’ll tell you what, my 
dear, ’tis as clear as light that papa means to have lots of invn 
coming of an evening just as he di<l at llrigliton, you know, and 
we shall have capital fun again, if you'll ordy snap your fingers 
at Foxcroft, as 1 shall do at Sir dack, if he does not choose to 
come round again, misty, cold-hearted, ungrateful fellow ! Hut 
you don’t suppose 1 mean to put my finger in my eye as if tluTo 
wasn’t another man in the world V Not I, Matilda, take my 
w'ord for it. But now I must go — for miunma luis found out some 
old lord that she knows, and oxi>ects him to call to-day, so she 
insisted upon it that i should come back to be showui oil'. Ohec'r 
up, my dear, and I’ll find plenty of beaux for you, never fear.” 

With this comforting as.surancc Patty departed, and the two 
sisters were left alone to meditate uypon tier words. 

“ Sweet, kind-hearted creature she is, to l>e sure ! ” said Miss 
Matilda, after a silence of some minutes ; “ it is quite impos- 
sible not to love hei ' — and I am ijuite sure she is right too, about 
me. She is an uncommonly sharp girl, for her agi*, and catclu'S 
things quicker than anybody I ever saAv, That about letting 
everybody know, was exceasively clever of her. Don’t you tliink 
it wjis, Louisa ? ” * 

“ Letting everybody know about your oidy having five hun- 
dred pounds, Matilda V Why 1 am sure if the doing it would 
prevent any more such horrid adventures, 1 should think it irds 
the best thing that cfluld be done, (fitly, my dear, 1 don’t think 
it would answer about your getting married, which I am afraid 
you have still got in your heath Don’t you tliink, iiiy dear, that 
perhaps the best thing would lie to give it u|» altogidlur ? I am 
siue it would siive you a deal of trouble and vexation, Matilda.*’ 

Poor Miss Perkins was almost terrified when she jierccivcd, 
by the heightened complexion of her sister, how very distasUdul 
this proposed improvement of their plans was likely to be. 
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“I wish, Louisa, that you were not always forget^g the 
enormous difterence in our ages,” she replied, tartly. It is 
all very well for you to talk of making up your mind against 
inairiage, but you must please to recollect that it may not be 
quite so easy for me. When I find myself noticed like other 
young women, I should like to know how I am to help thinking 
about mafriagc? I am sure it is very shocking, and very 
wicked, not to be thinking about marriage when people are 
making downright love to one. What would you have me 
tliiitk about, I w'onder? ” 

“ 'SV^ell, my dear, I dare say you know best,* returned the 
unresisting Louisa. “ And God knows that my first wish is 
that you shotild be made hapj)y and contented, if I did but 
know how to bring it about.” 

You could bring it aJ)out, Louisa, easy enough if you really 
wished it,” roplicHi tlie younger sister. 

“ Good gracious ! how, Matilda V ” returned the elder one. 
“ I am sure I never in my life did anything to stop your getting 
married, whatever I miglit tliink about it in my own heart.” 

‘‘ 1 did not say you did,” replied Matilda, in the sharj) tone 
to wliicli her quiet senior was a little too much accustomed. 
“ But. there is a great ditfercnce, you know, Iwtween not stop- 
ping a match, and doing something sisterly to helj) it on.” 

“ But what can I do, Matilda? hiobcxly would marry you 
a bit the more for ray telling them to do it.” 

“But there w a way, Louisa, that if you would put it in 
practice, would take me off your hands in no time.” 

“ Is there? Thom I wish you would tell me what it is, my 
dear. Not that I want to get you off my hands, hlatilda ; I 
am sure 1 love you very dearly indeed, but co'rtainly it would 
make me a oleal hapi»ier if I could sec you cjusy in your mind,” 
said the kinol lady with something very like tears in her eyes. 

“ ( 'tin you bane: any doubt, Louisa, after all you have seen 
and heard, that if you W'cre to make over to me half your for- 
tune — only half, mind — I should find husbands enough ready to 
many mo! ? ” stiid Matilda, in rather a bitter accent. 

“ Indojool, I am afraid you might fimi plenty, my dear.” 

“ Afraid ! What do you mean by afraid? Isn’t that cruel, 
savagely cruel, when you know it is the .first wish of ©ly heart ? ” 

“ Bat surely, JMatilda, it cannot be the first wish of your 
heart to have a huslrand tkat could be bought for £2,575 lOs., 
wlxich is just half what I stand for in the stocks.” 

“ It is very easy, Louisa, to turn the most serious things 
into ridicule. And as to wind- 1 would, and what I would not 
do, I must certainly be old enough to decide for myself. I am 
the best judge of what is for iny own happiness. It is no good 
now, to dispute that — I have made up my mind to ask yoUj 
Louisa, and I now do it in an honest, strdJghtforward nianfler. 
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Will yW let me tell Mrs. O’Donagough, who is truly a friend 
to both^if us, and would take care to make proper use of the 
information, will you let me tell her, Louisa, that my fortune is 
rather more than three thousand pounds — ^because of my own 
live hundred, you know? ” 

“I don’t believe, Matilda,” replied Miss Perkins, very 
gently, “ tliat I could prevent your telling Mrs. O’Bonagough 
anything you liked. But as to the thing itself, it is certainly 
what I do not intend to do.” 

On receiving this definite answer, the indignant Matilda 
suddenly madeta large roll of her rather untidy-looking work, 
and tlirusting it under the sofa, left the room. 

Poor thing I ” murmured Louisa, as she shut the door, 
wliich liad been banged, but not closed, “ Poor thiiag ! — she 
shall have it all when I die. But God forbid I should sjaend 
£2,575 10s. to buy such a man as Captain Foxcroft for her, 
and she. stiU so well-looking, as slie says — am sure it would 
be very wicked if I did.” 


CHAPTER XXVn. 

“No GO, my dear fellow ! — I must find out some other scheme,” 
said Mr. Foxcroft, in a bravado sort of tone, as he entered 
with a swing into the sanctum of Mr. O'Donagough’s library, 
“ Matilda Perkins has absolutely nothing.” 

“ Then how the devil do they contrive to live ? ” demanded 
Mr. O’Donagough, knitting Ids brows with an expression that 
was by no means conciliatory. 

“ The money all belongs to the old one,” rcjdied his friend. 

“ All ! Then, Foxcroft, you may make just twice as good a 
thing of it as you hoped to do. Contrive to pick a quarrel 
with the youngest ; turn about and fall in love with the eldest, 
and you will exactly find yourself master of all, instead of half. 
I presume you are not very pai-ticular as to which of the two 
ladies you get with it ? ” 

“ No, not 1. But I am not quite such a fool as you seem 
to take me for, O’Honagough, 1 had wit enough to hit upon 
that scheme myself, and I tried it too, in jjretty tolerable good 
style, I can tell you. But I might just as well make love to 
your iron coal -box there as to the old one. Egad, I ncYer saw 
such a cold blooded old jade in the .whole course of niy life. 
She listened very quietly, but with just about as much sensi- 
bility as a post ; and the reM truth is, that women never do 
listen to love-making when they have got money, in the same 
way as when they have not.” 

“ That is very hkely, Mr. Foxcroft, and probably your own 
experience has suggested the observation ; but I must beg leave 
td ofceerve that it afibrds vastly little comfort to me, under my 
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extremely inconvenient disappointment. I sliould be^orry to 
press any gentleman uncivilly ; but you must be awarefsir, that 
affairs of this kind are very peculiar as to their immediate con- 
sequences. My name has just been put down by Sir Henry 
Seymour at two of the first-rate clubs, and you must know that 
it will be impossible for me to permit our acquaintance to 
continue under circumstances, excuse me, Mr, Foxcroft, so very 
disgraceful.” • 

This was listened to with a wonderful degree of gentleness 
and equanimity, not a shadow of anger appearing on the long- 
visaged countenance of the ex-lieutenant. 

‘‘True, O’Donagough, true as gospel!” he replied, “and if 
bleeding me could j)ay the money, upon my soul I’d hold out 
my arm for the oj)eration. But wliat on eartli can I do^ my 
dear sir V I have never gone out of the gentlemanlike line yet, 
and 1 should be monstrous sorry to do it, because you know it 
is so devilish hard to g(‘t nj) again. But if there is nothing else 
for it, J suppose 1 must e’en submit, and get enrolled among 
some sot of regular (^<pialisers of j)roperty. God knows 1 would 
do anything )'ather than not settle my account with you.” 

“ W<‘11, sir, that is feeling and speaking exceedingly like a 
gentleman ; and 1 beg to siy in return that no man would be 
more unwilling than myself to harass a man of honour, under 
sueli cir(nimstances. But the fact is, Foxcroft, and you know it 
very well, that if this transaction between us is not closed, and 
settled, you are, in point of fact, placed quite beyond my poAver 
to help you. I knoAV, therefore, but of one mode by which I 
can prove how' sincerely 1 still feel myself your friend, but this 
mode J cannot adojt without placing a degree of confidence in 
you which the length of our acquaintance, perhaps, hardly 
warrants. Professions at such a moment, we all know, come 
easily, and therefore if I consent to return the I O U which I 
hold, it must be (wnc u})on coiAdition of y wr immediately giving 
me 2 >ro(>f that you are ready to go all lengths to deserve it.” 

“Name your proofs, O’Donagough I” exclaimed Foxcroft, 
eagei'ly, and wu'th tiie refreshed aspect of a man to whose parched 
and despairing looks the revivifying cup of hope is once more 
offered; “name your proofs, and if I shrink from them, pro- 
claim A'«hat has passed in every gaming-house in Lofidon.” 

“ F oxcroft ! ” replied Mr. O’Donagough, wuth a very unusual 
degree of solemnity, “ I Avill s])cak to you Avith the most perfect 
sincerity. 'J'lie truth is, that in order to carry out the purpose 
I have in view, I must trust somebody^ and it is obvious, my 
good friend, that the most eligible person «.pon whom such con- 
fidence can bo reposed, must be one w^hose reputation is in my 
power. This, to a man of your capacity and clear compre- 
hension, is preface enough; and I shall* therefore proce^ At 
once to state what I shall require of you. The proofs to which 
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I have jdlucled, will be given on your part by the shill and the 
will witai which I shall see you coiKiuct yourself on the lii-st 
occasion that they may be called for.” 

No hungiy dog, waiting with watery mouth for the scraps 
expectal to fall from his master’s hand, ever fixed his eye u])on 
tliat master with sharper eagerness than Mr. Foxcroft now did 
upon the face of Mr. O’Donagough. 

“ You may 'well looh anxious to listen to me, my good 
fellow,” resumed the master of the house, with a benignant 
smile, “ for if | do not greatly miscalcnlatig a much finer caretT 
Ls at this moment about to open beforti you, tlian you can ever 
have hoped for, during the whole course of your existence. In 
my younger days, Foxcroft, 1 was once fortunate enough to 
pas^ se.ason in Paris under very favourjibli^ auspices, 'i'he Avig 
whidi it suits me to wear now, my good fellow, may .jKuhajis 
render it i-atlxer difRcult for you to beliiwc Avhat a capital good- 
looking, dashing blade 1 was, some five-and-twenty years ago. 
This helped me very greatly. I had one exceedingly serviceable 
introduction, and the rest of my good fortune gnuv out oi' it. 
In short, 1 had the entne to some of the bt'st houses in I’aris, 
by which, as I presume you Avill conjecture, I do not mean the 
mansions either of the ricliest, tl>e highest-born, or the most 
illustrious, in any of the ordinary and old-fashioned senses of 
the Avord. But in its w'ay, the society I Avas tlrroAvn amongst 
.was fKirfcct, and I do not believe that even ytd. there are many 
houses in London Avhich receive exactly on the same principle as 
those of which, I sjx!a'k in Paris. In the first place, high })l;iy 
is here almost entirely confined to the clubs; an exceedingly 
clumsy way of using an exceedingly good thing. Of the 
immense advantage and utility of these gambling clubs to 
society, of course nobody in their senses can doubt ; nevertlie- 
less, there are many l^le peculiarities of play among maixy v(‘ry 
fashionable and higli^ -distinguished men, ^Vhiijh render the 
variety afforded by meeting quite young playi'i's in a private 
4i‘a wing-room extremely convenient and agreeable. 

“Of such drawing-rooms, Foxcroft, there are abundanco 
in Paris, and 1 am determined that there shall at hist be one 
here. Hoav it Avill ansAver of course remains to be proved ; Imt 
in this, as in every otluAV experiment, almost everything depends 
upon .the style and manner in which it is made. Ojio essential 
feature in the scheme', and one, as J^^u will believe, never lost 
sight of in Paris, is the obtaining by some means or other such 
a sprinkling of really good company, according to common 
vulgar parlance I mean, as may xtct as a decoy, or rather as an 
authority for the presence of such tyros as arc at once, perhaps, 
the Uiost difiicult to lay hold of, and the m^st valuable when 
caught. In this respect T am very peculiarly well situated, and, 
indeed, I question whether without this advantage I should 
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have ever ventured upon the scheme at all. My wife’s con- 
nectioijs are, as you know, of a class that renders the presence 
of any of them a guarantee for the perfect respectability and 
hon tun of the mlo)i in which they are seen, and though General 
Hubert and his family are at this moment abroad, Frederic 
Stephenson, a much more manageable 2 >er 8 on, by the way, tlian 
tlie stiff-backtd general, comes to town immediately after 
tdiristmas, and will, I feel no doubt, extend to me exactly the 
sort of protection I want, and that, *tbo, without having the 
slightest consciousness that he is doing it. There is a certain 
nobleman, also, an old crony of my wife’s, who is already in 
town, and has ^womised to visit her. I have inquired about 
him, and find he is the very man for us— sufficiently easy and 
liberal-minded to go wherever he can be amused, yet not at all 
})(!rmitting himself to droji out of good society. The tAvo men 
you met here the other day at dinner, are, each of them in his 
resytective way, highly valuable. Armondyle is one of the be«t 
aial most gentlemanly jjlayers in London ; and Seymoirr, as I 
am told, about the richest quite uncontrolled young man about 
town. Of course, if I get into the clubs, my list will rapidly 
imu-case ; but. you must lie awai-c, my goo<l fiiend, that let me 
g 't who I will here, nothing eflectual, notliing musterti/, can be 
(lone without a coadjutor. You understand me? Are you 
willing to become .mch?” 

With the air of a hero about to ydedge his untarnished faith 
to the maintenance of some* noble enteryirise, Mr. Foxcroft held 
out his hand, and st)lemnly received thiit of O'Donagough in 
its grasp. “ Let me liohl tins station near you, my most valued 
friend,” he said, ‘‘ and never shall you rejient the choice. Y’ou 
have jirobably perceived something in my manners, and in my 
character, which has led you to believe that I am not altogether 
unworthy of, or unfitted for, this situation ; and without un- 
seemly boasting,*! may venture to say that you are not deceived. 
I am conscious that J may have many things against me, but, 
nevertheless, 1 am consci^ius also, that I yiossess both faculties 
and qualiti(,'s which f)eculiarly fit me for the task. The outline 
of your scheme is distinctly clear before me; the filling up 
must, of course, deyiend both uj>on circumstances and your own. 
individual inclinations. You have mentioned Sir Henry Sey- 
mour,* for instance, and there can be no doubt in tfie world that 
he is quite a first-ratg^rfuan to obtain* as a frequenter of your 
salon. But, between friends, I should have thought that you 
had other jirojects for him. I have a great notion that your 
lieautiful Patty has a fancy /or him, aiid it would be a capital 
match, O’Donagough. Ilowever, thift’s your concern, not 
mine. I can have no objection to your throwing open the 
})roserve, as it were, and letting us share and share alike, if you 
tliiuk that a more profitable scheme than* the other.” “ “ 
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“ Why, I am not sure that I should, Foxcroft, if that other 
were Mrly in my hands to take or to leave ; but I doubt it. I 
know ;^rfectly well that the young fellow has been devilish 
sweet upon her, and that the poor little soul is over head and 
ears- in love with him ; but I strongly suspect that he never 
thought seriously about her, and that he has only been amusing 
himself by turning her young he.'id for pure fun — ^a suspicion, 
as you will readily believe, not very likely to make me spare 
him at the board of green cloth. I have a hold upon him too, 
upon which it is not necessiiry to enter now^, that I think will 
keep him effectually within my reach, and, as he will serve me 
as a decoy duck, and a pigeon, I ni(?an, remember, in all Avays 
to cultivate his accpiaintance, and stand w'cll in his eyes.” 

“ It shall not be by fault of mine if you do not,” r(']»li(‘d the 
faithful associate ; and presently added, with the air of one Avho 
was making a very shrewd remark, ‘‘ By the Avay, O’llonagough, 
that daughter of yours is a charming creature, and ivill count 
for something, you may depend upon it, among the attractions 
of your drawing-room.” 

“ That is exactly wdiat I have been thinkiiig myself, Fox- 
croft; and to say the truth, I am not altogether soiry that 
there is no chance of her being caught iij) by this Sir Ilenry 
immediately. She is very handsomti — 1 never saAv finer eyes in 
ray life ; and when she is a little more used to company, she will 
tell more in a drawing-room than she does noAv. 1 own that I 
wish her mother w-as not cj[iute so larg<', — she Avould he an 
exceedingly fine womq.n still, if it were not for that. Just such 
a looking woman as she w-as, when I first knew her, is the very 
best partner a man can have in such a concern as w^e have been 
speaking of. She has a great deal of talent, hoAA^ever, and I 
have no doubt will do exceedingly well.” 

“ There can, indeed, be no doubt of that,” replied Mr. 
Foxcroft impressively ; “ and noAV, my d(iar friend,” he con- 
tinued, “ let us come to particidars. Let me uiuhrstand exactly 
your projects, your expectations, your arrang<>ments. It is im- 
possible to doubt for a moment yom- liberality ; but in a businc'ss 
of tliis kind it is as absolutely Decessary tluit everything shoidd 
be openly expressed betw^een tbe associates, as that notliing 
should be openly expressed beyond them. Here is pen and ink. 
Give me leave to set doAvn from your ow'n lips, precistJy the 
terms on which you propose that we should carry on together 
this admirably-imagined scheme. Yet, imagine not from the 
phrase, carry ow tor/ether, that I haA’^e any notion of a jxjrfect 
equality as to the division of wliatoinay result from it ; nothing 
like it, I assure you. T am perfectly aware that your stake is 
greater, not to mention that the merit, all the merit, of origi- 
nating the plan is your own. I say this, that you may under- 
stjfiid at once the fair and gentlemanly feeling with Avhich I am 
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d(»irous to proceed. And now, my dear O’Donagough, for 
particulars.” 

* m # * * 

While this conversation was going on in the library, a scene 
almost equally interesting, was passing in the drawing-room. 
Mr. O’Donagough having learnt, by some means or other, that 
his lady’s former admirer, and what was more important as a 
trait of character, tlie magnificent donor of her shell necklace, 
was in town, proposed, with wdiat she sensibly felt to be a very 
generous freedom from all narrow-minded jealousy, to take some 
active measures tow’ards the renew^al of an acquaintance from 
which, as she freely confessed, she htid derive<i much pleasure. 

“ But iK)t for the world, my dear Donny,” she sasid, on his 
proposing tliis, “ not for the world wmuld 1 wish Loid Muckle- 
bury to visit here, if his doing so w^ould give you uneasiness, I 
W'ill not deny, I never have denied, that at the time W'e parted, 
1 regretted tiie unfortunate entanglement abroad, which thligetl 
him to leave me. But subseciuent events have, of course, recon- 
ciled me to this early disjippointment, and 1 feel that I could see 
him now and introduce him to my husband and my child, 
witliout exjx'riencing any emotion wdiatever, beyond what the 
purest friendship may authorise,” 

‘‘ Very well, then, my dear,” IMr. O’Donagough had replied, 
“ that being the case, you shall sit dowui and WTite a note to 
him immediately, just saying, you know', that you should like 
to return your personal tliauks for his having so kindly thpught 
of you in the city of the Caesars, or soyiething of that kind, 
which shall look light ami playful ; — you undci'stand ?” 

‘'Oh! perfectly!” she replied. And this light and playful 
billet produced an answ'er from the still laughter-loving noble- 
man, which perfectly satisfied Mr. O’Donagoiigh, and caused a 
very animating and youthful sort of flutter to pervade the 
etjtii'c frame of kis sensitive wife. 

It wjis exactly at the time that Mr. O’Donagough was the 
most earnestly engaged wdth ]\Ir. Foxcroft in the conversation 
that has been given above, that Lord Mucklebury made his 
c/itn'v into tlie drawmig-room of his umquhile Barnaby. llis 
lordshii)’s note in promising this visit, had stud, “ Lord ^luckle- 
bury will t;ikc an early opportunity,” and accordingly IVlrs, 
0’l-)oimgougli htul sat in sttite in her fine drawdug-room every 
morning since, from niirklay to the houB of dinner, attired with 
u di'gree of captivating elegance which it had cost her some 
hours of meditatioa to devise. Her great object w'as to look tis 
nearly tis po8sil)le like w hat §lie Imd been some eighteen years 
before, wdien his lordship htid made her ‘poor heart lettp like a 
porpoise after a storm, by addressing her as “ Mia Baruabina r 
In unfading ringlets, and unfading rouge, she had gi'eat confi- 
dence, and lier eyes too, she thought, hadt stood the test oj^ tithe 
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with almost uofading brightness. But she could not, poor lady! 
conceal rfroni herself the disagreeable fact that of late years 
she had'^becomc what friends call embonpoint, and unfriends, 
corpulent. She felt, alas 1 that she was unwieldy ; and that the 
ma.jestic charpenie, which had formerly assisted so largelif (a 
villainous pun of Mr. O’Donagough’s) in obtaining for iier the 
epithet of “ a prodigious fine w’oman,” was become by the gra- 
dual increase of its fieshy clothing of a size by no means easy to 
dress gracefully. Of this she was, if not wholly, at least, in a 
great degree, conscious; and to neutralise the effects of this 
substantial impediment to beauty, she had for many dnys been 
occupied (but, unlike her general habit, silently occii] >ied) on me- 
ditating the form and material of the dress in which she should 
for the first time re-appear before the eyes of Lord Mticklebury. 

The reader need hardly be told at this stage of her history, 
that Mrs. O’Oonagough’s mind was one of no common order. 
If it had been, she would, beyond all question, have had re- 
course in this emergency to the ordinary and. every-way vidgar 
operation of tight lacing. But .Mrs. O’Donagough knew bet- 
ter. She knew perfectly Avell, that though it may be possible 
to transfer matter, it is beyond human power to annihilate it, 
and although under the circumstances she might Ixave been 
tempted to exclaim, 

Oh ! that this too, too solid flesh would melt ! 

she never for a moment was guilty of the folly of hoping that 
she might be able to make aw'ay •with it. With this right- 
minded conviction fully impressed upon her, she gave herself to 
the study of her toilet, not with the vain hope of lessening her 
circumference, but -with the rational intention of rendt'ring it 
as little conspicuous tis possible. “ The general outline,” thought 
she, “ must be indistinct. A sort of lloating maze of drapery 
ought to envelop sueli a form as mine, in whi^h the eye cannot 
justly determine wluu’c the natural material ends, and that of 
the dress begins — a sort of vapoury, misty, dccorati<m should 
fall around the slioulders, from among which the still handsome 
face should appear, like that charming portrait that I made 
Donuy stop to look at the other day, where a beautiful head 
seemed peeping at us through a cloud.” 

Inspired by this idea, the skilful lady set to "work, and while 
Patty and the page were taking thcir„daily cxeiciso round and 
round the pavement of Berkeley Square, slie contriv(^(l to faljri- 
cate a dress, the capes, sleeves, fiouuces, and furbelows of wdiich 
seemed to wander, and fall, and undulate, and rise again, till, 
according to her ingCiiioms intention, it would have been diffi- 
cult for the most accurate eye to dettict the points where the 
lady ended, and her dress began. 

" it' was thus that she received Lord Mucklebiiry ; and had 
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slie not been already fnlly satisfied with the result of her own 
la])ours, and convinced that, however enormously hirge she 
might be, it was not at all likely that anybody avouM observe 
it, the sight of his lordship would at once have removed from 
lier miu(i every feeling of alann, lest he, at least, should remark 
invidiously upon hei’ increased bulk — for he had hirnst-lf, like 
Father Fliilip, “ prosiiered marvellously” since he luvl last 
jtn'Si'utcd his ])ortly person befonj t]ie admiring eyes of our 
liiu-oine. It was, indeed, evidtmt that he had taken leave of his 
own shoe-strings for ever, by reason of tlie intervening paunch, 
while liis jocund cheeks sjiread widely, and unrtfttrainedly, over 
tilt' cravat that foriueriy sustained tlu-ra. I»ut nevertheless, 
JMrs. O’Diinagough tliought him almost as charming frs ever ; 
and wIk'U, with both anus put forAvard to their utmost length, 
Avhich just enabletl the hands to reach beyond the “ca]»on- 
lint'il” rotundity of his goodly person, he seized cordially U[)OU 
eacli of hers, and, lieiiding lumst'lf forAvard, contrived, notA\ith- 
Ftaiidiug all inipediineuts. to salute her cheek, she Avas uncon- 
scious of any ahcTation, lint for the better. 

Let it not, however, be su]i]>osed for an instant that Mrs. 
OMlonagough's feelings Avere such as Mr. O’Donagough could 
have disapi'rove^l ; nolhing could be more cruelly unjust than 
such a susjiicion. It Avas the noble nature, as well as tlu' noble 
bijtli, of the amiable peer, Avhich warmeil her heart toAvax'ds 
him, and which made lu'r h*cl, more strongly than ever, the 
innnejise advantage of such talents and mannei’S as her-ow'ii, 
AA'hich had enaldeil hi'r to secure for ycaj:'s, as she subserpa'iitly 
observed to her husband and daughter, the ath'Ctionate attach- 
ment of a nobleman, Avhose early feelings for her AVi're of a kind 
which rarely produced such an after-giA)Avth of admii-ation and 
esteem. 

'• 1 rejoice, my dear madam,” said the peer, “ to see yon 
looking so charntiiigly after your long absence — Pel eorpo di 
Jkicru! — 1 hope you haA'C not forgotten your Italian? — Pel 
eorpo di lloeco! you have not lost anything since Ave parted last. 
Kor haA'e you gained too much, no, not an atom too much! 
You arc charming, charming, cAmr! .'temjirc lullirdma I'’’ 

‘•ddiisis, indeed, a most gratifying favour, my dear lord ! ” 
rejhed the fascinated and fascinating lady ; 1 ^annot thank 

you enough for it! Oh! my lord! after au expatriation of so 
many years, it is inexpv«sibly soothing 40 a heart like mine, to 
lind that those Avhom my judgment taught me most to Aadue, 
and my tasU; to admire, ere I left my native land, are ready to 
recidve me with a iViendly giveting on mv return to it.” 

“ 'J'ho very same ! I'he very sanu' as ever ! ” exclaimed Lord 
Muckhdmry, in great delight. “ If 1 Avere to live a thousand 
years, iny clear Mrs. Barnaby, Avhilc I remembered anything, I 
should remember you ! ” 
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“Oh Lord Mucklebury! It would, indeed, be strange if 
feelings ‘i^uch as yours were not reciprocal! But, luy kind 
friend, forgive me if I remind you that you must no longer call 
me Barnaby. Ali ! my dear lord! the hciirt of a ivoinan is 
destined fi'oin her birth to pant for an answering lieart ! To 
feelings like mine, the chill solitude of widowed loneliness was 
intolerable, and though it is denied to us to — to — forgive me ! I 
know not where my foolish memory would lead me! Snffic'.e it 
to say, my lord, that soon after my last hurried iuteia iew with 
your lordship, which, as you will remember, I sought for the 
purpose of giviTig you the little commission you so generously 
executed afterwards — soon after that, I discovered, even before 
1 could' understand how the thing could be, that 1 was adored 
by a man endowed with a thoiLsand fine qualities. After a 
w'hile — after a little struggle with myself to forget former fr*el- 
ings, I yielded to his wishes, and my name is now O’Donagough.” 

“By sun and moon I swear,” exclaimed Lord Mucklebury, 
drawing forth a cambric handkerchief richly scential, ami in- 
dulging the lower part of his face by its near neigiibour hood, 

“ by sun and moon I swear, that never, since 1 saw you last, 
have 1 met any human being that could e(|ual you, most 
exquisite JMi'S. ()’.Donagough ! God forbid that your amiable 
husband should be jealous, madam ! Ease my heart at once ; is 
this likely to be the case?” 

“Oh no, my lord!” replied Mrs. O'Donagough. witli 
expressive emphasis, and a smile that seemed to say, “ lie 
know's my unconquerable virtue too w’dl,” “ oh no ! my lord, 
not the least jealous, and it will give me more satisfaetiou tliaii 
I can easily express, if your lordship will allow me to have tin* 
honour of introducing him.” 

“ Bennit youV Adorable Mrs. O’Donagough, it will be likt; 
opening to me the gates of paradise. Upon the honour of a 
peer,” continued Lord Muckh'bury, laying liis^liand as near his 
heart as the circumjacent solitlities would permit, “ upon the 
honour of a peer, I protest to you that an evtuk to your mansion 
is at this moment what I most greatly covet, and 1 sludl In* on’y 
too happy if Mr. O’Donagough will pt-rmit nn* to make his 
acquaintance. Perhaps, too, Madonna delect issima ! you will 
suffer me, for the sake of our long friendship, to present my son 
to you? I do pledge you my word that he deserves the honour, 
for ho! inherits enough df his father’s to enjoy it.” 

“ My dearest lord ! your condescending kindness over))OW('rs 
me ! 1, too, have a young creature, my only surviving eliild, a 

girl, my lord, whom I riiould feel eC mother’s pride in showing to 
you ; she has been thought extremely like me — I know not if it be 
so. On this j)oint, my de-ar lord, you must judge for yourself.” 

“ And so 1 will, charming Mrs. O’Donagough. But if 1 
find it so, may the goSs protect me! I know not what is to 
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become of my heart. O’Doiuigough ! O’Donagough ! ” repeated 
the happy-looking nobleman, with an air of great enjoyment, 
“ may 1 die, madam, if I do not even admire your name# I used 
to thhde your foimer one tlie most euphonious in the world, 
because it softened so sweetly into Barnabbia ; you know of old 
my passion for the dolce lingua. But methinks O’Donagough 
will undergo the same delicious process as well. May I not now 
call you la inia. magnijica O'Donnaccia 

Ilis lordsliip paused for a moment, half frightened at his 
own audacity, as he remembered that it was just possible his 
charming old friend might know enough of tlie language of 
which she used to prochiim “ h0 idolatry,” to compreliend the 
“delicious process” rather too well; but the charming smile 
with which she listened to liim, soon removed his doubts, and he 
remained convinced that, by whatever name he might choose to 
call her, she was, and ever must be, the most invaluable addition 
to his acquaintance that he could ever hope to make. 

Their tete-d-tete., however, was soon brought to a conclusion 
by the rather l)oisterous entrance of Patty on her return from 
her visit to the MLss Perkinses. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. O’Donagough, “here is my child! 
my tndy surviving child, my dear lord ! permit me to present 
her to your lordship.” And so saying, she rose up in all her 
greatness, moral and physical, or, in jdainer English, in all the 
llutter of expansive drapery and excited spirits, and throwing 
one of her ai'ras round the person of her daughter, brought her 
close* before, tlu; eyes of the admiring pecf. Lord JMucklebury 
did not line, for whicli hi.s corpulency must l:>e jdeaded as an 
excuse, but he received the radiant young lady with a* smile, 
and, aft(*r looking at her for a moment, drew her towards him 
ly ilie band that had been placed in his, and kissed her. 

d’bt.' words Lord and Lordship had sufficed to enlighten Patty 
as to the identity of the great pemonage who thus honoured her. 
She kiHiw it must be her mamma's often -quoted dear friend. Lord 
Miicklebury ; .and therefore, though under other circumstances 
it is ]H>s,siblc that she might not have felt particularly grateful 
for the stihite, she now took it in very good part, and even 
grinned a little as she withdrew herself with a courtesy from before 
the condescending nobleman. 

“ Ah extremely fine yoimg lady, inAlced !” said his lordship, 

“ and a most charming^]’ koness of her mammal” 

“ You find her like me, my lord?” said Mrs. O’Donagough, 
in tin accent of great tenderness. “ Ah I my dear lord I no 
mother can ever hoar that wi+Jiout pleasure ! ” 

“ Upon my honour, madam,” replied his lordship, again 
spreading his hand upon his breast, “it is impossible in this 
instance to my whether mother or daughter ought to feel the 
most flattered by hearing of the resemblailce. Tliis youug^af^q 
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all blooraiiig as slie is, may feel perfectly assured tliat her rnothor 
bloomed as brilliantly before her, aiul that charming mother 
herself, I'hile looking on the prodigiously fine young cnatuic 
to whom she has given birth, may smile with two-ibkl ra})ture, 
conscious that she is gazing at once u])on herself and child/’ 
This fine speech rather astonished i’atty, and she ojiened her 
great eyes, and gave her mother a look that seemed to say sc;. 
Hut Mrs. O’Donagouglji, with her usual hajipy pi-esern'e of 
mind, converted this somewhat impcu-tineiit star-c into a compli- 
ment, by saying — 

'•‘Ah, my Hatty ! How well I understand that look ! you are 
quite right, <lcare.st ! j\ly darliu|^ girl is peculiarly alive to the 
charm* of graceful juanners, my dear lord; and, sweet creature! 
she is too young to disguise what she fet'ls,” 

“ Sweet ci\*ature ! sweet creatures both !” cried Lord Muekhv 
bury, with great enthusiasm. “ Well dearest saitl ]\1 i-s. 
O’Donagough, playfully untying her daughtt'r's bonnet, and 
arranging the multitudinous ringlets of her black hair, — “And 
how did you leave our friends ?” 

“ Oh lor ! — There’s a fine kettle of fish, there, mamma,” 
replied the young lady. “ Matilda is in nuc.h a Avay !” 

“ Well, well, love ; we’ll hear all that by-and-by. It is such 
an affectionate young heart, niy lord! AVliere she attaciics 
herself, the slightest circumstauces a] e >ear to luu- of conse* ) uence.” 

“I hope, my dear madam,” ri'plied his lordshij), “ that she 
will speedily both feel and ins]tire ju-c'cisely the attaidimcnt 
which may be most agreeable to you, and luTself too.” 

Patty re] died to this with a toss which seenu-d to say that 
all tliat had happened alrea<ly ; but her mother sleh>k her head, 
and waved her hand, as if she deprecated the awful Ihought. 

“Alas!” she exclaimed, “ she is a child, my hud !” 'riuui 
abruptly turning to the young lady, slu* said, “ Go, my love, go 
and find your father; he is in the iil)rary, 1 Inliiwe. d’ell liim 
that the valued friend he has so often heard me mention — tell 
him — that Lord Mucklebui’y is here !” 

Patty left the room, and Mrs. O’Donagough lowering l'‘:‘r 
voice, which lisped a littU*, as was usmd with her, when in full 
glory, said, — . 

“ ]\]y dear lord, your suggestion, which goes to my very 
heart from fhc interest ja: evincas in the welfare of my chihi 
your suggestion, my (fear lord, induo^Ss^ne to communicate to 
your friendly ear a circumstance wliich must, for tlie prc'Simt, be 
secret from the world, ^ly sweet girl has already, child as she 
is, inspired and conceived the attac h merit of which your lordshi]> 
speaks, and the connection is so desirable, that wc do not think 
W'e should be justifiable in intcrfia’ing to prevent it, mertJy on 
account of her youth. My darling Patty is engaged to Sir 
Henry Seymour.” 
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“ En^fap:oil to Sir Henry Seymour?” repeated Lord Muckle- 
buiy, iiitta-rogatively, and with a look of considerable surprise ; 
“Do you mean Sir Ilcnry Seymour, of Hartley Hall?^ 

“ Yes !” rejdied the undaunted Mrs. O'Donagough, “ that is 
the name of one of his jJacea ; he is a ward of a near connection 
of mine, Sir Edward Stephenson.” 

( 'crtaiidy, Sir Henry Seymour is, or rather was, his ward; 
but 1 did not know, my dear Mrs. JhiriTaby — I beg your pardon, 
your present name often escapes nu; — I did not know that you 
■were n-lated to Sir Ethvard Steplienson.” ^ 

“ Kot exactly related^ my lord, but nearly connected ; I^ady 
Steplienson’s brother, General Hubert, is my nephew by 
inarriage.” 

“ (ieneral Hubert your nephew, my dearnuidam !” exclaimed 
tlie peer with inexjjressiblc astonishment, “ upon my honour I 
had no idea of it.” 

‘‘ It is even so, n)y lord,” rejdied the lady, a little piqued, 
perhaps, at the surjiris*^ so freely show’ii, but greatly pleased at 
the sort of coup de tlu'dtre effect of the discovery. 

While this iTiteresting communication was making in the 
drawing-room, Patty had made her way into the hbrary, where 
slie found her father and Fox croft in V(‘ry close consultation. 

" So >/o?i are here, are you ?” sail I ‘atty, addreasing the ex- 
lieutenant, and accompanying the question with a very scornful 
grimace, that did honour to tllfe courageous firmness of her 
Iriendsljij) for the unhap])y Matilda. “ Y'ou’ll find these quarters 
too hot for you, ISIr. (Jajttain, if I don’t* much mistake,” sho 
added ; “for you may def>end upon it I am not going to give up 
having my own particular friend, INlatilda I’erkins, here — and 1 
should be ha}t})y to know wliat you -would think of ineotiiig her?” 

“ 1 do assure you, my dear young lady, I should not feel the 
legist objection in the world to meeting your amiable friend, and 
she must have altogether mistaken iny motives, if she attributes 
anything to me wliieh ought to occasion any coolness hetw'een 
iLs. Un]ia]t])ily my income is insufficient to permit my maiTy- 
ing a lady without fortune, however charming she may be ; but 
however much this may be a matter of regret on my side, it 
sm'cly ought not to be a matter of resentment on hers.” 

‘‘ Fhldle-de-<lee !” roplie<l Patty, tyrning her ba«k upon him, 
and addressing her hither. “ I say, Jiap,” Sidd she, “ there is iny 
Ijord Muckle something or otlier up stairs. It is mamma’s gient 
friend, you know, that she is so ofti'ii crowing alxMit, and you 
must come uj) this very minute, whctlu'r you likts it or not.” 

“ Is that the raessfige tliat*your mother sent to me, Patty?” 
<lemanded Mr, O’Donagough. 

“ My eye, no, papa ! Mamma’s as soft and as sweet as the 
flowers in May, now that she has got tjus Lord Muckk%w*th 
her, so come along.” 
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“And 80 I will, Patty; but you must shake hands with 
Foxcroft first.” 

“ I hall rather shake hands with a toad, than with a false- 
hearted lover,” said Patty. 

“ Don’t stand there, talking stuff to me,” replied her fatlier, 
with the aspect that always won belief as to his being in earnest. 
So Patty shook hands with Mr. Foxcroft, who then took his 
departure, but she relieved her feelings by performing sundry 
grimaces to her father’s back as she followed him up the stairs. 

Nothing could be better than the style in which Mr. O’Dona- 
gough j)ermitteh himself to be presented to the gay old noble- 
man, and the few minutes of conversation which followed 
betAveeh them, left exactly the impression on his lordship’s mind 
he intended ; namely, that Mr. O’Donagough was certaiidy a 
very decent sort of person, though he had such a queer wife. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

"We must not linger to watch every circumstance by which Mr. 
O’Donagough was led, or rather, by which he led himself, into 
precisely the position which he desired to fill in the motley 
mosaic of London society. He kept his Parisian model well in 
view, and well, too, did he manage all the turnings and windings, 
the sketchings and shadings, necessary to the production of a 
perfect copy. During the tw# years that General Hubert’s 
family remained abroad, he and his lady between them had con- 
trived to make a circle* of acquaintance the most heterogeneous, 
perhaps, that ever met together in a London drawing-room, 
which, on the score of variety, is saying a good deal for it. 

jMorc, ]'>erhaps, for the purpose of maintaining his influence 
over Sir Henry Seymour, by showing how (;asy it was fo/ him 
to betray the foolish secret which the young man so pert inaciously 
desired to keep, than for any particular Avish 'ior tlieir society, 
iHr. O’Donagough had taken especial pains to make the ac- 
quaintance of Sir Edward and Lady Stephenson ; an ambitious 
project in Avhich he Avac greatly assisted by the gentle Lady 
Stephenson’s wish not to appear proud or repulsive to the near 
relations of her dear sister Agnes. The gay and A^'ealthy 
Frwleric too,-and not a few more of an equally elevated §tation 
in society, were frequently^' not displeased at finding card-tables 
and high stakes in a private drawing-ifioiv., though he, and they 
too, might have felt considerable repugnance to having their 
names quoted as frequenters of gaming clubs. 

Lord Mucklebury, and his ireh-and-easy son also, not un- 
frequently amused themselves in the receiving rooms of Curzon- 
tsreet, Avhile Sir Henry Seymour, seeing the statements of 
O’D^pagough respecting his family connection Avith the Huberts 
and Stephensons so fully proved, fell completely into the snare 
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that was laid for liim, and little as he liked lus society, became 
tiic frequent guest of the man whose feelings of friendly good 
will wei e so extremely important to him. Happy, indeea, did he 
otj^en think himself at being able, at the risk of losing his money, 
perha]>s, but with the certainty of enjoying an excellent rubl>er, to 
escape from the affectionate friendship of Mrs.O’Donagough, and 
the sti 11 more oppressive coquetries of her daughter. A multitude 
of otliers, whose names are of no importance to the narrative, 
were also gr-aduidly added to the O’JDonagough list of acquaint- 
ance, till, by degrees, their soirees became actually crowded, 
while the quiet master of the mansion kept his station with 
gr(!at constancy in the small third room, with his faithful I’ox- 
croft ever hovering near him, but his varying jis 

< K-(;a.sion required. The great game he Avas playing at this time, 
wit hout referring to any particular stakes, whether at whist or 
pifjuet, Avas too important to permit any considerations of 
minor econotny to interfere Avith it. His rooms were splendidly 
lighte<l ; strong coffee, excellent liqueurs, and abundant ices, 
Avcire freely distributed; and though Mrs, O’Honagough, in the 
e(‘stasy of finding luTself so immensely important a personage, 
did sotuetimes exceed both in dress and demeanour the ordinary 
bounds of sober elegance, yet, on the Avhole, she w’as by no 
means an ineliicient partner in the concern. She was inde- 
fatigable in hei' efforts to increase her circle of acquaintance, 
fuid what, with her handsome house, showy caiTiage, magnifi- 
cent dress, and universally recognised auntship to Mrs, General 
liuheit, these (‘fforts A\'crc more successful flian those who kncAv 
Jdrs. O’Donagoiigii best would have deemed possible. Her 
watch ltd husband, therefore, Avas, on the Avdiole, exceedingly 
Well contented, and still continued to think that “his Barnabv” 
\vas as Avell qualified to fill the splendid station in which her 
good fbrtnne ha<l ]>laced her, as any lady he knew. Not that he 
vras blind to the s]jhcies of gratification enjoyed in her society by 
Lord M iiekleburv, his son, and some others of the same stamp ; 
l)ut as he perceived that many of 

Those AV'ho came to laugh, remained to play, 

he undt rstood Afhat he Avas about too well to quarrel Avith any 
of Lhem, ' j m 

In this manner, and Avith a degree of success which soon 
removiMi from liis own nliiid every fear* lest his bold project 
slioultl fail, Mr, O’Donagough AAmnt on with a steady, quiet, un- 
ruffled exterior of rt«pectability, Avhich effectually concealed all 
that it Avas neceasary for Ins interest should be hidden. 

Few, or ratlier none, of those AAdio AA'^ere not professionally 
interested in tlie fact, Averc avt’^are ?iow deep were the stakes 
niglitly j>laye<l for in Mr, OT)onagough’s^drawing-room, %Ffr 
if it happened that some rich, but lucldess novice became a vic- 

T 
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tim, the lamented adventure was always made to appear as 
something pm’ely accidental, as to its extent, and merely the 
consequence of the temporary excitement of the parties, wliich 
“ really was very foolish, and must not happen again.” 

Such was the prosperous state of the O’Doruigough affairs, 
when the interval destined to Montagu 1 liihert’s itinerant studies 
between school and college being over, the general and hia 
family returned to England. 

Sharj) was the sparkle of Mrs. O’Donagough’s still unextin- 
guished eye, when, as she si})ped her eoffet; and luxuriantly en- 
joyed the colhinns of the Mornhnj Posf., she came u]»ou the 
follovdng paragraph ; — “ Ari-ivwl at their mansion in Berkeley- 
square, Lieutenant-General Hubert, his latly, and suite.” 

“ That’s delightful !” she exclaimed ; “1 declare to heav<,'u 
that I shall have almost cverytliing 1 want aial wish in the 
world, if I do but get Agnes and the gencKi] here otdy just t(» 
witness one of our best nights! and that crooked-back, little 
aunt Betsy too I It is not very likely that she should sec it, but 
shell hear of it, Donny, won’t she? Don’t you enjoy the idea 
of it?” 

“ To tell you the truth, my dear, I do not care one single 
straw about it,” replied Mr. O’Donagough. “ A. year or t^ o 
ago, indeed, when our circumstances were different, that is, 1 
mean, before we were (piito settled, I cei taiuly thought that it 
was important, for Patty’s sake particularly, that we should be 
on good terms with these Huberts, — ^^but now, it sin\;ly can 
make no difference 'whatever — and lier presentation at St. 
James’s, you know, is all settk-d aliH'ady.” 

“ You may cry down my relations as much as you please,” 
replied his highly-incensed la<ly, “but you are monstrously 
mistaken, and that 1 can tell you, sir, if you tancy tliat the 
name of Hubert is of no importance to us; often and offcii, 
wheti 1 have said not a Avord a.bout it, 1 havd''seen its (tfect — I 
know not how it n,ay bo in your back (b-awing-room set, ]\Ir. 
Allen O’Donagough, but tins I do know, that half, if not all the 
very best people in my front one, haAm been got at by means of 
their knoAving that Agiu's Avas my nieix*. ■ And as to going to 
court, you may depend upon it tliat I shall not go, notAviili- 
standing aP Lady Susan Di'crwell’s kindness, without taking 
care to know that MTs.”Geucral Hubei’t will be at the same 
drawing-room. Of colirse Elizidietli tvilkbe presented this year, 
and it will be extremely advantageous that the eousius sliould 
be presented at the same time ; it will read so well in the papers ! 
—and it is so easy to get it in, you know.” 

“ You are a clever creature, my Barnaby, and I am not 
going to deny it,” said her husband, with a complacent smile. 
“,l only meant to ob^rve that we had gone on very well duiing 
the last two yeafs.” 
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“ W ell ? thank God we have ! I am sure I am ready enough 
to acknowledge that ; but still, if you please, Donnj, we will 
not cait the Huberts.” 

“ By no means, my dear, — have no such intention ; quite 
the contrary ; indeexl, I would rather you should leave cards 
there tlian not ; it will be more civil.” 

d’liis condescending assurance was quite sincere. Mr. Allen 
O’Donagougli really had no objcctifili to his lady’s visiting 
GeruTal Hubert’s family ; nevertheless, it was equally true tluit 
Ik' did no/ cure one single straw about it. On f^rst setting off 
on tlu? bold and ambitious course he wjis now pursuing, he had 
seized with a masterly hand upon every object that could help 
his progress, bufc now, feeling liimself completely afloat, he rather 
feared inqjediment than hoptnl for assistance, from a too-neiir 
contact with those around him; and though not insensible to 
the eligibility of Patty's liaving such cousins, and his lady such 
a niece, he was not at all <ie.sirous of a<lmitting General Hubert 
to any V(‘ry close; degree of intimacy. 

Such being tlu' ])rosperous state of her papa, it can hardly 
be doubted that, tin- state of Miss Patty was prosperoua too; and 
to a certain degree it certainly was so. She was dres-sed as 
.smartly as she could possibly chesire; had car/e bJonchc as to the 
invitations slie miglit wish to give her friend Matilda ; (bove in 
an open barouche with her mamma in the Park every Sunday, 
;tn<l in all fashionable streets during every other day; and 
finally, was permitted to flirt Jis much as she liked, with any- 
liody, and everylody. All this was very tie lightful, yet Patty 
was not quiti* cont ented, neverthcle,ss. By degre(!S she brought 
herself to acknowledge tliat Jack was neither more nor less than 
a. good-for-nothing, false-hearttd fellow, who had never intended 
really and truly to many her, ami who in his heart cared more 
for playing wliist, than for anything else in the world. All this 
she acknowledged Matilda, though to both mother and father 
she still persisted tha t she lu»l hcen cngagtM to him, quite entirely 
engaged to him, but that she tlid 3iot much C£ti‘e whether it 
came to anything or not. Of this statement her papa did not 
believe a single word, though he never for a. moment hinted his 
incredulity eitlter to herself or any one else. What Mrs. 
O’Donagough’s ojhuioii on the subjcct^might have been, it "was 
iu)t so easy to Siiy ; becan.se on some qcciisions she did not 
S(.;ruple to declare (;is in the case of Lord Muckl(‘bury), that she 
believed the engagement was still going on,- though Patty was 
such a coquettisii young thing that she should not be at all sur- 
priscxl if she turned roun<l and changed* her mind any day. 
While to others, particularly' to all young men of rank or fortune, 
she stated confidentially that such an engagement had existed, 
but it was clear to her that her dear girl begjin to doubt her %wti 
feelings on the subject, in which case notliing on earth would ever 

I 2 
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induce her, or her beloved Mr. O’D., to utter a word that might 
influence yher ; for, excellent as the connection was, they were 
quite determined, on this and every other occasion, to lot their 
only darling consult her own pure heart, and nothing else ! 

In the midst of all this contradictory variety, Tatty, while 
endeavouring to look mysterious to both father and mother, and 
saying little on the subject to either, took to hating Jack in her 
very heiirt of hearts, radst thoroughly and sincerely, and she 
would have gone very considerable lengths, as she confessed to 
her friend, to, plague him as he deserved. A feeling in no 
degree less hostile laid also, very naturally, supjtlied, in the 
breast of the tender INlatilda, the place of all other sentiments 
towards Mr. Foxeroft ; and it is probaWe that notliing but their 
wholesome fear of Mr. O’Donagough kept eitlierfair one within 
the bounds of moderate rudeness, wdienever their faitliless 
swains approached them. Nevertheless Tatty had hei’ flirtations, 
and ]\liss Matilda did her very best to have hei*s too, so that 
there was not wanting betAveen them a constajit fund of confl- 
dijntial secrets which nourished and sustained their I’rieiidship in 
all its pri'^tine warmth and jmrity. 

Having ascertained tin? al Iron ting indifference of her husband 
respecting General and Mrs. Hubert, Mrs. Od)onagongh called 
him not again to her councils respecting them, but quietly 
settled in her own mind how to iTidulge Inu'self, by fidly dis- 
playing to them, and to all their daughtei-s and sons, the sx)ec- 
tacle of her greatness. 

Amongst otlier stimulations of fashionabh? manners adopted 
by the prosperous adventurer and his family, w'as their igno- 
rance and independence of each others occupations and engage- 
ments l)eforc dinner. Mi s. O'Honagoughwas ble-sscd by having 
at lier command one of the most showy carriages in London. 
Arms, embellished by a prodigious number of splendid (piartcr- 
ings, adorned the jiauels, the^hammer-cdotli hung stiff with 
embroidery of the same, blinds of crbnson silk aided the glowing 
comjilexions within, and tags, tasse.ls, and silver lace decorated 
those witliont. Let tliose who best know Mrs. O'Donagongh, 
judge what her feelings were in driving to the door of ]\lrs. 
Hubert in such an e<piipage as this. 

AVdth c^iirc and skill, she chose that hour for her^ visit at 
which la<iies are mo,st chrtainly visible at home ; namely, the 
interval betw een the two o’clock luncheon, and the three o’clock 
sortie for shopping. 

Mrs. O’Honagough W'atched with some emotion the col- 
loquy between the iseiwants at' the dooi', but all her doubts 
and fears were speedily put to the rout by the throwing wide 
the door of her caniage, and the presentation of the arm that 
Wasfdo assist in her^lescent from it. 

“ You will sit in the c:irriage, and wmt for us, my dinars,” 
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said the swelling lady, with condescending dignity, to the two 
Miss Perkinses, who occupied the back of the carriage. 

“ Oh ! yes, ma’am ! we shall be quite amused, J^m sure,” 
return eil Miss Matilda. 

“ Pray do not tliink of us ! ” meekly ejaculated her sister. 

“ No, no, no, — of course not, my dear ; you will do very 
well I dare say; take care about drawing up and down the 
windows. What do you poke tliat <beautifully-laced pocket- 
handkerchief into your bag for, Patty? I did not buy it for 
that, I promise you.” 

“ And that’s true, and no lie,” said Patty, Vinking at her 
friend, as she prepared in her usual style to precijjitate herself 
out of the carriage after her mamma, but at the same time obey- 
ing the maternal behest, and drawing forth the handkercliief 
with a flourish that sent it into the eyes of the simpering Louisa. 

Thei-e were several persons in Mrs. Hubert’s drawing-room 
when Mrs. and Miss O’Donagough were ushered into it. At a 
small table apart, near a window, sat two very lovely girls, each 
occupied before a little desk, one copying a page of MS. music, 
and the other drawing. Behind the chair of the latter stood 
a tall and graceful young man, whose head was bent forward as 
in the act of criticising tlie performance. He started as the 
servant distinctly pronounced the words “ Mrs. and Miss 
(J'Honagough,” but did not immediately look up. 

On a sofa near a loo-table at the upper end of the room sat 
hirs. Hnl)ert, and beside her an elegant-looking littl§ woman, 
apparently some few years older than herself, but whose black 
eyc*s, neatly-cut little features, and fine teetli, still gave her a 
right to be called a pretty woman. In a deep chair on the 
opposite side of the table, another lady, about the same age, 
perhaps, l)ut infinitely less well-looking, emj)loyeti herself by 
incessantly twitching a green riblwu, which being attached to 
the collar of a jJfxidle lap-dog^ occasioned from time to time a 
sharp little bark that seenv^d to delight her. Mrs. O’Donagough 
had observed a carriage waiting at the door, and the dress of 
these last-mentioned ladies showed that it was for them it waited, 
and that they, too, were morning visitors. 

If satin, fhathers, and a profusion of the finest lace, could 
have piade Mrs. 0’l)onagough l(X)k elegant, sh^ would have 
looke(l elegant then, for she Wfis dreslfeed like a duchess ; nor was 
her daughter Patty imifbli less spleudi’d ; and even had their 
names been unknown to all the piirty, their appearance was 
altogether such as imperiously to have commanded attention. 
But their names were not uiTknown to apy individual there. 

It is possible that Mrs. Hubert was not particularly delighted 
by this early visit from her remarkable aunt, but most certainly 
she felt considerable consolation from perceiving that herm%nners, 
though affectionately familiar, were lesi vehemently caressing 
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than formerly. In fact, Mrs. O’Donagoiigh felt, and thanked 
God for the same, that there was no longer any occasion for it ; 
besides, it^ was impossible to press anybody to her heart now, 
without risking the injury of her exquisite toilet, so she only 
stretched out one arm as she advanced, saying with a good deal 
of her most elegant lisp, “ How do, Agnes, dear ? What an 
age, isn’t it? You would hardly know Patty, would you? 
How are the children ? ” ' 

Mrs. Hubert steppwl forward, and received the large offered 
hand very gracefully, giving smiling answer to each question. 
Patty followed kfter, and notwithstanding her anti-Hubert pre- 
judices, stretched out her hand too, which was also received by 
hli’s. Hubert with a smile, while she turned her head toward.^ 
the two young ladies at the window, saying, “ Here is your 
cousin Martha, my dear Elizabeth.” Thus called upon, a tall, 
slight, lovely girl rose from the place she occupied, laid her 
pencil on her desk, and came forward. 

“My goodness! Are you Elizabeth?” exclairne-d Patty, 
really too much engaged by staring at her, to perceive her 
offered hand. “ Well, Pm sure I should never have known you 
again — I wonder if I’m as much altered as you ? ” 

“ I do not think you are at all altered,” replied Elizabeth, 
sitting down beside her. “ P>ut you are looking very well.” 

“ Yes, I am always very well, and you know 1 have always 
got a fresh colour,” rcjilied Patty, who was frequently apt to 
suspect, when people told her she looked well, that they might, 
perhaps, be thinking ske had helped herself to a little of her 
mamma’s rouge. “ Har(.lly anybody has got as much coloiii' as 
I have ; I am sure I oft(;n wish 1 hadn’t so much, people stare 
so. But my goodne.ss ! is that Emily ? ” 

“ Oh no I Emily still looks quite like a litthj girl ; that is 
Miss Seymour.” 

As she said this, the tall youn^ man stood uj>right, and step- 
ping forward, extendtid a hand to ISlre. O’Donagough, while at 
the same time he paid his compliments to her daughter, by in- 
quiring very civilly after her health. 

“ Soil I you are here, are you, Sir Henry. How d’ye do ? ” 
said Mrs. O’Honagough, thrusting a hand towards the young 
man over her,, shoulder, and throwing her plumed head oji one 
side, with a sort of lolloping aftectatioii that was intended to in- 
dicate great intimacy. ’ *■ 

“ I hope Mr. O’Donagough is quite well, ma’am ? ” said the 
young baronet, with a considerable augmentation of colour. 

“ Quite well, dear S^mour,” refilied the great lady ; “ 1 hope 
we shall see you to-night ? How late wo kept it up, Tuesday, 
didn’t wc ? But Lord Mucklebury is always so delightful ! ” 
"WTiile this was passing, the lady seated on the sofa by Mrs. 
Hubert, looked and listened with gieat appearance of interest 
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and amusement, but said nothing. At length Agnes, who had 
been watching her with a laughing countenance, addressed Mrs. 
O’Donagough : “ You do not remember these ladie^ aunt?” 
and as she spoke, she pointed to both her bonneted visitors. 

“ Keinernber them ? No, really! have I ever met them be- 
fore ? 1 live in such a round of company, tliat, upon iny honour, 

it is perfectly impossible to remember one face from another. 
You must excuse mo, ladies, if I have, the honour of your ac- 
quaintance, but I have not the slightest recollection of you.” 

“ My name is Henderson,” said^he lady on the sofa, — “ but 
formerly it wjis Mary Peters.” • 

“ Mary Peters ! ” ejaculated the energetic Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough, almost with a shriek, “ Mary Petera ! iny own dear first 
hiLsband's own niece! Gra(;ious heaven! Well, to be sure, 
this is a most extraordinary discoverj'^ ! And this? ” turning to 
the j)lain- looking, middle-aged mistress of the lap-dog, “this 
must be, yes, to be sure, this must be Elizabeth ? ” 

“ Very true, indeed, 1 certaiidy am Elizabeth,” replied the 
lady she addressed ; “ but 1 am sure I do not wonder at your 
not knowing me at first, for I liad not the least notion who you 
was. I never sjiw anybody grow so large in my MfeT’ 

“You are so dreadfully thin youiself, my dear, that I have 
no doubt I do look rather large to you; ” then turning her back 
ill rather a marked manner to her former ally, she addressed an 
almost interminable string of questions to her sister. 

“And so you are married, Mary, ai’cyou? Well !' that’s 
•well. I can’t say I am any great friepd to old-maidism — it 
spoils people’s tempers. 1 have had three — God bless me ! — I 
mean J have had two husbands, both first-rate, quite first-rate 
men in their way, and J can’t say J think 1 should have had the 
fine temper that I believe everybody allows I have got, if I had 
lemained single all my life, llowever, perhaps it is not quite 
civil to say so just now. Are neither of your sistei-s married, my 
dear Mary ‘■"t * 

“ Oh yes ! Lucy has been married many years, and has a 
very large family ! ” 

“ Poor thing ! ” said !Rfrs. O’Donagough "with a deep sigh ; 
“ then 1 do pky her! There certainly is nothing so pitiable as 
having a large family ! ” 

“ Is it •worse than being an old* maid? ” saidf hliss Eliza- 
beiii Petei-s, with a snee?. • 

“ No, my dear ! ” replied Mis. O’Lonagough, turning 
sharply round upon her ; “ nothing, of course, can be so bad as 
that. And how is your mother, Mary ? and your father ? and 
James, I dare say he is married, isn’t he’*? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am, he is married also.” 

“ And what sort of style are you all living in ? comfi^table, 
I hope? We must not mind your beii% a little humdruiii, if 
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you are comfortable ; but let that be as it may, you must come 
and see me ; I think my drawing-rooms will please you. But, 
dear me ^ how everytlung depends upon comparison ! I re- 
member as well as if it was but yesterday, thinking your draw- 
ing-rooms in Bodncy-place quite beautifhl, but when you come 
to see mine, my dear, you won’t expect me to think so any 
longer.’ In fact, my de-ar Mr. O’Donagough has so very superior 
a taste that I must not talk of comjmring what he orders to any- 
thing else ; I reaUy want you to see my new cairiage, Agnes — 
it will strike you, as sometlmig quite out of the common way.” 

Mrs. Hubert smiled, and bowed, and looked at Sir Henry 
Seymour, and then at her lovely daughter, as if to consult them 
both as’to what her aunt was talking about, being herself quite; 
at a loss to decide whether she were in jest or earnest. But she 
did hot venture to speak, for fear of making some blunder, and 
Mrs. O’Donagough, increasing every moment in the delightful 
consciousness of causing unbounded astonishment, began again. 

“And pray, Agnes dejir, who is that? ” she said, ncMlding 
her plmnes in the direction of Miss Seymour ; “it is not one 
of Frederic Stephenson’s girls, is it ? ” 

“ That 'young lady is Miss Seymour,” replied Mrs. Hubert, 
gravely. 

“ A sister of yours, my dear Sir Henry, eh ? Bray introduce 
her, — shall be quite delighted.” 

Caroline Seymour, w'ho was several years younger than her 
brother, and one of the most timid creatiues that ever existed, 
started up the moment, these words were spoken, and before her 
brother could perform the ceremony demanded of him, was 
already, though trembling and covered with blushes, close to 
Mrs. O’Donagough, and extending her hand with an air that 
gave her the appearance of being eagerly unj)atient to make the 
acquaintance. 

Ml’S. Hubert looked at her with astonishment, while Eliza- 
beth Hubert, not too well knowing wjuit she herself intended, 
rose also, and seizing the other hand of her young friend, en- 
deavoured to di'aw her away, convinced that she was acting 
under some delusion, and that she fancied Mre. O’Donagough 
had some claim upon her acquaintance which it was necessjiry 
she should acknowledge. ♦ 

Elizabeth Hubert was partly right. Poor Caroline knew 
that the terrible-looking woman befoie whom she stood and 
trembled, had a claim upon her acquaintance, which, let her 
hate it ever so much, she would have acknowledged in church or 
market, in court or city, in public w in private. Clinging to 
her brother as her protector and only relative, loving him be- 
yond aU things, and knowing herself, all childish as she was, to 
be his qply confidante and adviser in the unfortunate secret, to 
the j^rdservation of whKh he attached so much importance, she 
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would have knelt at the feet of Mrs. O’Donagough, rather than 
offend her, knowing too well that this secret was in her keeping. 

Mrs. O’Donagough herself looked rather astoiyshed, and 
though in her present mood she would hardly have feit a saluta- 
tion from royalty itself more than she had a right to expect, she 
nevertheless had some consciousness that this peculiar eagerness 
to make her acquaintance must have a peculiar cause, which, 
however, she was at no loss to find, for, after a moment’s con- 
sideration, she became persuaded that ner shy, but still enamoured 
brother, must have enjoined it. 

“ A very nice, sweet-looking ^rl, indeed, Sir Henry,” said 
Mrs. O’Donagough, continuing to hold Caroline’s hand, as in a 
vice, and looking up in her face with a leer of playful protec- 
tion ; “ you may bring her to us whenever you wiU, Sir Henry. 
Patty, who, as you well know, is the sweetest-tempered crea- 
ture in the world, will be quite delighted to take notice of her, 
and she will soon teach her not to be so terribly shy ; upon my 
honour, tlie dear girl trembles like an aspen leaf. You must 
not be afraid of us, my dear — your brother. Sir Henry, you 
know, is a very old friend of ours,^e and Patty, you know, are 
great cronies. There, come, don’t quiver and quake so, as if 
you were talking to some proud stiff old empress; ask your 
brother if we ever stand upon ceremony with him ? No, no, aU 
that is nonsense, my dear ; let my style and station be what 
they may, I shall never hold mysell’ above taking notice of warm- 
hearted, affectionate young people, who are fond of us ; and that 
1 am quite sure you will be, as well as your brother Henry. 
Patty ! make room for this dear girl on tliat great tlmee-corner^ 
chair that you have put yourself into — ^nothing like close quar- 
ters for making intimate acquaintance.” 

Thus commanded, Patty did collect her flowing fjros de 
Naples a little, and Miss Seymour placed her shrinking, delicate^ 
figure beside tl?«.t of the bouncing beauty. But Patty, suddenly 
catching the expression of Sir Henry’s countenance, wliich cer- 
tainly spoke anything but pleasure at the position of his sister, 
remembered all her injuries at once, and very decidedly shoulder- 
ing the new friend her mother had bestowed on her, exclaimed, 

“ Lor ! mamma ! I wonder you didn’t tell her to sit in my 
lap.” 

“■Caroline!” said Sir Henry, ip a voice neither clear nor 
sweet, “ I beg that yem will not inconvenience Miss O’Dona- 
gough ; place yourself here, if you please ; ” and he pushed a 
chair towards her as he spoke. 

The timid girl immediately took possession of it, and con- 
sidering that, notwithstanding her minfosa-like shynessf she had 
been always accounted peculiarly graceful in her demeanour, 
she certainly looked more awkward and abashed tlian v^jas at all 
intelligible. Mrs. O’Donagough laughed. ' * 
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“ Sir Henry is right, Patty, isn’t he ? ” said she, “ he wouldn’t 
mind it himself, perhaps, but I suppose he thinks young ladies’ 
dresses mayn’t agree, whatever they do themselves — it did look 
a little like what we call riding Jolliphant in my country, two 
ladies upon one horse, you know — ^and the men never approve 
of tliat. But, come Patty I ui)on my honour and life we mustn’t 
be staying any longer. What will Lady Sus^m say if we don’t 
keep our appointment witlj her? Good bye, Agnes — good bye, 
Elizabeth — ^be sure you come to see me, Mary. What's your 
name? Henderson? Well ! 1 shall be very glad to see you : of 
course, when a woman marries again, the I'clations of her first 
husband can’t be quite so near and dear to her as a child by the 
second. • But, notwithstanding that, I’ll j>romise to make you 
welcome, and my old friend Elizabeth here, too, though she does 
look a little as if she could not forgive my saying she was thin, 
and quizzing her about being an old maid. F'orget and forgive, 
Elizabeth ! you and I used to be monsti’ous thick, you know ; 
and so we will again, if you’ll come and tell me lots of Clifton 
gossip, as you used to do. Good bye, you dear little Seymour, 
you ! she is the very picture pf her brother, and he is such a pet 
with us aU !- Good bye, Sir ILmry ! don’t come down. There 
is nobody puts me into my carriage, like my own footman.” 

With these words, and a sort of circular nod, she swam out 
of the room ; and Patty, with another nod, rather less circular, 
and infinitely less gracious, bounced jifter her ; though not, it 
may be observed, without Mrs. Hubert’s allowing to herself, that 
though as vulgar as ever, the young lady had decidedly grown 
extremely handsome. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

■pOK a full rhinute and a half after the d(!parture qf Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough and her daughter, silence the most perfect reigned in the 
drawing-room of Airs. Hubert. The palsy of astonishment had 
fallen upon them all, with the exception of poor Sir Henry, and, 
their powers of articulation seemed destroywl b/it. Mrs. Hen- 
derson was the first who recovered herself sufficiently to sjK^ak. 

“ Why did you not tell me, Agm^s, into what full-blown 
dignity your aunt was expanded ? Full well do I remember the 
sort of terror and trembling with which giy mother used to con- 
template her feathers and flounces at Clifton. But though the 
feathers and flounces remain much the same, the change in their 
augiist wearer is prodigious ! I dq not mean solely from her 
having r^nread out into ruch startling immensity, — you had in 
some degree prepared me for that. But why did you conceal 
the increase of wealth and dignity which seems to have fallen 
uponhef ? my weak mivd is perfectly overpowered.” 
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“ Not more tKan mine, dear Miiiy ! ” replied Mrs. Hubert, 
laughing ; “ 1 do not comprehend it the Icfist in the world. She 
sur2)ris(Kl us, as I told you, by suddenly descending upon us at 
Brighton, when w() all fancied she was safely lodged for life in 
Australia, But though very showily dressecl, and perpetually 
assuring us that her husband was a man of family and fortune, 
and a most perfect gentleman, we never had any reason to be- 
lieve that tliese statements were mor« strictly correct respecting 
Mr. O’Donagough’s position in life, than respecting himself ; he 
is by no means an ill-behaved person, looting more like a 
methodist parson than anything else, but no rnwre like a gentle- 
man tlian Elizabeth’s poodle ; and as to their manner of living, 
it was very nearly what you may remember my aunt’s to have 
been at Clifton. The carriage and horses, and the footmen, 
are all quite new.” 

“ Have yon known them long. Sir Henry Seymour ? ” said 
hlrs, Henderson, turning to the young baronet. 

“ Yes, — no, no, not very long, ceiiainly,” he replied, while 
his whole face became crijnson. 

“ At any rate, you seem to Iwi treated as a most intimate 
friend,” observed JMrs. Hubert, looking at him wtlh astonish- 
ment, “ and perhaps you may be able' to tell, better than any 
of us, though we are all such noiU‘ relations, how long JMrs. 
O’Donagough has lived in a fine house in Curzon -street, and 
possess(‘(l a carriage and footman to talk about.” 

“ Sla; certainly meets me with much familiarity,” replied 
the young man, dropping his eyes, bu^ at the same time per- 
mitting his countenance to express no inconsiderable degree of 
hauteur y “ yet, believe me, 1 have no right to boast of knoAving 
much about hei*. I have never known her in London but in 
this same house in Curzon -street, and as far as I know, she has 
always had a cariiage.” . 

“ Well, thun ! all we can say, dear Mary, is that our aunt 
is a richer lady than wc.imagined,” said IMi-s. Hubert. 

“ Oh ! she always told us she Wiis very rich, you know,” said 
IMiss Betel'S, “ and J remember the time when she told my poor 
father that she intended to lejive all her money to us, because it 
came from our uncle Barnaby.” 

Nay, Elizabeth, it cannot be Barnaby money that sup- 
ports this gay London establishn^nt. I remember your good 
uncle’s manner of living perfectly. My good uncle, let me call 
him too, for it is imj)ossib]e that anything could be more kind 
and liberal than he was to me. But his fortune could never, I 
am very sure, support th<? style of living that we have been 
hearing of to-day.’^ * 9 

“ Is it possible, then, that the man she brought to our house, 
just before you married, Agnes, and with wdiom she immediately 
sailed for Australia, coiild have been rSally a man of fanifly and 
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fortune, as she says? I remember the man perfectly. He was 
a great many years younger than herself, and it is hardly con- 
ceivable th^t he should have ' married such a woman, excepting 
for the sake of her fortune.” 

“ And he was a very handsome man, too. I remember him 
perfectly, as well as you, Mary,” observed ElizalH?.th Peters, 
“ and I always supposed that he must have married aunt 
Barnaby, because he had no fortune of his own.” 

“Mr. O’Donagough has lost his beauty since that time, 
Elizabeth, as I think you will allow, when you see him ; and, I 
confess, I do nobperceive any remains of it. I have not, indeed, 
the slightest recollection as to what he was like, when he made 
Ids visit in Rodney-place ; but at present he is anything but 
well-looking,” said Mrs. Hubert. 

“ I suppose a call upon ray uncle Barnaby’s widow is a duty 
imperative upon us ? ” said Mrs. Henderson. “ 1 think my 
mother herself would say so, though she was not very parti- 
cularly partial to the lady personally.” 

“ 1 tldnk you must go there, dear friend,” returned Agnes, 
“ and in your case this offerirjg to propriety is easily paid. You 
do not live In London, and may therefore consider yourselves 
safe from any great or lasting annoyance. This early visit to 
us would, I confess, rather alarm me for our peace and quiet, 
were it not that I perceive we are no longer of the same im- 
portance to her as formerly. Her manner to me is entirely 
changed. I, as well as you, Mary, escapwl without even an 
embrace, and I assure you that the time has been, since her 
return from Australia, when she has held me so long in her 
arms, that I almost felt doubtful if I should esca}Xi from them 
ahve. My dear father too ! Thank heaven ! she seems alto- 
gether to have forgotten him ; he is in very delicate health, and 
her vehement caresses, and unceasing attentions latigued him 
dreadfully. Besides, dear man ! he always seenn'.l to think that 
it would be treating ray mother’s memory with disre8]H3Ct, if he 
were otherwise tlian affectionate to her sister ; I have perfectly 
dreaded his returning to England, lest he should be again 
thrown in her way. But she never named him, and it is evident 
to me that she has got into a set of her own that she prefere to 
every other. I shaU return her call without the slightest feel- 
ing of alarm, and we can ^o together, if you like it.” 

It is probable that Mr>s. Hubert prolonged this discussion a 
little, in order to give her young friend, Caroline Seymour, time 
to recover from the very evident emban’assment which the 
recent scene had occasion^ her. Her brother was still hanging 
over hef chair, and whispering something that seemed Hke a 
gentle remonstrance. Elizabeth Hubert sat gazing at them with 
a sort ofjioainful surprise on her beautiful and expressive counte- 
naned^ wmch did not escSipe her mother, who in her heart was 
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longing even for her dearly-loved Mrs. Henderson to go, that 
she might speak to her. 

At length the visit of her old friends, who were in London 
only for a few weeks, was brought to a conc]usi<^n by Miss 
Peters reminding her sister of the neccissity for their driving to 
some distant shop before they returned home to the early dinner 
wljich was to preeale their going to the play. Sir Henry Sey- 
mour had taken his leave before, ayd Caroline, on whose soft 
cheek the traces of tears were visible when she raised her head to 
bid liim adieu, followed him out of the room, and had not since 
retuiau'd, so that Mrs. Hubert and her daught^were tele -a- tele. 

“ AVhat can be the retusoii, mamma, of Sir Henry Seymour’s 
permitting his sister to make the acquaintance of Mi«.-0’l)ona- 
goughV” said Elizabeth, the moment their visitors were gone. 

It is, it ivmst be, his doing, and his wish. Caroline never has 
any will l)ut his, yet it was impo.ssible not to see her repugnance 
to this introdnetion, though she put herself forward in a way 
she never did bidore to meet it. What can it mean ? ” 

“ I am (piite as much at a loss as you are, Elizabeth. Did 
Caroline (wer nuuition to you hey brother’s acquaintance wnth 
the O'DonagonghsV ” • 

“ Yes, mamma ; Init what she said was not so much inform- 
ing me of liis acquaintance with them, as inquiring of me, 
whither they were really our relations.” 

“ And wlien was this, Elizabeth? ” 

“ Din-ing the foitnight that Sir Henry passed with ils at Paris 
last year, M'hen he brought over Caroline.” 

‘‘ Can you 7-em(‘mber exaidly what s*lie said ? She must have 
givam son»e reason for asking the qiiestion.” 

“ I recollect thinking that she felt very much ashamed at 
asking the (juestion, and that was the reason 1 never mentioned 
it to you. She asked it very earnestly, and as if she were mueli 
interested in «he answer; but -when 1 had replied to"" all her 
questions, which I did,^of course, very frankly, she coloured so 
much, and seemed, as 1 thought, to be so extremely ashamed of 
her cui'iosity, tJiat I fanci(>d it would b# treacherous, and like 
betraying her haadng committed a fault, if I repeated the con- 
veivsation tc* you.” 

I' Has she ever referred to the conversation since? ” 

“ Never.” 

‘‘ AVill you ttill me, •Elizabeth, exactly what it was she did ask 
of you V ” 

Elizabeth mc'ditated for a moment, and then replied — 

“ 1 I'l'inernber perfect l}»Phat the question apjieared to me*at 
the time, to he a projxis of nothing, afid it was asked ^ very few 
hoinvs alter tht'lr arrival ; as soon, indeed, as w'e were alone 
togethi’r. As well as 1 can recollect, her words were, ‘Will 
you ti*ll me, dear Elizabeth, if you kave any relations* of the 
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name of O’Donagoiigh ? ’ I answered, * Yes, we have ; mamma 
has an aunt who is married to a person of that name.’ ‘ Have 
they ever been in Australia, and liave tlasy a daugliter ? ’ de- 
manded Caroline. I ans\v<Ted ^ Yes ’ to both these cpiestions, 
and then ventured lo iu<iuire why she wsis so anxious to know. 
It wtis then that she seemed to think she was doing wrong, for 
she coloured violently, and actually trembled, exactly as she did 
to-day. ‘ It was my brother,’ she said, ‘it was on liis account 
that I wished to know.’ I wished excessively to ask for what 
netisonhe could be' curious about it, but I did not, becanse 1 saw 
that she was jK>siiiively sulfering ; so from that time to this, the 
name of O’Donagough has never been mentioned by eithiT of ns.” 

“ Sir 'llc'iiry must have met them accidentally,” said JMrs. 
Hubert, “when they probably did us the honour to mentioii the 
relationsliip, which, perhaps, he did us th(3 honour of disl)e]icv- 
ing, and feeling some curiosity to ascertain the trutli, comnnis- 
sioiied his sister to inquire.” 

“ Yes, exactly so, mamma ; that is precisely tlie way in which 
I interpreted the thing myself, and it Wiis because I tliouglit the 
curiosity both natural and paT<Jouable, that 1 chose to say nothing 
about it. BUo it strikes me that thougJi your suggestion accounts 
perfectly for what passe<l at Paris, it throws no light whatever on 
the extraordinary scene <.)f to-day. It was very natural that Sir 
Henry Seymour, if acquainted with the O’Donagougl) family, 
might doubt their relationshij) to you, mamma ; but tln^ having 
ascertained that such was the fact, could not sm-cly r( 3 udcr it 
necessary for Carfdiiie tp bistify such (extraordinary ceagarnoss 
for ail introduction, and such vciy vehement emotion when it 
took place. I saw Sir Henry’s coLmteuance too, and its expres- 
sion w^as perfectly cxti’aordinaiy. He may luw(,‘ heem very much 
surprised, and shock((d too, perhaps, at discovering that ]Vlr.s. 
O’Hona^ough was our aunt, though that is j»resuming him to be 
a very silly ijerson indeed, but even thdf will not aetcount , no, not 
in the least degree, fc/r the species of emption which his f(*a,tures 
betrayed. I am (luite sure there is some mystery in all this.” 

“ I cannot conc(3i*le the possibility of any,” rejilit'd Mi*s. 
Hubert. “ The notiou of Sir Ilenry Seymour and tin' family of 
O’Donagough having any mystery in common, is too lu’epos- 
terous ; time geiujrally explains all things, and wo must trus,*' to 
his agency, Elizabeth, to exphtni this.” 

The few moments occupied by this conversation was a longer 
period of time than Mi's. Hubert and her daughter had passed 
together tete-a-tete since their arriv^^ in Berkeley-squarc;, and 
another burst of thunder at the door ^ow told tlmm that it was 
over. Af( ^ther, and another succewled, as the time for the high 
tide of gossip approached, and the drawing-room looked almost 
full when #again the thunder (uime, and Lord Mucklebury was 
annouilcea. 
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This facetious nobleman, though not a very intimate, was a 
very old acquaintance of the Hubert family, and seeing that close 
acc(‘ss to Mrs. Hubert was for the time impossible, as every sejit 
neitr her was occupied, he deposited Ins heiivy pei’sofi in a large 
f ante nil just iKdiind Elizabeth, and after expressing in cordial 
but courtly phrase his arlmiration and astonishment at her 
growtli and her beauty, he began uttering and discussing jokes 
and gossip, in his usual style, concej'iiing everybody whom he 
conceived to bo of her acquaintance. 

“ So, Sir l>lward and his ricli ward have' settled accounts 
I hear, and arc the best friemls in the wor^i again. They 
say that Sir Edward’s management has been achuix-able, and that 
there never was known so ])rolitable a minority. It is a strange 
match that he is going to make. I beg your pardon, however, 
my dear young lady, 1 totally forgot the near relationship.” 

“ What match, my lord ? ” said Elizabeth., striving to speak 
tranquilly, “and of wliat rdationship does your lordship speak?” 

“ Mrs. O’Donagough is your mother’s aunt, my dear, is she 
not ? ” 

“ She is, my lord,” replied the poor girl, with lips as wdiite as 
ashes, and a voice so hoarse as to be lianlly intelligible. 

l.(Ord jMiicklcbury pei ceiveil that she was sutforing from some 
j)ainful emotion, and a moment’s thought convinced him that 
he had made a most iinlbrtumite liit, and that this colla^al 
descendant of his proud old friend, Lady Elizabeth Norris, wfis 
wounded beyond bearing by being reminded of lier viiigar con- 
nections. Amus(‘d by this strong trait of hereditary feeling, 
yet much too really polite to be capable of exciting it further, 
his l()rdshij> rejoined in a tone of liourishing compliment. 

“ Distant as the corniection is, Miss Hubert, there is some 
share of tlie same remarkable beauty that I now see before me. 
Sir Henry Seymour would never have become attached to Miss 
O’Donagough, If the young lady's eyes had not sparkled with 
something ui' kindred bi'ightness to your own.” 

Another group of morning visitors entered at this moment, 
and among tlirm Elizalxdh fancied she saw some one to whom 
she wished immediately to pay her compliments. It appeared, 
however, thajt' upon drawing near the door, she discovered that 
she was mistakt'ii, for staruling aside while the party passed in, 
slie Waitfd only till the doorway w^ clear, then slipped through, 
it., and was not again vi<sible that morning. 

Ml'S. Hnbert had remarked her daughter’s exit ; she re- 
maiked also tliat she did not return, and wisliing to inquire if 
it were any ailment which *occasioned tliis sudden retreat, she 
entered the dressing-room of Elizabeth before she proc|^cded to 
make her dinner toilet in her own. 

“ Is anything the matter with you, my love ? ” said, 
approaching the easy-chair into whitii the young lady had 
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thrown herself; “why did you leave the drawing-room bo 
suddenly ? You look as if you had been ciying, Eliziibeth.” 

“ No, mamma. There*is nothing at all the matter with me, 
only 1 have»been 8urj)rised, very much Burprised ; but the mystery 
is quite explained. I have found out, mamma, the reason *diy 
Caroline was so anxious to be introduced to the O’Donagouglis, 
and why she seemed so extremely interesttxl about them.” 

“ Have you, Elizabeth ? ” replied lier mother, drawing a^ 
chair, and sitting down b&ide her. “ Do, pray, communicate 
the (liscovery to me, for I confess the whole thing has j)iqued 
my curiosity exceedingly.” 

“ Sir llemy Seymour is going to be married to my cousin 
Martha.” 

“ Sir Henry Seymour going to be married to your cousin 
hlartha? That is a very foolish jest, my dear, whoever in- 
vented it,” replied her mother, with rather a disdainful smile. 

“ Lord Mucklebury did not speak of it as any jest, mamma, 
but as a fact perfectly well known. I am surprised as ranch 
as you can be,” continued Elizabeth, “ but 1 see no reason for 
doubting its truth ;• on the contrary, have we not the grc-atc'st 
reason for l)eheving that it iff true V How else can we account, 
mamma, for the strange scene of this morning V ” 

‘‘ I should account for it in any way. Elizabeth, rather than 
thi|^” and there was a glow of painful feeUng on i\lrs. Hubert’s 
check as she said these words, which caused Elizabeth to move 
still nearer to her, and to say as she took her hand and temh.'rly 
} tressed it, “ hly dearest mother, is there any other possible 
way in winch we can account for it V ” 

]\Irs. llulK-rt did not immediately reply ; there vrere many 
thoughts working together in her head, winch ke})t her silent. 
Tlie young man of whom they spoke was a favourite with Iut, 
though the vexation and anxiety which he had caust'd to liis 
guardi?,!! w'ere well known to her in every ] (articular, for fiinly 
Stejihenson and lerscdf were, truly sisters. ‘But notwith- 
standing all this, notwithstanding the lamentations she had 
been accustomed to hear concerning his aversion to a college 
life, and Ins very blaraablc frolic of secreting liimself for noai-ly 
a year from the knowledge of his attached though somewhat 
|)ertinacious guardian, notwithstanding all this, Mrs. Hubert 
both liked and esteemed the youth. His teinler devotkra to 
his young orjdian sister ; ^liis'n^pentancq for the wrong-hea l 1 
obstinacy of his concealment expressed with such manly fraak- 
ness; his joyous, yet g(;ntle spirit, and the bright intelligence 
which* sparkled through every lively sally, had won from lu;r 
approva^.^ that she wa.^, aware -w'as rapidly approaching to 
aiiection, and the more rapidly beeriusc her husband shared it. 
Neither of them, pw'haps, were insensible to the evident ad- 
miratiour with wliich I^izabeth had inspired him, and, though 
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as yet the subject had never been named between them, neither 
of them felt indifierent about it, or unaware that it was hardly 
possible any man could |)ropose for her that they should be 
more cordially inclined to approve. All this was tcji) fully in 
Mrs. Hubert’s head to make it at all easy for her to reply to her 
daughter’s question. Elizabeth watched her mother’s coun- 
tenance during this interval, and, at length. She repeated, “ Is 
it possible, mamma, to account for it otherwise? ” 

Thus forced to speak, she said, “ Fotgive me, Elizabeth, but I • 
must have better authority than yours before I believe it. Lord 
Mucklcbury is a professed jester — he probably meant to mystify 
you — or it is possible that amidst his flights and flourishes you 
have misunderstood him. So I shall not set down Sir. Henry 
Seymour as th^ Jiance of Miss O’Donagough, till I have learnt it 
from some other quarter than the facetious Lord Mucklebury.” 

So sjiying, Mrs. Hubert rose, and, having received a very 
fervent kiss from her silent daughter, left her room, and im- 
mediately repaired to that of Miss Seymoiu*. 

The poor girl had thrown herself upon the bed, and, as it 
seemed, liad actually cried herself to sleep. She started up as 
Mrs. Hubert approached the bed, anti uttering sometjiing about 
being quite ashamed of her laziness, stood up, to hear what her 
kind friend was come to say to her. 

“.My dear Caroline,” said Mrs. Hubert, “will you let me 
ask you how your brother fii’st b(.'.came acquainted with the 
O’Houagough family V ” 

An expression of the most painful kind took possession of 
the young giiTs featurtis, ajid after the struggle of a moment, 
her tears began to flow. 

“ I cannot bear to distress you, my dear child,” said Mrs. 
Hubert, “ nor can I comprehend how niy question can do it. 
You are, of couree, aAvare that Mrs. O’Donagough is a relation 
of mine, but both lier husband and herself are persons so httle 
likely to fall in jdmr brother’s w^ay, that I feel curious to know 
the origin of their acquaintance.” 

Instead of re])lying, Miss Seymour only j^ermitted her tears 
1 1 flow afresh, and hid her face in her pocket-handkerchief. 

My dear Caroline ! This emotion is most extraordinary ! 

If the idea of* this acquaintance is so painful to you, why did 
you appear so eager, my dear, to be included in it ?,” 

“ For my brother’s sake, JMrs. Hubert, for his sake only ; 
surely you must guess — * 

‘‘ Thai 1 should never seek the acquaintance for my own^' jvere 
the words which w'oidd have followed, had not the young lady, 
recollecting that Mrs, O’Dodagough was the aunt of her kind 
hostess, suddenly stopped herself, amidst* blushes and rcSewed 
agihition. 

Mrs. Hubert waited for a moment to ^ ’A she would go on, 

U 
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bvit finding slie did not, she dropped the hand she had taken, 
and saying, with a sigh which she could not repress, “ Yes, my 
poor Cai’oline, I do guess,” left the room. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

As Mrs. O’Donagough descended the stairs from Mrs. Hubert’s 
drawing-room, she suddenly recollected the existence of hei- be- 
loved brother Mr. Willoi/ghby ; and, with a little inward laugh 
of delight at remembering how very niuch she was now above 
caring for the kindness and patronage of any little old man in 
the world, she stopped short in her passage througli the liall, 
though.it was ringing with the sound of “ Mrs. O’Honagongh’s 
carriage,” and demanded of the porter the address of this, till 
now, very precious connection. 

On being infonncxl that Mr. Willoughby resided in Paik- 
lane, she determined to “take him,” as she told Patty, and the 
Misses l^erkins, in her way to Hyde Park, where she inlendi'd 
to regale the world of fashion for half an hour by the sight of 
herself and her bright-eyed daughter. Could the genth! Mr. 
Willoughb}’: have had the slightest glimpse of fore-knowledge as 
to who was making her rattling, dashing way towards him, it 
is probable that, despite all his conjugal respect for the memory 
of his firet lady, he would have retired to his be(hroom, and de- 
clared liimself, very truly perhaps, too ill to see any one. Por 
the impres.sion left by his adventures at Brighton was terrible, 
and of the kind not likely to evaporate by the process of medi- 
tation. But though in all the ordinary affairs of life it may be 
very truly said, that — 

Old ♦'xperh no.e do<h attain 

To .something I ke orjplietic .‘strain, 

yet in this case it would have hd him altogethoT wrong. A 
chanf^e had come over Mrs. O’Donagough, which insured liis 
safety more effectually than any bolts and bars could have done, 
for bad her feelings .still retained tire same ardent w'armth to- 
wards him, such impediments would hardly have rendered him 
safe. But now the temjx^st of her love tvas elf(«tually stilled, an 1 
all that remained of the violent emotions which liad so strongly 
moved her, was a <iignified yet conde.sccnding politeness, wliie.li, 
her dress also being taken into consideration, was sui'o to keep 
Mm from any furtlier perso*nal violenc^g . , 

Fortunately the milu old gentleman was not alone, wdien his 
drawing-room door was gently opened by his well -taught .sit- 
vant, and the names of Mrs. and Mi^. O’Donagough pronounced. 
His daughter, Mre. Ste/ilieiison, was seated beside his arm-ch;vir, 
and ai he involuntarily exclaimed, “ Oh dear ! oh dear ! ” she 
cheered him by replying, “ Never mind, papa ! I’ll stay w ith 
you*; i want to see Ijer again immensely. I am told she is 
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come into a great fortune, and tliat she is ten thousand times a 
grcjiter curiosity than ever.” 

These words were hardly whispered, before the subject of 
them swam into the room radiant with rouge, and glossy as the 
richest satin could make her. Had she found Mr. Willoughby 
alone, it is very likely she might have been able to speak 
plain, and that a few moderate affectionate inquiries would 
have sufficed to satisfy her feelings, and to display as much of 
her. changed circumstances as the occasion required; but the 
sight of Mrs. Stephenson inspired her with very different 
thoughts and purposes. She remembered how«the noble spirit 
on wliich she ])rided herself had been shaken by the crowd in 
green and gold ; and more bitterly still did she remember how 
often the ajiplication of the little lady’s eye-glass had stood in 
the stead of every other salutation, when she had met her amidst 
the crowded promenades of Brighton. How her heart at tliat 
moment throbbed with thankfulness as she remembered that the 
lace on her mantlet cost a guinea a yard ! 

But h(*r throat swelled, externally and internally too ; a 
third chin su) )ervenod, and the clearness of her articulation was 
considerably alfected. Patty followed, looking, ])asf all contm- 
diction, exceedingly handsome, but as much like a gentlewoman 
as a ringleted head in a hairdresser’s shop window. 

“Mow do, dear sirV” said Mrs. O’Donagough, lispingly, 
and holding out a single finger as she approached the idolise<l 
brother-in-law of former days. “ I know you are but a poor 
creature as to health, and therefore I havp waived all ceremony, 
and come to incjuirc for you without taking any notice of your 
not having waited upon me. Never mind about getting up; 
perha])s you hav(^ got the gout. There, there, sit down, anti 
keep yourself qnit^t ; you look dreadfully tliin, to be sure, but 
yet I may }>ay you a compliment upon your complexion : i|' you 
ain’t flushed, yorive got a. capital colour. But perhaps you may 
lie heated, sir V Dear me,! what a monstrous small room you 
have got ! W’hen you are well enough to come and see me, sir, 
in OuT'zon-street, you will quite enjoy the size of my rooms.” 

Inexprt'.ssibly relieved, Sir, Willonghby replied with great 
kindness of manner that he was very glad she had mot with a 
house she liked, and hoped Mr. 0’l)onagougli and the young 
lady were quite well. « 

Tou do notreinembcfrme, Mrs. O’Honagough? ” said Mrs. 
Stephenson, laughing ; “ we have never met since we left 
Brighton, and tlio gaieties of London have put all your fdnner 
acquaintances out of your heSd. I hope I see you very well ? ” 

“ Yeas — perfectly well, I thank you. • I adore ‘Lond(|'i, and 
never really enjoyed my health till we settled here,” replied Mrs. 
O’Donagough. 

“ It does, in truth, seem to have agreed with you extrenfely. 

u 2 
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You look charmingly plump and wetf, and so do^ your daughter 
too ; she is so wonderfully grown and improved, that I should 
not have known her without hearing her named. Have you 
seen your cousin Compton, lately, Miss Patty ? ” 

“No, ma’am,” said hliss Patty, very sulkily. 

“ Indeed ? That is too bad of him ! ” rejoined the mischievous 
lady, “ for he is in the Guards now, and constantly in town.” 

“ Is he ? ” said Mrs. O’JIonagough, in a tone of rather languid 
indiflerence ; “ I wonder I liave never heard Seymour mention 
him. But Henry knows,” she added, with a slight laugh, “ that 
I never patronise mere boys.” 

“ Who is Henry V Are you speaking of Sir Henry Seymour ? ” 
said Mrs. Stephenson, half amused and half puzzled. 

“ Yeas — Sir Henry Seymour ; your brother Sir Edward’s 
ward, you know. He is a great friend of ours,” she added, after 
a pause, and Avith her eyes very fully directed to Patty. 

“ Impossible 1 ” had very nearly escaped Mrs. Stephenson’s 
lips in return ; for she understood the look, and the accent too, 
exactly as it was intended she should do, and Imving ideas of her 
own on the subject of Sir Henry Seymour, which rendered the 
information they conveyed' extremely far from agreeable, she 
had some difficulty not to pronounce a flat contradiction. But 
having thought better of it before the word was spoken, she only 
said, “ Have you knoAvn him long ? ” 

“ Oh ! yes,” was the reply ; but these two little words were 
spoken in a very skilful manner, and said much. 

Had hlrs. Stephenson been rather less warm-hearted and 
warm-headed, she might have given Sir Henry Seymour the 
advantage of a little more consideration of probabilities than she 
did upon hearing this “ Oh ! yes.” But she looked at the great 
brilliant staring beiiuty opposite to her, and remembering the 
pale unobtrusive loveliness of Elizabeth, permitted herself to 
tingle to the fingers’ ends with indignation, while she I'cceivcd 
the impression thet the man whom she had fixed upon in her 
heart for her nephew, was adoring 'the meretricious goddess 
instead of the genuine angel. 

If not reasonable enough to acquit him, however, she st)oiV 
recovered sufficient discretion to conceal what she felt, and con- 
soled herself with the belief that she should still be in time to 
give such a caution to her sister Agnes, as miglit check the pre- 
sent intimate intercoui;8e between the young people, befare it 
had gone far enough to compromise the happiness of her dearly 
beloved, and greatly admired niece. 

Notwithstanding Mi’s. Stepljenson’s quickly awakened 
caution, the‘well-contented Mrs. O’Donagough saw that she had 
made 'an impression ; and skilfully passed on to other themes, 
not ha#ng any wish or intention of fixing the imputation which 
sh&.ha^ suggested at more deeply than might sufliee to plagm 
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the faithless Sir Henry a litlie, and add a feather to her daughter’s 
coronet of conquests, without committing herself by any positive 
assertions. 

“ I suppose you don’t plague yourself about goilig to court 
now, Mr. Willoughby ? it’s a (breadful bore, isn’t it ? But that’s 
one of the troubles which having a daughter to bring out 
occasions ! ” said Mrs. O’Donagough, with a sigh ; then turning 
abruptly to Mrs. Stefthenson, she ad^ed, “ When is Elizabeth 
Hubert to be presented ? ” 

It IS probable that this question, preceded as it was by the 
hint of Mrs. O’Donagough’s own intentions, fnight not have 
received a very direct answer, had it not been that the fair lady 
to whom it was addressed was entirely lost in reverie, and quite 
unconscious of everything that had been said since Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough’s insidious “ Oh ! yes,” had entered her ears. Without 
any hesitation, therefore, she replied, with a slight start from, 
the suddenness of the address, “ At the next drawing-room.” 

“ Well, Patty, we must not indulge to-day in a long gossip 
with yf)ur good uncle ; we must be off, dear, or positively we 
shall not get through what we liaye to do ; Lady Susan always 
keeps me such an age ! Adieu ! brother Willoughby ! Come 
and see us, there’s a good man — it wdll do you a vast deal of 
good, (h'pend upon it. Changing the air is always good for an 
invalid ; and most certainly you can hardly have a greater 
change than from this little bit of a room to our suite of draw- 
ing-rooms in CTirzon -street. Good morning, Mrs. Stephenson ; 
of course I shall be vastly happy to see you, if you choose to call. 
Ceremony between such very near connections is quite ridicu- 
lous. Good morning.” 

Mrs. Stephenson was lost in ^tonishment, Mr. Willoughby 
in delight, at the prodigious change which unknown cir- 
cumstances had wrought in the style and manners of Mrs. 
O’Donagongh. , * 

“ What in the world does all this mean, papa? ” exclaimed 
th(‘ still pretty Nora, Jis ?ioon as the door was closed upon her. 

“ Slie has ceased to hug you, does not appear to retain the 
slightest awe of me, and both herself and her Brobdignag 
beauty are dyessed a peindre, that is to say, their dresses are 
]>erfect. But iin fortunately for such folks, there is no Madame 
anyPaing who has taken out a patent for disclosing the secret of 
j)ulting them on. 'J’hajik heaven? tl^^t is a power still exclu- 
sively reserved a nous autres^ and not aU the Reform Bills in the 
world can take it from us.” • 

“ Dearest Nora ! that ig all very true, I believe,” said her 
father, rousing himself from the agitgtion occawoned by the 
sudden ai)parition of Mrs. O’Donagough, and profusei)'' steep- 
ing his handkerchief in eau de Cologne ; “ but whs# are the 
peculiarities of dress, compared to thos^ of rasinner ? T dp as- 
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sure you, my dear, that I have thi^ery greatest desire to bo 
kind and cordial to all with whom I became connected by my 
first marriage. I have very particular reasons for wishing it. 

But this good Mrs. O’Donagough’s manner used to be- 

however, there is no occasion to say anything more about that 
now ; I am very thankful, Nora, very thankful, indeed, that it 
is quite changed. I really hope, my dear, from their dress and 
appearance altogether, th£^t some considerable fortune has come 
to them. It must be on the husband’s side, for I am pretty sure 
there was no chance of such a thing on hers. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Compton certaiiily is a woman of good fortune — ^but I think I 
have understood ” 

“ Oh ! yes, papa ; Mrs. Elizabeth Compton’s fortune is 
disposed of elsewdiere ; none of the satins and laces come from 
her — I am really dying with curiosity to find out what it all 
means. By your leave, cher papa ! I will ring the bell. I must 
positively make a few inquiries. Be so good as to send my page 
up stairs,” was the order given when a servant answered the bell. 

“ Ah <ja, Achille ? Vous avez des yeux, mon enfant. 
Dites-moi un peu quelle sorte d’equipage etait-il qui vient de 
partir? ” 

“ Superbe, Madame.” 

“ Et les gens ? les chcvaux ? ” 

“ Superbes, Madame ; tout <5tait superbe — ^parfaitement bien 
montd.” 

“ C’est bon. Va-t-en.” 

“ Now is not this most extraordinary, papa ? Do you re- 
member Mrs. O’Donagough’s style of trotting about Brighton ? 
Oh ! you must — for how often did she make you trot with her ? 
And you hear what her present style is ! Is it not mysterious ? ” 

“ No, my dear ; not if Mr, O’Donagough has got a fortune 
left him.” 

“ Tnat is true, certainly ; and yet, in all case's of that kind, 
one is pretty sure to hear of the fortune first, and gee the effect 
of it afterwards.” 

“ That makes no great difference, Nora. They could not 
spend all this money if they had not got it ; and I am certain 
nobody can feel more inclined to rejoice at their good fortune 
than I do.” 

“ Did you Observe what she said about Sir Henry Seyihour, 
papa V ” 

“ Not very much, Nora ; I was really selfish enough to be 
thinking of myself, and of the great comfort of her being more 
quiet in her manners,” replied the gentle Mr. Willoughby. 

“ I shall vfeit her, papa, I am quite determined upon it.” 

“ "D&J my dear ; it will be very good-natured of you.” 

“ Berlilps not quite that,” said Mrs. Stephenson laughing ; 
“ nev€srtheless, my motive is not a bad one either — ^I cannot 
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comprehend the thing at an — Seymour, of all men in the world ! 
I must throw some light upon all this, papa, and I know not 
any mode of doing this, so effectual, as introducing my own 
radiant presence into the scene of action.” * 

“ If there be a mystery, Nora,” replied her father, “ I cer- 
tainly can name no better investigator than yourself ; but I 
suspect you will find none. My good sister-in-law has by some 
means or other grown, rich, and this, somehow or other, has 
rendered her less affectionate, or, at any rate, less demonstrative. 

“ I do not think I should mind asking her to dinner now, if 
you and Agnes will arrange it all for me.” * 

“ Very well, papa ; nomt verrons. And now, good bye ; I 
have a thousan^things to tliink about and to do.” 

So had Mrs. O’Donagough. On re-entering her carriage 
she seated herself with an ener^ of descent that severely tried 
the temper of the springs, and set the two Miss Perkinses 
swinging. “ I have got that much out of her, at any rate, 
Patty, haven’t I, my dear? ” said she, dismissing her extra chin, 
and recovering her voice. 

“ About M iss Elizabeth’s going to court, mamma ? Yes, I did 
want to get at that, and now we have it, safe and sure,” replied 
Patty, joyously. “ I must say I shall enjoy going the same day 
that slie does. She is such a quiz of a girl ! and oh ! so proud 
and .stiff, Matilda ! I am sure she would make you. both sick if 
you could see her ; she is ten times worse than slie was at 
Brighton.” 

“ I'lie Lord forbid, Patty ! for see her they shall, you may 
depend upon that. Upon my life, girls, she has no more colour 
than my pocket handkerchief, and though I won’t pretend to 
say tliat her features are bad, I give you my honour that she’s 
no more to be compared to Patty, than chalk to chec^. But 
here we are, •girls — out with ye all ! this is the court-dress 
maker’s, and now you shall see if I don’t make Donny’s shiners 
gallop : he told me to spare nothing in our court-dresses, and 
I don’t intend it. Dear Lady Susan ! what should we do without , 
her ! I promised I would send her a plume exactly the same as 
my own — and that shall be one of the handsomest that ever was 
seen at St. James’s. She disserves it, dear kind soul ! for if she 
hed not ofiered to present us I should have had to ask some of 
my own nasty stiff-backed relations * and, after aU, you know, 
there is not one of them that is the daughter of an earl. She 
shall have her feathers, dgar old soul ! she may (iepemPupon it, 
and her table too, every night if she likes it, with her own stakes 
and her own party.” 

This fateful effusion was confidentially uttered tlie ear of 
Miss Louisa Perkins (now promoted to the regular, #5ut by no 
means sinecure place of Mrs. O’Doffagough’s toady) hs they 
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walked together up the stairs which led to Madame Bon^ton’s 
splendid show-rooms. 

“Oh! what a sight! did you ever!” exclaimed Patty, as 
she entere«l' this fairy-land of woman’s wishes, and of woman’s 
dreams, embodied and tangible. 

“ Dear me ! how beautiful ! ” cried Miss Louisa. 

“ Oh ! goodness ! how lovely ! ” sighed Miss Matilda. 

“ Can you fancy any woman looking quite ugly in that 
angelic bonnet ? y demanded Patty. 

“ Let me see Madame Boneton herself,” commanded Mrs. 
O’Donagough. «. 

These last words were not spoken in a tone to be neglected, 
not to mention that the elegant young lady wht> rei)lied to them 
had seen the splendid equipage from winch the speaker 
descended. 

“ Madame will be here immediately,” said the elegant young 
lady. “ She is at tliis moment engaged with the Diudiess of 
Liddesdale respecting her only daugliter, the bwiutiful Lady 
Isabella’s presentation dress. But she must have nearly tiuished, 
for they have been here a long time.” ^ 

“Isn’t it lucky, Louisa?” whispered Mrs. (fT)onagough ; 
“ now we shah be able to find out exactly the right thing. One 
beautiful only daughter going to Im) presentetl, especially as she 
seems to be of suitable rank, may safely serve as a pattern for 
another. Let us sit down here, Louisa, wliile we wait. Isn’t 
it all lovely ? ” 

“ Lovely indeed ! ” responded Miss Louisa. 

“To be sure I do sometimes think,” said Mrs. O’Donagough 
with a fulness of satisfaction which for the moment banished 
all reserve, and made her almost think aloud, “ I do some- 
times think, Louisa, that gieat abilities, thorough real cleverness 
I mean, is a better fortune for a girl, that is supposing she is 
tolerably well-looking, than almost any moneys in the world. 
You know I open my heart to you about every tiling, and there- 
fore I don’t mind telling you that my father and mother, not- 
withstanding their high birth, and great gentility, had no more 
light to expect that 1 should ever be in such a place as this, 
ordering court-di-csses for myself and my daughter, than you 
have to be queen of England. Oh ! dear I — how well 1 remember 
going shopping^in our little town, where my father was t he rector. 
It was a very fine living, and a magnificen ^ parsonjigc-house ; but 
I do so well remember my contrivances to get handsome ball-dresses 
for myself and my sister Sophy — ha ! Iia ! ha ! — I can’t contrive 
to make you exactly understand all about it, but to be sure I have 
managed, from* that time* to this, to get on monstrous well.” 

A mbvement in an inner room, and then the stately march 
of three piulies out of it, followed by Madame Boneton, an- 
nounced that the consultation was broken up ; and in another 
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mmute, the elegant yonng lady having whispered soraething in 
the ear of the imperial-looking mistress of the establishment, 
Mrs. O’Donagough’s highest state of felicity began, by seeing 
that august personage approach her, and hearing the enticing 
words, “ What may I have the honour of showing you, ma’am? ” 

“ I wish to sec whatever you have of the very best and high- 
est style, by way of court-dress. Presentation dresses — that is, I 
mean, for my daughter ; of course I ^o not mean that I have never 
been presented — that would be a good joke, Louisa, wouldn’t it ? 
But nevertheless I wish that my own dress should be superb, and 
that of my daughter something nearly equal tp it. By the way, 
what did the Duchess of Liddesdale order for Lady Isabella?” 

Tliis was said in Mrs. O’Donagough’s best manner, and if 
overheard by her husband would unquestionably have won from 
him the cordial exclamation of “ Well d(me, my Barnaby ! ” Its 
effect on Madame Boneton was just what she intended. 

“ You know her grace, madam?” 

“ We meet at every party throughout the season, but I won’t 
tell you that we are great friends, which I dare say you saw as 
she p{isse<^ But the fact is, my. daughter has stood in the way 
of Lady iJll^lla more than once, and the foolish«duchess cannot 
forgive it. I don’t care a straw for that, however, it only piques 
me to keep up the rivalship. I often say that the duchess’s 
jealousy of my daughter will make the fortune of my dress- 
makei's. What has been ordered ? you must positively teU me, 
Madame Boneton, what has been ordefed to-day for Lady 
Isabella?” 

JVLidame !l^neton was almost as' clever a woman as Mrs. 
Barnaby, and immediately gave such a description of the noble 
young lady’s dress as enabled her to dispose of various articles 
for wliich she was rather particularly anxious to obtain a sale, 
and tlie business ended by a di*es8 being ordered for Miss Patty, 
and for her 'iiamma likewise, both of wliich wereingeniflusly con- 
trived in such a manner as to accommodate more embroidery, more 
flowers, more fringe, more tassels, more spangles, and more lace, 
than any two liresscs ever carried before into a royal presence. 

It would be too difficult to describe justly the swelling joj^ 
the broadly -smiling contentment, the swimming ecstasy of Mre. 
O’Donagough, as she made her last conge to Madame Boneton, 
for any wise pen to attempt it. She hardly felt the ground be- 
neath her feet as she* descended to her carriage, though had the 
ground beneath her feet been sentient, the unconsciousness could 
not have been reciprocal, for not only did the high consciousness 
of wliat slie had been a^ut dilate her majestic person to the 
eye, but it gave a firmness to he* tread which might have 
rivalled the sublime march of an elephant. 

“ Let this plume of feathers follow me to my carriage,” she 
said ; “I mean it as a present to a ftiend, and will leave it as I 
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go home ; ranember that every direction I have given be accu- 
rately followed. The slightest inaccuracy will be remarked ; and 
as expense is no object, let every article be perfect, absolutely 
perfect in it» kind.” 

The two Miss Perkinses, intimate as they were with Mrs. 
O’Donagough, had never seen her at anything like this degree of 
elevation before ; there was a sort of sublime excitement in all 
her looks and words that aUnost made them tremble, and which, 
added to the orders they had heard her give, made them follow 
her down stairs, with feelings of veneration almost too profound 
to be pleasant, ^-veii Patty herself was perhaps a little aston- 
ished, but she had too much inherited firmness of spirit to be 
overwhelmed by it. 

“ Isn’t mamma a first-rate thorough -goer ? ” she said to her 
friend Matilda, wdiilo waiting for Mrs. O'Donagough’s not 
very easy introduction of herself into her carriage. “ How she 
has wriggled papa out of his stingy ways, to be sure ! ” 

Between the dwelling of Mi-s. Boneton, wdiich was in St. 
James’s-street, to that of Lady Siisan Deerwell, which w^as 
situated in Green-street, Grosyenor-square, Mrs. Qjponagough 
never uttered a word ; it Ls j)r6bable that her feeli^^ were too 
big for utterance. When the servant’s inquiry for her ladyship 
was answered by the single word “ Yes,” Mrs. O’Donagough broke 
this (jxpressive silence by earnestly ejaculating “ Thank God ! ” 
and having, as usual on all visiting occasions, told the dear 
Perkinses to sit still and amuse themselves till she came back, 
she proceeded, followed by Patty and the })luine, up the 
narrow staircase, to the dirty little drawing-ro<j^ of her noble 
friend. 

Lady Susan was sitting, as was her wont, in an old-fashioned 
shabby-looking arm-chair, which, like all the rest of her furni- 
ture, had more of that sort of antiquity about it which results 
from lon^ and constant use, tlian from the well-*preserved, or 
well-imitated stateliness of the renaissance. Her ladyship’s cap 
was of exceedingly dirty blonde, and her ladyshi]->’s gown of 
exceedingly long- worn satin. A cat, in better case than any- 
thing else in the apartment, was scatetl in a chair opjK)site to 
her, while on a perch close by it, all natural ho-stility between 
the parties appearing to be extinguished, screamed a magnifi- 
cent cockatoo. The note of Ayelcome uttered by this amiable 
creatijre rendered all other ..greetings for^iiome time inaudible, 
but at length it betook itself to silently nodding its head, and 
then her ladyship was heard to say, “ Never mind, never mind 
the bird. There, sit down, sit dowiT both of you, but don’t 
disturb the cat. ‘■•Take thaA chair, my girl, that one out there ; 
I can’t ha^^e my cat disturbed.” 

How ^re you, my dearest Lady Susan ? ” said Mrs. 
'O’Donagough, in an accent of deferential affection ; “ is that 
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abominable rheumatism that tormented you so last nigbt, more 
quiet to-day ? ” 

“ I don’t know, I am sure, anything about it just now, for 
I’ve been busy — I’ve been making out ray card adbount for the 
last month. But I tell you what, Mrs. O’Donagough, the tea 
you gave me last night was most abominable — so weak, I mean. 
You must recollect, if you please, that if I come to your house 
to play cards, I do it out of pure kindness, of course, to give a 
good style to your rooms, you know — 1^ tluiii I must have tea 
that will keep me awake, remember. !!]^3sitively will not play 
without it.” r 

“ To be sure not, my dearest Lady Susan ! Good heaven ! 
of course I I am so very much obliged to you for naming it ! it’s 
BO like you ! such kindness ! so very friendly ! I am sure I can 
never thank you enough ! ” 

This series of exclamations acted much as her ladyship’s own 
hand did upon the back of her ladyship’s own cat, which, jealous 
it may be, of the near and passing approach of the visitor, was 
come to look after her own intmest, and now sat in the venerable 
Bpi lister’s In short, Mrs. .O’Donagough ’s gentle touches 

so I'ar rubbed down the temper of the old lady, th?it she said with 
rather unusual civility, “ Well ! and what do vou come for now? ” 

“ Give me that box, Patty !” said Mrs. O’Donagough, with- 
out making any direct reply. “ Here, m^ deari'st Lady Susan, 
is the real object of my coming. May I flatter myself that th{«e 
feathers suit your taste V ” 

“ They are well enough for feathere,” replied the noble, but 
very sour-looking maiden ; “ but it is quite nonsense, and out of 
the question, if you suppose I can stick them on by way of a 
head-dress to go to court. That may do all very well for a 
young girl, like your blowsy miss there, with a cart-load of curls 
on her heiid, but you know well enough it won’t do for me ; I 
must have a lap to wear with them, if they are to be of*any use.” 

“ Of course, my dgarest Lady Susan, 1 never dreamt of any- 
thing else ; but as I observed to Patty, as we drove along to 
Madame Boneton’s, it would not do at all for me to take the 
liberty of buying your ladyship a cap, till your ladyship had 
been kind* enough to tell me what sort of one your ladyship 
would like.” 

“ Why, for that matter, there’s no such gfeat variety, Mrs. 
O’Donagough. The* only qiiestioi* is between Brussels point 
and blonde, and I like the Brussels point best.” 

“And Brussels point it sliall be, my dearest Lady Susan. 
And now about the day* you know. The next drawing-room 
is fixed, Madame Boneton tells me,* for the 29th — I hope that 
will suit your ladyship ? ” 

“ Suit ? humph ! I can’t very well say it suii'i me Mrs. 
O’Donagough, for the plain truth is;p>I have got no suit at all. 
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It’s years and years since I last went to court, and I tlioilght 
you knew that I should never have dreamed of going now, with 
no earthly motive hut just to present you and your daughter. 
I should neyer have dreamed of going, if you had not promised 
that I should have no trouble at aU about it, and what’s more, I 
won’t neither. Really I have no notion of it, it is quite too bad.” 

“ My dearest Lady Susan ! ” began the Mghtened Mrs. 
O’Donagough, “you luive^pnlyto say exactly what you want 
and wish, and Madame Boneton shall send it in without your 
having the least tfoul^ in the world. Will your ladyship have 
the great kindnes^ to give me a little list of everything you would 
like to hfive, and I will see to it, without giving your ladysliip 
the least atom of trdlible in the world ” ? 

“ There is no need of a list, Mrs. O’Bonagough,” replied 
the old lady, taking a long pinch of snuff ; “ I only want a 
proper dress to go to court in. *Thc train must be black velvet, 
and the jietticoat satin ; I don’t care twopence about the colour. 
Only don’t forget the gloves and shoes, you know.” 

“ I will forget nothing, dearest Lady Susan ! You wdll go 
with us, then, on the 29th ? ” 

“ Yes, if a’l my things are sent in properly. Without my 
having any trouble about it, I will.” 

“ Good morning, then, dearest Lady Susan ! I will take care 
that everything shall be right. Good morning.” 

“ Take the plume back with you, for mercy’s sake. I can’t 
think how you could be so thoughtless ! How do you suppose 
my old Alice would like to have the plague of fastening it in V ” 

“ To be sure ! what a* fool I am ! so very thoughtless ! Take 
the box again, Patty, — Good morning, dearest Lady Susan ! ” 

“ Good bye. There, that will do — I hate shaking hands. 
Take care that I get some good tea tliis evening, Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough ; don’t go and forget that.” 

“ Depend upon it, dearest Lady Susan ! depend upon it ; ” 
and with these words Mrs. O’Donagough at length tore herself 
from her most valued friend. 

“ To be sure notliing ever w'as more kind and flattering than 
•vlear Lady Susan Deerwell’s behaviour to Patty and me. People 
may call it illiberal, or affected if they will, but I ^do like the 
nobihty, and it is no good to deny it,” said Mrs. O’Donagough 
as soon as she »was re-seated in her carriage ; and she then 
added./ “ I hope you won’t be fired with P; little more driving. - 
you two I mean, Louisa and Matilda — for you will have to get 
home to.rBrompton, you know ; but I really must go down to 
Madame Bon(5ton’s again.” 

Her obsequious friends, of course, assured her that the 
neatest j^easure they could have was to go about with her. 
On again reaching the portico of this votary- thronged temple 
of £aSi|pnf Mrs. 0’Don|gough, in her usual unceremonious 
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manner of settling all things in which the dear, good PerKiuses 
were concerned, proclaimed tliat she did not wish them again to 
enter it with her, and taking Patty, with the footman and the 
box, mounted to the shrine, before which the priestesses were 
still performing their respective offices. The most exact and 
satisfactory orders were then given respectin|f the court-dress of 
Lady Susan Deerwell; with a hint, in conclusion, that her 
ladyship did not wish her ladyship’^ bill to be be sent in to her 
ladyship till Christmas, at wliich season her ladyship always 
settled all her ladyship’s accounts. 

“• Good gracious, mamma ! ” whispered Patty, as they 
descended the stairs, “ how frightened the md woman will be 
when the bill is sent in ; I thought you were goin^ ta make her 
a present of it all, and I am sure she thought so too.” 

“ I dare say she did, my de-jir,” replied JMrs. O’Donagough, 

“ and I had my suspicions that "'you might fall into the same 
mistake, and it was just for that reason that I made you come 
up, and left the Perkinses in the carriage, because I hope it wiU 
be a useful lesson to you, Patty. W'hcn people have a great 
object in view', my dear, and your papa says our going to court 
is a very great object, they shodld always mak» use of every 
means in their power to bring it about. But when it is done, 
Patty, they of course owe it to themselves to take care that the 
sacrifices they have made to obtain it should become as 
little injurious to them as possible. This is the principle upon 
which 1 have just acted, and you may depend upon it, rny dear 
child, that without firm and steatlfast principles of action, no' 
one will ever get honourably and prosperously through life.” 

“That’s all very well, mamma,” replied Patty ; “but 111 
bet you five pounds the old lady will never speak to you again 
after she finds out the trick you have played her.” 

“ Well, my dear,” returned her mother, with great dignity 
and composijre, “ and wdiat difference will it make to me 
whether she does or no V I choose to have a person of title to 
introduce me at St. Jjtmes's : to obtain this, I submit to endure 
consideiable annoyance, and to sufter many inconveniences. 
Good — 1 ought to do this ; 1 should be unwise if I ffid not.* 
But the object once obtained, should I be wise to submit still to 
these annoyances? No, Patty ; wliat was wise before, would be 
foiiy after, and render me totally unworthy of the confidence your 
lather reposes in me. Bemeinbor 511 t^iis, my dear girl, and always 
act, as much as possibh;, in conformity to my example.” 

At this moment Mrs. O’Bonagough’s carriage, wjiich had 
been obliged to make wajtfor another, recovered its place before 
the door, and the mother and daughter eiitered it, the happier, 
and the better, for the delay ; for the yomig lady fc^t that she 
had listened to wdiat might be very useful to her, one day or 
other, while the eld***- ‘uxe enjoyed the :^ost delightful satj^action 
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that can warm a parent’s heart — ^namely, the consciousness of 
having established an excellent principle in the breast of a child. 

CHAPJ ER XXXI. 

Two of the most exciting events that her greatly-varied life 
had given rise to, were at this time rapidly aj)proaching^Irs. 
O’Donagongh. The first was being presented, together with 
her young daughter, at the court of her sovereign ; the ^ther, 
the giving her iirsf ball at home. 

After a very long delilieration, it was decided that both these 
momentous events sliould take |)lace on one and the same day. 
There were tiime i-casons against this arrangement, but there 
were more for it ; and moreover, of the latter number were the 
two overpowering facts, first, that, with the excejrtiou of the 
train, the whole court dress mtght be worn by both ladies at 
the ball, and secondly, that having assembled together everybody 
tliey knew, no other opportunity would be so favourable for 
making the important circumstance of their presentation gene- 
rally known. 

This point <once settled, tlfe wdiole body and soul of Mrs. 
0’Donagoi‘igh AVere offered up with a sort of desperate intensity 
to the business of prc'paration. Far different indeed, and 
triumphantly did she reimmiber the dilfercnce, wercj her prepa- 
rations now, from what they had been the Ifist time she antici- 
pated the pleasure of seeing her “ own relations, '' jis she ever 
describ(!d both families of Stei»hensons, as wdl as (leneral 
Hubert’s. Perhai>s the only jHiint of resemIdance was, that the 
“dear good Perkinses” were aiding and assisting at lioth ; 
and here therc.^ certainly was no change, — for at Itrighton they 
had devoted themselves wholly and solely to do Mrs. O'Dona- 
gough’s will and pleasure, ami so they did now. Miss Matilda, 
indeed, wfts no longer the same animated creature die avus then, 
for she h<ad, ever since the unhappy affair of Mr. Foxcroft, 
entirely changed her style of dress, and ner tone of mannt'rs. 
Instead of pale pink ribbons, and variegated Avreaths of roses 
attid geraniums, she now confined herself wholly to Avhite muslin, 
and the dark, but gracious, decoration of la fienr Jes vcuccs. 
Her style of conversation, and, indeed, her whole deportment, 
had undergone a change equally remarkable. She sighed a great 
deal, and very seldom laughed,'’ and though it is possible that 
in her tHe-'a-tele intercourse with her ever-faithful Patty, some 
traces of her former gay disposition might recur, slie had 
decidedly assumed to the eyes of all others that most interesting 
character, a disappointed young lady. Her first meeting with 
Mr. Foxcr(fft had been a little awkward, but the gentleman, 
ayant pris sa partie, exhibited so little consciousness that any- 
thing perticular had ever passed between them, that at 
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length the two Miss Perkinses niacle up their miiuls not to 
care a farthing about it either ; and had it not been that Miss 
Matilda had a little prematurely communicated to most of her 
friends and acquaintance the probability of her sqpn changing 
her name, the Mdiite dress and la flettr des vcuiies miglit liave been 
altogether omitted. Perhaps, however, it was better that things 
should be us they were. The white gowns, and la jleur des 
veuves, produced together a sort of transition state, fi-om which 
it was much easier for Miss Matil(?d to tauerge again into the 
bright light of l(,)ve and hope, than it woirid have been had 
their picturesque and gentle sadness never been assumed. Mrs. 
O’Donagough’s ball appeare<l extremely likety to restore the 
fair mourner to rainbow tints and frolic smiles, if. anything 
could ; a7id in feet, after a few' days of doubtful gladness, 
during whicli slie had listened almost in silence to Patty’s 
joy(ms anticij)ations of this day of days, her s])irit yiidded itself 
to the delicious impulse of reviving hope, and upon her young 
friend’s exclaiming, “ We’ll wailtz till five in the morning, 
IVIatikla ! see if we w'on’t,” the mists of disappointed tenderness 
disj>ersed, like a cloud before tlie sun, and, j)hoenix-like, she rose 
froju the ashes of tlie flame which had so nearly «onsumed her. 

When the. master of a house says, “ 1 wish you to invite 
everybody you know, and that no expense be spared to 
make tlu' thing go off well,” the (king, let it be ball, rout, fete, 
champetre, or what not, is pretty sure, even in the hands of an 
ordinary female, to be a very dasliittg affeir. Wliat, then, w'aa 
it liki'ly to become in those of ]\irs. O’Donagough V Time 
presses, and pajaT wanes, or whole pages might be filled in a 
very useful and interesting manner, by describing all tlie superb 
devices to whii;h tliat high-sjiirittMl and tasteful lady hail recourse 
in order to make her ball outshine all other balls. ]\Ir. 
O'Donagough Avitnessi'd all this, but brcatlied not a single 
restraining syllable ; indeed, it wais quite etident t4tat his 
object wa.s to fliake a great display, and though his mind Avas 
a good deal occupied by»alfeii s of a private nature, he from time 
to time found leisim* to exclaim in the most encouraging 
tone', “ AVell done, my Piarnuby ! ” On two points only 
did he offer any observation that could be construed into inter- 
ference': the first was concerning tlie third draAving-room, 
wdiieh he informed her must be kept altogethca* sacred to tho 
four or five tiai-d-tables Avhich by*great ingenuity it was wiade 
to accommodate : the second Avas concerning the champagne. 
“I Avill take care,” he said, “that it slndl all be of a proper 
quality ; but you must rejnembtir that a few dozens, Avhich I 
shall set apart, and mark Avith a crossj are kept^exclusively for 
the card-room. And you must remember, likcAvise, iny Ij^aniaby, 
that Richardson, the Aiuiiter, you know, that I have hi^ed occa- 
sionally for that room, must not be caj^ed away for anything 
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else ; I will give Mm his orders as to the manner in which he is to 
wait upon us. And now, my dear, I shall trouble you with no 
further instructions; attend to these, and I will venture to 
predict thatr everything will go well, and perfectly to my satis- 
faction. I have already told you that the longer the dancing 
is kept up the better, and with Patty’s charming spirits, and 
yours, my dear, there will be no difficulty about that.” 

“ None at all, Donny, dear ; never you fear about that,” 
replied his thrice-happy wife ; “ and as for the other things, 
you may depend i:^)on it I will do my best. About Richardson, 
and the wine, an^ all that, of course there will be no difficulty, 
because you will give him yoiu* own orders, and he’s a fellow 
that understands at half a word. But about keeping tlfis 
third room sacred, as you call it^ I am afraid that won’t be 
quite so easy, for you know, Donny, that when the other rooms 
are full, people will be running in here for air, an(j[.'for the 
comfort of the sofas in that beautiful recess, and I am sure I do 
not know how I sliall prevent them.” 

■ “ Never mind, then, my dear ; I’ll manage all that myself. I 

won’t have any candles lighted up in the rec(^ss, jis there gene- 
rally are ; and then, as it is siich an out-of-the-way corner, no- 
body wdli be likely to get to it. I know, however, as well as 
you <io, that the room is sure to be full, particularly at the 
beginning of the evening; but that Avill be of no great conse- 
quence if you will take care to collect all the loiterers wIkHi you 
go down to supi)er. If we get too busy to relish further inter- 
ruption, it will lie easy enough to shut the door.s while you are 
at supper, and lock them, too, if it w'as necessary; of course, if 
any observation was macle, you would just mention that the 
gentlemen are at supper.” 

hlr. O’Donagough knew his admirable wife too w' ell to think 
that after this sliort collocpiy there would be any occasion to 
Bay moHi. From that time his happy Barnaby had the delight 
of proceeding with her pre])arations uncheckeef and uninter- 
rupted l)y a single obsci vntion from him. 

Some speculative pefiple may, porhajis, suspect that, among 
Mrs. O’Donagouglfs widely -spread invitations, some might fail 
of their etfect, and that she would have to sustain many dis- 
appointments ;” but all such are completely mistaken. The 
reasons ■which a“all the world,” with wonderfully few exsep- 
tions/ find for accepting an invitation ,jbo a ball known to. be 
given on a large and hancisonie scale, are more various than “iill 
the woKld” is itself aware of ; whereas the effective objeotions to 
it, if the virtue of the fairinviter luia never been impugned, and 
a few people of fasbion areknowntobeexpcctcxi, are few indcal. 

As t(;v Mrs. O’Douagough, though by no meiins of a doubt- 
ing or timid temper, she herself hardly dared to anticijiato 
the STjccess wluch attended her. For some excellently good 
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reason or other, almost everybody she had ventured to invite 
chose to come, and what with friends, and friends’ friends, her 
list of acceptances far exceeded her hopes. 

So actively and admirably had this highly-giitei lady ma- 
naged her affairs, that when the morning of the 29 th arrived, slie 
found herself perfectly at leisure to indulge in a most luxuri- 
antly long toilet in preparation for her appearance at St. 
tfaines’s. d’lie wom^ who, as all wejl-informed persons know, 
even at the very outsCT of her career, had so well understood what 
the habits of pciople of hushion required, as to* luovide herself 
with a Betty Jacks, was not likely, in this full-b|own and pros- 
perous period of her existence, to waiit a hidy’s maid perfectly 
acconi]>lished in her profession. Mrs. O’Donagough was happy 
enough to have attadied such a one to her service, and by half- 
] iast eh'ven o'clock the two dear good Miss Perkinses, and ]Mrs. 
lluhipfVjrd (the~^ibigail) stood beside the bod, the sofa, and the 
ciiairs of Mrs. O’Donagouglis apartment, very nearly “ in act to ” 
worslii]) th(> gorgeous paraphernalia thereupon displayed. 

]'(,)rtunat(.ly, the bedroom of Patty was close beside, or 
r;ith('r dost.* behind, that of her mamma, and thus the adoration, 
tlk‘ swt't't commotion, and, in a word, the whole b]wration of 
dressing, went on in the two rooms as if they had been but one. 

d'o any ])erson who loved the study of natural history, it 
Avould have becfi j (leasing t(.) st'o how prettily the generic fea- 
tures of the inothei* and her offsju'ing displayed themselves, 
'riiere was ja-ecisely the same movement of the different 
niusdes, as the different causes of activity presented them- 
s -Ives, 'i'lie nervc'S, and, indeed, each distinctive faendty, 
seemed mo\'cd by the self-same spring; and one might, almost, 
have persuaded one’s self that the existences of mother and child 
^v(.‘re one, so perfect was the 

Union in partition 

wliioh they exhibited. 

By (legnx's, however, the absorbing interests of each sepa- 
rate min*or comjt, died tlfthii to cease the delicious intercourse 
b •tween room and room, with which the business had opened. 
dMiss Louisa, beeauie fixed where she could gaze at and applaud 
Mrs. t)'J>i .nagough; Miss JMatilda became fixed where she could 
g.ize at and a]>plaud Patty; wliile the almost omnipresent Bump- 
ford Glided from room to nxuu, xjuth rapture ott her lips and 
j>in.s betw een Iut tet'th,*ti11, oj«e by oiut, every costly article of 
tlie multitudinous toilet was adj’ustcd. 

“ Now, ma’a,m,” sai(l the la<lies’ maid, “ I do think that ftveiy- 
tliing fe (juite pc'rfect. Andf to be sui‘e, I never did, in aU my 
experience, S(*e any ladies look so glori«us in codrt-dresses as 
you and ]\Iiss Patty. Isn’t it true, ladies V” shtiucoiJfiinued, 
'turning to the two taithfnl Miss Perkinses, who haa newer per- 
mitted an eye to wander during the wiiole process, “ isA’t it 
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true? Did you ever see anything so noble as my mistress? 
What a presence ! I shall wonder if the Queen, and all the lords 
and ladies, don’t pay particular attention to her. How the 
plume don’t it? And then the spread of the petti- 

coat, showing off so beautiful the embroidery and the bunches of 
flowers ! 1 would not live with a lady as didn’t go to court, if 
they would double my wages.” 

“I wish, Bumpford, you would just sej^if you can’t tighten 
iny body the lea^t bit in the world ; 1 look rather larger than I 
ought to do, don’t I, IVIatilda, about the small of the waist ? ” 

“ Oh ! Pattr, you are perfect ! ” exclaimed her enthusiastic 
friend, with hands clasped, and shouldem elevated, as “ others 
use, who sport witli ” the plastic feelings of young ladies undpr 
similar circumstances. 

“Very well, then,” returned Patty quietly, and for the 
moment, at least, jjerfectly satisfied — “ very well, then, Bump- 
ford ; perhaps you hiul better let well alone. Of course I don’t 
want to be pinched any more, if I can help it — 1 know tliat I 
can hardly draw my breath as it is.” 

“ Nonsense, Patty ! ” exclaimed Mrs. O’Donagough, indig- 
nantly ; “for mercy's sake, don’t speak so like a vulgar house- 
maid. How do other ladies draw their breath, I should like to 
know ? ” 

“ Don’t you talk, mamma ; I am sure it is quite imjwssible 
you can be tight-laced, such an enormous size as you are.” 

“ Oh ! my dear Miss l^atty ! how can you say such a word ?” 
cried Miss Perkins ; “ there is something so noble, in your 
mamma’s look, that f am sure it would be all the j)ities in the 
world to alter it.” 

“ Lord bhiss me, Louisa ! you need not fly out so,” responded 
Patty ; “ who told you that 1 wanted to alter anything ? YOu 
had ipuch better mind your own business, and not try to set 
mamma against me.” » 

“ Hold your tongue, Patty,” said IMrs. O’Donagough, too 
happy to be angry at anything ; “ yoh never looked so well in 
your life. I should like notliing better thmi just to see Miss 
Elizabeth Hubert stand side by side with you, to-day ; she is no 
more to be compared to Patty, than the sun to the moon — is she ? ” 

The good humour of Patty thus judiciously restored, the 
four hidi® descended to the /Irawingrrooin, where the thotightful 
Mre. O’Donagough had* ordered biscuit and wine to be jhiccd, 
to beadle the few last moments before the clock announced that 
they ihight set out for the dwelling of Lady Susan. 

Like all other ladies who know what they are abmft, Mrs. 
O’Donagougli and her daughter had been refreshed by a basin 
of sdu^ duMng the progress of their dressing ; nevertheless they 
both feL ^thankful,” as Mrs. O’Donagough expressed it, “ for 
a goSd glass of wine.’'f And a good, or at any rate, a full glass 
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of wine she took, and another after it, as she remembered how 
overpowering it must be tb find one’s self face to face with the 
Queen ; and then, as she stood with the open^ecanter in her 
lil)eral hand, urging the spinster sisters to take ai^other glass, 
she once more replenished her own for the sake of saying, with 
becoming unction, “ Well, Patty ! here is good luck to us! ” 

'I'he lew last moments of ail were given to admiration of the 
drawing-rooms, prepared as they wegre for the festivities of the 
evening, and then the mother, drawing herself up before one 
pier-gkuss, and the daughter before the other, they awaited, with 
beating hearts, and radiant eyes, the arrival of ^;l.heir equipage. 

“ Here it comes ! mercy on me ! 1 almost wish it was over ! 
Just sluike out my train once more, Bumpford : come along, 
Patty. Take care of yourselves, girls ! 1 am glad we settled 
that you should stay all day, and dress here, for I know I shall be 
dying wlien I come back to tell you all about it. Now then ! ” 

And in another minute, the mother and daughter, placed 
oj>]K)site to each other, that each might gaze upon each, were on 
their way to J..ady Susan Deeimdl’s. Tlie old lady made her- 
self to be waited for so long, that Mrs. O’Honagough’s wrath 
out-blazod her rouge, and, together with her three glasses of 
wine, caused a redness of the nose, that by no means tended to 
tranqui llise tlie llorid tone of her general a]»peai’ance. At length 
the tall pale figure of Lady Susan, perfectly well-dressed, but 
having discarded whatever needless decoration Madame Boneton 
had bestowed upon her, entered the carriage, ofiering so remark- 
able a contrast to the two figures already in possession of it, that 
each of the tluee became aware of it. Theii' silent observations 
ran thus — 

“ a quaker-like object I ” thought Mrs. O'Donagough. 
“ It is well I’atty and I have some style about us, or the whole 
party wouM be piissed over as homd hum-diums.” 

“Oh! the* hideous old stick!” thought Miss Patty ; “but 
she is no bad contrast, ^hough, to such a girl as me.” 

“ Mc'rcy on me ! how shall I ever stand this I” thought the 
noble spijister. “ I liave the greiitest mind in the world not to 
go now. 

But, happily for the debutantes^ her ladyship recollected that 
if she did not go, she should not only have to pay for her own 
dress, but be obliged to give up t^e high play in which her soul 
delighted, or at least Id abandon on« of the most coniimidious 
scenes for it that she had ever enjoye<i. So she looked at her 
twT_) companions and smiled, without uttering a single* word of 
salutation, good, bad, or iiidifFereut. 

“ Good morning, dearest Lady Su»an ! ” said Mm. O’Dona- 
gough, perfectly sure that her ladyship’s silence proceeded from 
envy and mortification at the splendid appem’ance of hemeK and 
her daughter ; “ I hope we have not bwried you ? ” • 
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“ I wisli we had settled to go an hour earlier,” replied the 
old lady, perusing tlie figures of her dlwipanions from top to toe ; 
“ however, I flatter myself the crowd will be veiy great.” 

This war literally thinking aloud, and might have jmzzled 
any one wdio had listened to it, but that Mrs. O’Donagough did 
not, having caught sight of some passing plumes almost <as 
umbrageous as her own, and becoming from that moment too 
intent upon peeping into every carriage passed, or passing, to 
have any distinct consciousness of what was said in her owp. 

The crowd at 'St. James’s was as great as her ladyship could 
possibly desire, ap,d it was not -without difficulty that the tlii-ee 
ladies made their way up stairs, and into the presence-chamber. 
By the time they had achieved this, the senses of Mrs. O’Bona- 
gough were so completely bewildered, that she knew not what 
was said to her, wliich way to turn, or what to do. On reaching 
the top of the stairs, her first movement was to seize u])on the 
arm of Lady Sustin, but this did not answer, for the wn'ly old 
lady felt that if she submitted to this, the crowd in which she 
was glorying would have availed her notliing, and, therefore, 
without the slightest ceremony she shook off the weighty arm 
wffiich had seized her, and sayiiig, “ Take hold of your daughter's 
arm, hlrs'. O’Donagough, and w'alk on,” she managed to glide 
forward alone, and perform the duty she had undertaken with 
as little identification of herself with her prottyecs, as it w^as 
well possible to imagine. 

But if Lady Susan Deerwcll had reason to rejoice in the 
crowed, Mrs. 0’Dona.gough and her daughter had still more ; for 
so completely had they both lost all idea of what they ought to 
do, and where they ought to go, that but for the impulse from 
behind, and the occasional repetition of that useful warning, 
“ Go on — go on,” it is probable that they wu)uld have ptui'ormed 
some very extraordinary evolutimis indeed. 

As il was, hoAvcver, they reached the royal ’-uly in safety, 
but so much before they exj)ectcd it, that Mrs. ()’J)onagough 
started witli such violeiice as nearly to oxtinguisli the eyi!s of 
the unfortunate individual against whom she retreated. 
'Having, however, recovered her equilibrium and her conscious- 
ness, she began to make the most violent desire to paiBe and look 
about her a little ; and nothing short of the gentle viohmee 
applied to her huge elbow coidfl have induced her to ])ass on. 

Fifiding that no choice.. was left her, \she perforce folIoAVt>d 
the line that was moving oft', and having, by a magnilicent 
tossing round of her lofty head, ascertained tljat I’atty followed, 
soon reached a point where she found herself at liberty to 
brea,the, look about her, and make licrself as conspicuous as 
jiossible. I Now it w^as that she found the pleasure wdiich she 
had promjyied herself not altogether imaginary. Till this 
delightful moment, she bad been really hurried on in a manner 
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wliich liad made her almost forget her own magnificence, her 
daughter’s beauty, and the delight of exhibiting both in such a 
presence. But now she awakened again to a delicious con- 
sciousness of it all, and evciT" inch of her scemgd to become 
instinct with lofty thoughts, and dignified delight. 

“ Where is Lady Susan, my dear?” she demanded of her 
staring daughter, in a tone considerably more sonorous than was 
usually heard from the spot whcr (4 she stood; “lean see her 
nowhere ! Wo must stay here, my love, and w^ait for her.” 

d'ho blooming Patty, nothing loath, dre^up by the side of 
her mamma, and the two ladies stood together in the most 
conspicuous place they could contrive to occupy, talking in 
whispers of all aiound them, and bringing into action such a 
variety of 

Nc.'ds, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
as speedily made them the object to which every eye within 
reach was directed. 

iS'ot long after they had taken possession of this station, a 
group) a])jiroached from tlie ])res(.;nee-chamber, which, for a 
moment at least, drew all eyes from Mrs. O’Donagough’s 
geranium velvet train, and flower-and-fringe-bedeeked white 
satin p)etticoat, nay, even from Patty’s p)ii)k, and^silvcr, her 
tassels, and hc-r trump)ery, her rouge, and her ringlets, to 
fix tliejiiselves on tin* veay daintiest vision that ever seemed to 
come direct from Paradise to grace the circle of a mortal’s court. 

This was a young lady from whtxse beauteous eyes seventeen 
snmmt'rs had scarce sufiiced to banish the shy, bright, gazelle- 
like glance of childliood. There waS a lot)k of innocent and 
delicate timidity in her sweet face tliab, luwl need been, would 
liave called around her a l)ody-guard of all the preux checaliers 
within reach, and yet there was so much of easy grace in every 
movement of her tall slight p:)erson, that one dared not app)ly 
tile ('j»itliet ^^f shy to her (though one might to her eyTs), lest it 
should do her the vil<j wrong of suggesting an idea of awkward- 
ness. 11 el’ dress, tram and all, wa.s of white satin, the corsage^ 
bi’ing decorated only with pearls, and resembling in form to that 
most histifriqiie of fasliions in which Vandyke delighted to paifif 
Lis lair and noble ladies. A narrow bandeau of piearls sutliced 
to strure the feathers that gracefully droopexl over her dark and 
Inxuriaijj hair, w'hich was piartwl without ringiets, and gathered 
into a rich (Jn'eian lijot behind, • • 

Had this beautiful girl been seen surrounded by none but 
graiHis and nymphs, bIkj would have shone among them like a 
pilanet among the lesser star.s, and might have cliallenged not 
only tlie court of St. James’s, but that of "W'ifidsor too, with all 
its beauties, dead as well as living, without aiiji danger of 
meeting a rival; btit there was something smguli.rly striding 
in the eoutrast oll’ei’ed by her peculimdy refiimd apipieat’ance and 
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tliat of poor Patty, who chanced at the moment of her appear- 
ance to be in possession of all eyes, excerpting, indeed, those 
which were fixed by preference on her mamma. Tlicre was a 
smile on more faces than one, as she advanced, among those 
who love to mark wlumsical contrarieties ; but this smih^ clianged 
to a look, of unmixed astonisliment Avhen Mrs. O’Donagough 
was seen to stretch forth her enormous arm, and seize upon tho 
hand of the delicate creature who was winning her way onward 
through the yielding crowd. 

Every one, of necessity, left the presence-chamber in single 
file ; and it was only wlicn tluis seized upon that Elizabeth 
Hubert, for slie it was who was thus unluckily encountered, 
turned round her head to look for lier mother. Mrs. Hubert 
was clo.se behind, and desj»ito the equal)le composure of mind 
which she usually displayed, .she now coloured dee])ly, ami 
shipped forward to take the arm of tier yoimg daughter, with a 
sort of maternal instinct, not altogetlu'r unlike what a dainty 
doe might liave felt, on seeing her pretty fawn run dowui by a 
huge elephant. 

“ Well ! my dear Agnes! if this isn’t luck ! ” exclaimed Mrs. 
O’Donagough, .eleasing the daughter while she madt' a step in 
advance to clutch the mother. “ T am monstrous glad to si'o 
you, for we have absolutely lost T^^ady Susan. But 1 don’t 
mind it at all now tliat we have met you, for wt' c.an all go on 
together, and then the cousins can look at each other a little, you 
know ; that’s Avhat girls love. But Avliat made you dress hm- so 
very plain, my dear V I sujqiose you think it suits lier ; every- 
thing dependsupon style, ceitainly. Fatty looks Avell, don’t she V ” 

While this was uttortid, the imprisone<l ]\lrs. Hubert walked 
onwards without raising her t'yes from the ground, and her 
friends must forgive her if, for once in her life, the (|ui('t, unpre- 
tending scl f-poss(',.ssion of lier character gave way Ixdbr-e tlio 
nouvous agitation produced by tliis encounter. Yet in tlie midst 
of it she felt glad, rather than sorry, that General IIubi*rl was 
not wdth them ; and thougi: really Irightened by tlu^ loud tone of 
her aunt’s terrible laugh, which she well knew must be bringing 
ail ey(?s uj)on tliem, slie struggled to sustain such an ai>pearanco 
of composure under tlie infliction, as should prevent her ii-om 
herself becoming a part of the comedy they looketl u])on. But 
there waas one Avlto, notwith.standing all her efforts to look tran- 
quil, saw that slu; wais suller.ing, and thereupon, witli more ze<u 
tlian discretion perhaj)S, pressed forward to resciic her and her 
blushing d",ugl)ter from their painful companionship. 

I.et Sir Henry inquire for the carriage, mamma ! ” said 
Elizabeth, on seeing him appixjach, and (piite forgetting all she 
had been meditating upon for the last three wrecks. Without 
speaking a v'ord to eithei- party. Sir Henry Seymour wedged 
himself rather unceremoniously between Mrs. Hubert and her 
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daughter, silently offering an arm to each, which was as siltently 
accej)t(3d. But Mrs. O’Donagough was not to be so dismissed. 
Keeping fast hold of Agnes, notwithstanding the difiicultiee 
olfered by the preiscnce of tlie crowd to an arrangement which 
placed four pei'sons in a row, she put her other arai behind her, 
ajid pulling Batty, who was following closely at her heels, into 
a situation favourable to the manoeuvre, she eontrive<l by a 
sudden jerk to withdraw Mrs. Ilub-Tt’s arm from that of Sir 
Henry, saying at the same time, “ Clive your other arm to Patty 
— ^there’s a g(jod fellow ; Bll take care of my^niece, if you’ll look 
to the girls, Sir Henry,” 

For a moment the young man forgot his secret, and all the 
fears connected with it. “ Pray take my arm, Mr^. Hubert,” 
he said, without noticing tlie requcist of Mrs. O’Donagough, or 
appearing either to S(3e or feel Patty, whose plumes were in his 
face — but this imprudence wa.s bitterly repentwl when his indig- 
nant fellow-voyagt;r pronounced the monosyllable “ Jack ? ” in 
an accent which lie perl^*ctly understood, though nobody else 
did. The effect was magiiial ; Mrs. Hubert’s arm w'as instantly 
resigned, and his edbow presented to Patty instead. “ Will you 
take my arm, Miss O’Donagough ! ” he said, ic a tone so quiet 
and subdued, that Elizabeth, who had no notion that the word 
IVlrs. O’Donagough ejaculated had any referimce to him, instantly 
lancied that tendcirness towards Patty occasioned this softened 
tone, and that, although he might probably not have wishdf to 
distinguish his Jiiiaccr by any public attention, he could not 
resist tie; tcm|)tation thus thrown iii his way. This confirmation 
of Lord Mucklebury’s inUdiigence e^n:i«ed her to shudder from 
head to foot, a very natur al c()nsc'quciK.‘e of whiidi was, that she 
withdrew her arm fi'om that of the tortured young man, and 
making a sudden movement forward, urged her way through 
the crowd alone. 

" 1 beg your jiardon, Mrs. O'Donagough ! ” s«id Agnes* 
forcibly wifTidrawing her imprisoned arm ; “ but I must bi'g you 
to let me {‘ollow Klizhbeth.” 

“ Oh ! by all means, my dear ; of course, I shall see yaft 
to-night.” 

Thestt last words, uttered very nearly in Mj-s. O’Donagough’s 
loudest key, were at least satishictorily heard by those around 
though, if heard, they were unheeded liy ^jer to whom they' 
’were addressed ; IW too well Ilid Mrs. Hubert compr^iend the 
fbeiing which had cruised h(?r daughter’ to drop the arm of Sir 
Henry; and too anxious was she to be with her, to leave any 
facuUi(!s at leisure M'hefewith to listen to her terribm, aunt. 

As Agnes rc’treated, Mrs. O’Donagougli passed behind Patty 
and Sir llenry, and, possassing herself sous cerenionie of the 
arm which poor Elizabeth had quittod, marched liim forwarik 
in a jrosition as completely contributed to that ^hich h€ had 
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heM^^a few minutes before as it is possible to imacriue — l\Trs. 
Hubert and Elizabeth being upon Ms arms in the first case, and 
JNIrs. O’Donagough and Tatty in the second. 

Having thus by forte of arms coinpellod the unfortunate 
Sir Henry Seymoui’ to remain exposed, in this consiticuouB 
condition, to the eyes of half his acquaintance for a longer 
space than any party ever lingered in the same pur]i<‘us bc'forc, 
Mrs. O’Donagough at length prepared to desc,i'iid the stairs, 
and, having reached the door of exit, called aloud in h('r own 
strong voice for*Mrs. O’Donagough ’s carriage and sf'rva,nts, 
while from time to time she requested the still firmlv-held Sir 
H enry t,o call for tiliom also. But though these calls weia; ably 
secoiided by the oflicials around, tlu'y W('re all in vain ; no 
servants, no carriage could be found. For the first fiv(' or 
perhaps ten minutes, Mrs. O’Donagougli was not disp]eas(:‘<l 
with the bustle and the fiiss thus occasioned, luHiimsi' slie was 
herself the cause of it; but, by degrees, as the liict b'>eanic 
more and more evident that there »?ally wtis no (*;uTi;ig(' at 
all in waiting for her, she ceased to swell from dignity, th'iugh 
nature appeared to be carrying on the same opi'ration within 
her through the- agency of rage. As eeptipage after equipage 
drew up foi ‘ others, while she remained waiting in this (h'solate 
condition, the irritation of her filings caused her repeatedly to 
run forth almost under the horses’ heels, in order to asiaa-tain 
by ocular demonstration whether it were, irahvd, jossilh' that 
a lady poasessing a carriage of her own, with horstss, coachman, 
and footman to boot, could possibly be thus abamloned. I'hese 
repeated sorties had, for the company j)resent, sin vants included, 
the tAvofold advantage — of displaying in the broad light <lay 
her own magnificent figures to the gaze of all, and of nmderiiig 
Sir Henry’s tete-a-tete with her daughter almost as reinaikablc 
as she could have herself de^ind. 

• The pcOT young man was certainly at his wite’ end, and 
perha})s a little furthci*, for he really fi-lt distractiMl by the 
manifold misfortunes which had that morning fallen iqxm him, 
aiid which were not a little aggravate<l l)y seeing Sir .EdAvard 
lSttei)hcnson pass by during one of Mrs. O D^niagougli’s 
little out-of-door excursions and stare at him and f’att y, as 
they stood tete-a-tete and arm-in-arm together in a eorner, 
with a degree of astonishment that seemed to deprive! him of 
the poAv^r of speaking, for passed on witliout addressing' 
him. 

At length, however, after every carriage and every soul 
belonging to them had been driven a\v*ay, the h)ng-lost equi- 
page made its appearance and when Mrs. O’Donagough’s 
vociferous indignation permitted the voices of her servants to 
be heard, she learnt that they had been emjiloycd in the service 
L^y Sttsan Deerwell, who had appeared ut the door, sum- 
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moned thorn to attend her, and then ordered them to take her 
home to ( Jrecn -street. 

“ ! that is so like my poor dear Lady Susan ! ” cried 

!Mrs. Od.)ona,goug}i, still trembling with rage ; how I will 
scold her for it ! Get in, Patty ! Shull I set you down any- 
where, Sir Henry ‘? ” 

“ No, 1 tliunk you, ma’am,” rex>lied the irritated young 
man, with what seemed to be hii^ last possilde effort at con- 
cealment of the feelings which ha<l tortured him, and then, 
slightly touching his hat, he made way for servant to close 


the carriiige-door, and was out of sight in a piomcnt, 

“ Ain't I gla*! she will have hir dress to pay for! ” exclaimed 
Mrs. O’Donagongh to I’atty as the carriage drove otf. 

“ And aiji’t 1 glad \ve p)lague<l that conceited Sir Jack as 
we did ! ” resi:»onded her hvely <laughtcr. 


CHAPTER XXXTI. 

A TAPvGE dinner-party assiaidded at General Hubert’s after the 
drawing-room, chiefly consisting of family connections, most of 
whom had that morning }»aid their compliments at St. James’s, 
and all of whom were a,mm>gst the guests invited to Mrs. 
O'Donagoiigh's ball at night. 

'I'liert! ha,d been too nuudi vexation endured by Mrs. Hubert 
and her daughter in the morning, for either of them willingly 
to have diseusscHl the cause of it, and if tlu'ir feelings only liad 
been consulted, tlig names of ]\irs. and JMiss O’Donagougli 
Avould most assuredly never have l)*en mentioned. Jiut Sir 
EdwaT;J Stephenson, who knew notlujig of all this, no sooner 
jieiveived that the ice-]ilates w'ere all removed, the grapes duly 
circulated, and tlu* door closed upon the ku^t of the attendants, 
than he said, addressing himself to JMrs. Hubert, at whose right 
hand he was seated, i have Ixjen excessively vexed tt)-day, my 
dear Agnes ! ■’ 

“ indeed? I am Wy sorry to he.ar it,” she replied; “may 
I ask the cause of your vexation, Sir Edward? ” 

“ Yt'S, you may, and i will tell it you frankly. That b(Ty» 
Seymoui*, ivhoin, notwilhstanding all our quarnls, I love as if 
lie were my owm son, is most decidt'dly acting either like a fook 
or^a knave ; 1 cannot tell you lialf the disajipointment and 
v exation this causes«rne. 1 th?)Ug]jt him such a noble<Jiearte<l 
fellow, and gave him credit for so intelligent and so refined a 
mind, that what J have seen to-day has surprised, as much as 
it has |)ained me.” • 

“ VVhat is that, you are sjiying, Eilward, with so very grave a 
face? ” said General Hubert ; “1 think 1 heard someyiing about 
surprise and jiain. Js the communication a secret betii^en you and 
Agnes? 1 hope nothing has happem|^ seriously to veaj your ” ^ 
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Yes, but there has, Hubert,” replied Sir Edward, in au 
accent that showed he was very much in earnest ; but the 
cause of my vexation is very far from being a secret now, and 
even if it were, there is no sort of probability tliat it.shouM long 
continue so. Tliere is not one of us, 1 believe, who luis not tlie 
honour of knowing IVlrs. and Miss O’Donagougli, nor is there 
one who does not know something, more or less, of my late 
ward. Sir Henry Seymour ; ^therefore, good friends, you are all 
fully competent to judge of the degree of ph^asurv! witli which I 
should see Sir llrtTy bestow himself and his noble fortune on 
the yt>ung lady I niive just mentioned.” 

“ISionsense, Sir Edward!” exclaimed the general, indig- 
nantly ; “ I too have heard this inconceivably silly report, but 1 
really never expected that I should hear it repeated by you.” 

“ Nor would you, Hubert, had I not this day seen what too 
strongly confirms it, to leave me the same cornibrtable convic- 
tion of its falsehood which I enjo3’'cd this morning. It was 
Mucklebury who first told me that the infatuated boy had engjiged 
himself to that tremendous-looking Miss O'Donagough, whose' 
very beauty is revolting, and whom 1 sliould have thought 
completely formed to disgust deymour, instead of ea|<tivating 
him ; for wliich reason I vonturcH ratlu'r cavalierly to assure 
his lordship that he was mistaken, and even when he gravely 
repeated that he knew the fact from tht* very bi'st authority, 1 
still wholly disbelieved it. But you know wiiat the adage says 
on the article of setdng. It is not on the testimony of Lord 
Mucklebury, or that of any lord or lady bre.j^thing, tliat 1 would 
have believed Ih-nry Seymour ca,i)al)le of such preposterous 
folly; but wdien 1 beheld him this morning marching through 
the crowd at St. Janu's's, with the inconceivable motln'r on one 
arm, and tin.' iud<'scri]>able daughter on the other, I knew not 
what to think. For must it not be some feeling greatly ap- 
proaching’ madnes.s, wliich couhl induce such a man as Sir Henry 
Seymour to make sucli. an exhibition of himself V 

“ It was doubtless exi vemely simple, and extri'inely civil of 
him,” replied (leneral Hunert, “ but it surely Is hardly sulludent 
wto justify your belief that he is going to marry the young lady.” 

But tliatis not the worst of it. M here lie had been taking 
tliom, or wliafc he had been doing with tlujui. Heaven knows ; 
but it was, 1 should think, nearly an hour afttu- I had seem tlie 
trio pasisin the manner I have described, that I at last got down, 
stairs, after having been detained by meeting an old ac.quaintaneo 
from Berlin, whom I bad not seen for years, and there, at tlie 
bottom of the staircase, in a corner as much as jxissible out of 
sight, I found Sk- Henry apd liis fair young friend icte-a-tetc^ 
long aft(,'r the great majority of the company had driven off. 
The girl, was hanging on his arm in a sort of familiar way 
that I c^jiunot bear to thjjuk of, because it convinces me that 
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even' if he be not fool enough to think of marrying her, he has 
been ‘wicked enongli to make her believe he does.” 

“ And the difference between tiie two is hardly worth dis- 
cussion,” said Mrs. Hubert, suddenly rising and giving Lady 
Stephenson the mystical glance which makes it law tluit all the 
ladi('S present shoull instantly rise too. 

General Hubert lookevl surprised at this unusually early 
retreat. “ Are you going to leave already, Agnes ? ” said he. 

Yes we are, general, by your good leave,” she replied. 
“The morning lias been a fatiguing one fiiit Elizabeth, and I 
really dare not proiiosc leaving her at home this evening, there- 
fore I mean b.) deposit her upon a sofa till it is necessary to 
attend Mrs. O’Donagongh’s festivities.” 

Whether Goieral Hubert’s rapid glance towards his daugh- 
t(*r, when these words were spoken, threw any light upon tiiis 
rnovonent. might have been doubtful to all but his wife ; but 
she })erfectJy v/i'll imderstood the feeling that led him without 
any furllier (juestionings to oj)en the door for them, and which 
caused him, as she ])assed, to snatch her hand, and wring it with 
strong emotion. Yet Agnes had never, even to him, Ix^trayed 
her sus])ic.ions I'espt'cting the feehngs of Elizabet4fs young heart 
towards Sir J bmry Seymour, nor did he guess them n5w to their 
full extent. l>ut he thonglit he had seen very decided proofs of 
admiration on the ]>art of the young man towards his daughter ; 
and though he wislied a year or two might elapse, and give them 
time to kiu»w eticli other, before any thought of marriage was 
allu(h*d to, he had been for some time watcliing every trait in 
liis character willi di'ep iiiten^st, and Imd begun to contemplate 
the ishiji, of a near and dear connection with him as an event that 
lie sliould not (^nly apj»rovo, but very cordially rejoice in. 

JMitst distil, ^tidul, tiieicfore, was the rumour, which had 
roiiched him from more thiin one quarter, of Sir Henry 
Seymour's devotimi to jMiss O’Donagough, and stea<kfastly did 
he. believe tne tiling to be impo.ssil)le, till he saw the effect 
which the re])etili'ni oTit produced on his wife. But whatever 
feelings of ve.xiitiou and displeasure it might have caused the 
geiu i'cd to hear such news confirmed, its effect on his wife Wife* 
much mora painful sfill. She knew, though he di<l not, that 
her j'llizabetli was no longer “ hincy fnje,” and though the con-* 
viction of tills came too late for any caution cai her part to do 
mach good, Inn' anxiety on life sybject was li‘SseTUHl,*if not 
altogether removed, by the conviction that the young man was 
devotedly attached to her, and that he was one to whom she 
could intrust the happiness of her lieart’s dearest treasure with 
confidence. Such being tlie case, if must lie superfluous to 
state that the rejwrt of Sir Henry’s attachment to h'W cousin 
had been listened to with a very anxious mixture 0 feai* and 
incredulity ; but, improbable as it ajypeared to her, «o mSiiy* 
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circumstances had occurred to confirm it, that, when she left 
the dinner-table, the incredulity had pretty nearly vanished, 
while the fear was strengthened almost into certainty. Had it 
not been, however, for Caroline’s strange conduct, and sub- 
sequent agitation when the subject was named, Mrs. Hubert 
would still have been inclined to doubt not only the truth of all 
she had heard, but also the testimony of Sir Edward’s yeyes. 
But her imagination could suggest no other interpretation of 
Miss Seymour’s emotion than that her heart revolted from the 
connection her ISl^ther was about to form, though her devote<l 
love for him led jier to assume a degree of civility towards the 
young lady, which was altogether foreign to lier fiselings. 
During tire few days that the ix>or girl remained in Berkelcy- 
square, after the visit of Mrs. O’Donagough and her daughter, 
she had appeared so dreadfully embariiussed whenever they were 
spoken of, that the subject had been dropped by IMrs, Hubert 
from mere pity ; and now that she was gone to visit friends at 
some distance from London, the recollection of all she hatl said 
and all that she seemed ashamed to sijy, did more to strengthen 
the report than anything she could liave done or said, had she 
remained with 'them. 

On reaching the hall, Elizal)eth took a side candle from the 
slab, and proc(ieded with it to her own room ; and thither, m a 
few minutes afterwards, her mother followed. 

“ You are ill, my dearest child ! ” said Mrs. Hubert, on 
perceiving her sitting pale and motionless, while large tears ^ 
were sadly coursing e<ech other down her cheeks ; “ my daiding 
Elizabeth ! tell me what‘ is passing in your mind ! Trust me, 
sweet love ! you will feel the better for it.” » 

“ Mamma ! how can I tell you what I am unable to explain 
even to myself? I would not wish to have a secret from you. 

If 1 have been w^eak and foolisli, I would rather you kncAv it 
than notj dearest mother ! but I cannot tell how it luis all come 
about. I did not think that I could have been — no, and I do 
not think so now — so veiy weak, so very foolish, so everything 
that I should most dishke to be, as to fancy myself in love, 
'and that, too, with a person who was loving another all the 
time ! Oh ! mother, your daughter ought not to be so vile as 
that.” 

“ The vilenet,s does not re^t with you, my child,” replied •- 
Mrs. Kubert, with strong, emotion. “ You believed yours'c’lf 
beloved, and had reason to beheve it. But this is a theme on 
which 1 'feel that I must never dayc to speak. With you, 
Elizabeth, the impression will be soon effaced, believe me it Avill; 
you shake your head, but 'you cannot shake my behef, dearest : 

I speak with perfect confidence. If you have loved this man, 
it ^as bec»'ase he appeared to you, as he did to me, worthy of 
-youi’ lov'O. Now we find/:hat he is not so, your feelings towards 
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him will change, and that so completely, as to makp you doubt 
that you ever entertained them.” 

“ Tliat may be. But when shall I forget, mamma, that my 
forward vanity mistook what I suppose was fricigdship for his 
sister’s friend, for love ? It is not my love for him, but my 
contempt for myself, that will make me miserable.” 

BToti will see this matter in a different light a little while 
hence, Elizabeth; and that difftirenU light will be the true one. 
But as yet tliis is perhaps impossible, and I will not harass your 
Bjarits now by disjmting about it, Perha]5s,*dearest, it will 
be best that you should not go to this detestable ball to-night? 
There arc enough of us assembled here, all desperately bent upon 
tlie enterprise, to satisfy the claims of relationship, were she ten 
times our aunt ; indeed, it will be best that you should remain 
quietly at home.” 

“ It would be a great deal best for my j)leasure, mamma ; but, 
unless you insist upon my staying at home, I had rather go.” 

" There may be mucli to try your spirits, my dear child, and 
it is quite clear they are not very .strong to-niglit. Neither you 
nor 1 should choose that anythijig you may chance to feel 
shouhl be suspected.” 

“ Trust me,” said Elizabeth, beseechingly. 

“ 1 will tru.st you, my sweet girl you shall go or stay, just 
as you lik(i best at the moment ; there is no occasion to decide 
about it yet. If 1 were you, dearest, 1 would lie down. Olaridge 
can cjisily arrange your hair again.” 

Elizalx'th silently nodded her assent, and, after fondly kissing 
her ])alo cheek, her mother left her, • 

C>i? returning to the drawing-room, hlrs. Hubert found the 
whole party, consisting of Lady Stephenson, and her sister-in- 
law Nora, Mrs. Henderson, Ehzabeth Petens, and twm Miss 
Nivetts, wdiom, by some of her skilful manoeiu'rings, Mrs. 
0'l)oMagou<ii had contrived to inscribe on her visitft)g list, in 
high, ami aimo,st loud debate, concerning the poasibihty of Sir 
Henry Seymour’s having fallen in love with Miss O^’Honagough.^ 
Lady Ste])henson gave it as her opinion that all things were 
possil)le, but that the thing undi'r discussion was not probabl(?.* 
M]'s, 11en<lei’.son observed that, afto)’ the scene she had wit- 
ne,s!si‘il l)ctween Miss Seymour and the O’Honagough ladies, shw 
could entertain no doul)t w'hatever of the truth of the report 
they had heard, iiiasfngch as the young lady’s conduct Was jjer- 
i'ecily natiu-al uj)on that theory, and perfectly unintelligible 
u])on every other. , • 

IMiss I’etc'i s di'clarcd that, though Mrs. O’Donjigough teas her 
aunt by marriage, slie miistsjiy tiiat«be thought her more likely 
than any one she ever knew to take in a young ma% and make 
him marry her dauglil er, wbetber lie would or no. % 

The two Miss Nbvetts both folloMcd on the samc«ide,1&r3fr 
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one, and then the other, remarking that nothing occurral 
so constantly as instances of men l>cing drawn in to marry odious, 
disagreeable women, and exactly tlie very sort of people they 
most dislikorl, by mere art and good inanageraent ; and that 
was the reason, to their certain knowledge, why so many ad- 
mirable young women remained single, just because tliey ^uld 
not condescend to do the same sort of things themselves. A^||k>th 
these young ladies were considerably past thirty, their jivlgmeut 
had naturally njuch weight ; but, notwitlLstanding tins, and all 
that had precedeebit, Mrs. Stephenson scrupled not to raise her 
silver voice in the glorious minority of one, and to proclaim her 
positive and complete conviction that, either from knavery and 
mischief, 6r from fun and foolery, the report was altogether an 
invention, having no more foundation in truth than the cele- 
brated error which in ages past had assigned to our humble 
earth the honoured place of centre to the solar system. 

On the appearance of Mrs. Hubert, her opinion was eagerly 
called for by the whole party ; but her answer was more oracu- 
lar than satisfactory, being sununed up in that very safe formula, 
“ Time will show.” 

An hour of’two followed, wiiich were wiled away by coffee 
and criticism. The court circle, as a matter of course, passed 
under a general review, aid then, for the gratification of Mrs. 
Henderson and her sister, the only ladies present wiio had not 
been that day at St. James’s, Mrs. Stephenson entered uj.>on a 
very graphic description of the dress and appearance of Mrs. < 
O’Donagough and her tlaugUter, observing ^that as all present 
were either her relations,' ’or her relation’s relations, there could 
be no sort of objection to her speaking with unaffected tVuth of 
the general effect produced by them upon all beholders. By this 
time the gentlemen had joined the party, and many a burst 
of irresistible laughter from Fredeiic Ste])henson attested his 
continued enjoyment of Ids pretty wife’s powere '.>f persiflage, 
though he ceased not to protest all the ti^ne that he did not at 
all approve ' quizzing the O’Donagoughs, that O’Honagough 
himself was a capital good fellow, and that he meant to invite 
th^ all to dinner, to meet Seymour, very soon, 

At length the clock struck tw’^elve. 

* “ The carriages have been waiting a long time, Agnes,” said 

the general, “ and, if we intend . to go at all, I think we must gp 
now.” 

The whole party declared themselves to be perfectly ready, 
but where was Elizabeth ? 

“Wait for us one moment ! ” said Mrs. Hubert, as she left 
the room to inquire how her daughter had decided. It was 
with a very gentle hand that Agnes opened the bedroom door, 
for she was diiot without hopes that she should find her cliild 
JSdeep. Had she decid»dd upon going,” thought she, “ we 
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shoiilSi have seen, her in the drawing-room ere this.” But she 
was mistaken. Elizabeth was seated, fully prepared for the ball, 
her dress no otherwise diflFering from that of the morning than by 
the removal of the train and plume. She was reading, and her 
beautiful features showed no traces of their recent emotion. 

“ You mean to go, then, my dear love ?” said her mother. 

" Yes, mamma ! I am quite ready,” she replied ; and quickly 
wrapi)ing her shawl about her, shc^^set forth upon an expedition 
which any one, w^ho could have known what was passing in her« 
lieart, must have allowed required inoreS* courage than the 
mountmg many a “ deadly breach” has done^ 

CHAPTER XXXni. 

♦ 

Though, for some cause, which it is reasonable to suppo.se was 
originated by the retiring timidity of his natiue, Mr. O’Dona- 
gougli did not himself go to court, he was nevertheless exceed- 
ingly anxious to receive a full and true description of all that 
had befallen his lady and their daughter there, and accordingly" 
was in waiting, together with the IMisses Perkins, to receive 
them on their return. “ Where the deuce hav5 you been stay- 
ing all this time ? ” demanded Mr. O'Donagough the instant his 
wife’s portly person was within the library door. For in that 
sanctum, the only spot uninvaded by preparations for the ball, 
were the party to dine, and, with the exception of the dear inter- 
val of dressing, recreate themselves till theii* comjmny arrived. 

“ AAdiat in the world have you been about ? ” reiterated Mr. 
O’Donagough. 

ny, part of the time, my dear, we have been in the 
l*resence of Her Most Gracious ISIajcsty, by ’whom we were 
received in the most flattering manner possible. 1 am sure I 
quite longed to stay and talk to her, she looked so very obliging. 
Well, and pf^t of the time w'e w^cre w ith all the rest (55f the fine 
folks, you know’ — ^seeing, and being seen, Donny, and I know 
one yoimg lady by sight, at any rate, who was pretty tolerably^ 
admired, I can teU you. I never did see a girl stared at ^ 
I’atty w’^as — that’s the fact. God knows I don’t want to flattei^ 
l)er, and iMake her vain, for I hate it like poison. I never was 
vain myself, and .1 trust my daughter wdll follow in the sain5" 
path. . But truth is truth, and there was not a man could pass 
hi r wdthout turning found, and*having another look.” 

“ I am not greatly surprised at that, my dejxr ! ” replied Mr. 
O’Donagough, looking ^ery complacently at his •glittering 
daughter. “ Patty w’as a devilish fine gii*l when she w’as dressed 
with no finery at all, to speak of ; aiMi 1 can’t kay but what she 
looks all the better for what she has got on now. It Ajfould have 
been rather strange if the people had not looked at hit% I think.” 

“ Strange ! ” exclaimed Miss Matilda, “ it would have iTeetf*' 
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downright unnatural ! You do look beautiful to-day, Paity, 
and there’s no good in denying it, even to your face. So don’t 
be angry, my (lear, for I can’t helj.) it.” 

“ Well, thJ^'n, if the truth is to be told,” said Miss Louisa, 
“ I won’t be afraid to give my opinion, even before it is asked, 
and I must say that never in my life did I ever see Mrs. 
O’Donagough look so beautifully well as she does to-day. My 
goodness ! how those feathers do become her, to be sure ! ” 

, After a few more deliglitiul moments such as these, Patty 
and Matilda rail iSp stairs, leaving Mrs. O’Donagough to ex- 
plain at length the^ jocose manoeuvre of her noble Mend, which 
hid occasioned her late return. 

“ Well,' Patty ! tell me all. Did you enjoy it?” was the 
opening of the tele-a-tke in the fiiir (hhutante'shQA-voom.. 

“ Enjoy it? 1 am sure I cau hardly tell whether 1 did or 
not. It was all done in such a flurry. Of course I liked to 
see the people looking at me, and for once in her life mamma 
told the truth, for upon my Jionour and life, JMatilda, 1 don’t 
think that there was one man passed, unless perhaps it was 
some very old ones indeed, who <lid not turn his la^ad round 
to look at me. ’ And they were all, I suppose, dukes and lords, 
or else bafonots, at the very least. And that is not like being 
stared at in a common way, you know.” 

“ 1 think not, indeed,” replied her friend, with great energy. 
“ Tliere’s many a girl may get a good stare from jieople at the 
playliouse, you know, or anything of that sort, wlio would 
never get a single look from a lord. But I should think, Patty, 
that you were exactly tie.; sort of girl to ju’oducc a. great effect 
at court. Because you know that when there is sucdi a cjijantity 
of rank and fashion, as the jxipers say, all brought together in a 
crowd, nobody that was not sometliing partieulavly striking 
could hope to be looked at at all. I always have saiil there was 
sometlun^' uncommoidy striking in you. But you have not 
told me lialf yet. Di<l you see many ]»eoplc that j*ou knew? ” 

“ Yes ! we saw the Sicjphensons and tlio Huberts — and there 
v/as another that 1 saw, t(.o, that! jdagued wiOl, I’ll be hanged 
hi I didn’t — nasty, false-hearted villain as he is ! ” 

“ You don’t mean Sir Jack, do you ? ” 

“ Yes, but I do, though ; and I would j)lague and tonni'ut lum 
into his grave if I did but know the way, and danct; over it, 
wrtli y*eu know wlio, Matilda'", when 1 dia<l got him thc'-e. 
You’ll stare, perhaps, when I tell you tliat 1 got hold of his sii-- 
ship’s arruj and made my beau of iiim for an hour and a half by 
any watch in Christendom, And didn’t I hold him tight ? 1 . 
do believe, at tile very bottom of my heart, that he would 
have had yie in the middle of the Bed Sea, if he could.” 

“ Nonsftivse, Patty ! why should he have given you his arng 
"if He wanted so bad to g^ rid of you ? ” 
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‘‘ Why? — ask mamma that, Matilda. She did mam^ge it 
capital, to be sure ! But she didn’t know one half-quarter the 
delight 1 took in it for all that. She don’t see so far into a 
millstone as I do, and though I don’t much think she herself 
believes all the lies she is so fond of telling about Jiis being still 
my lover, I am quite sure that she has got no notion of what 
else he’s after. But I have, Matilda. He is in love now, or 
pretending to be in love (which is much the same thing to him, 
good-for-nothing villain), with my whey-facefl cousin Elizabeth. 
And I’ll just ask you to guess how well pleased he was at being 
made, absolutely made, Matilda, to let go botSt Miss and Madam 
Hubert, in order to take mamma and me jn tow, instead of 
them. Oh ! it was capital fun, I promise you, and I’ll have 
some more of it to-night, or I’ll know*the reiison why. But I 
won’t talk any more about it now, Matilda, for I am as hungry 
as a hound, and I won’t be plagued all through dinner time with 
fearing to spoil my lovely pink satin. A spot of grease, you 
know, W'Ould just be murder. I know how I eat w^hen I’m 
hungry. I’m not one of your mincing misses that’s afraid to 
enjoy their food, for fear of spoilii'g either their gown, or their 
comjdexioii, or their gentility. But I’ll just make free with my 
finery, and cover it allup upon tfie bed till it’s t?me t^> put it on 
again for the ball. You must help me to take it on, Matilda, 
for our lady’s maid Ls over head and ears in business about the 
supper. ’Twill be such a glorious supper, Matilda ! won’t we 
enjoy it after the ■waltzing ? ” 

Everything being of course out of joint throughout the man- 
sion on this important day, Mr. O’Douagough and the four ladies 
sat dowui to dinner in the library at hve o’clock, and from tliat 
hour tilW'ight enjoyed themselves in all tlu* luxury of the most un- 
ceremonious deshabille, eating, drinking, and planning improve- 
ments for all the great and little glories of the coming night. 

But wdien the clock struck eight Patty started up, exclaim- 
ing, “ Now, l^en, Matilda, let us be off. There are mur of us 
to dress, and only one .maid to do it all. Just let’s have a look 
at the ball-room as we go by. As to the supp(.‘i^ there’s no 
jotting a peep at that, withotit having mamma too, for thg 
door lias been locked up ever since nine o’clock this morning ; 
but I ggt in* once, though, before they could turn the key, and 
saw sights, I can tell you. Such a trifle, Matilda ! and no less 
than four tipsy cakes I ” • 

While taking thehr Jook at tJie ball-room, and admiflng ifll 
the arrangements for lighting and decoration, which, like every- 
tliing else perfonned by Mr* O’Honagough at this pefiod of his 
existence, w as done ujx)n a scale of gieat expense, Patty seized 
her friend Matilda by the waist, and began dragging her round 
the room in a waltz. • 

“ Don’t you long for it to begin ? ” said she, Itopping^at 
length to reoover breath. 
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“♦^68,181110111(1, Patty,” repli(3(l Matilda, in a plaintive ’';oice; 
“notwithstanding all 1 have suiFored, I really do think I sliould 
enjoy it, il^ ” 

“If what?” demanded Patty, wdiirling herself round and 
round before q; glass. 

“Why — ^if J was as sure of having partners as you are. 
Girls at home are always sure to g('t the pick of the market ! ” 

“ As 7 am,” replied Patty, wdth an expressive wink. “ 1 can’t 
.cay anything about that, ^my dear ; 1 ratlior think I am 
. tolerably .sure of a partner to waltz with to-night. However, 
PU promise one thing, and that is, that you shall be served with 
second best.” , 

“ Darling girl !” exclaimed Miss Matilda, with sudden ani- 
mation. “ Anybody that suffered themselves to be out of 
spirits and unhapjiy with you would never deserve to* have a 
“friend. I don’t believe that there ever was such a dear, kind 
creature as you are ! You may depend upon one thing, I’atty, 
that I will stand by you through tliick and thin, let what will 
(jome. You haven’t said a w'onl yet, have you ? ” 

“ No, not I. — the best time of course must be when they have 
hundreds of eyes ujion them, for they can’t fly out, then, you 
know% let them Svish it ever so* much. l¥u.st me, Matilda, I’m 
the girl for a plot, and you see if 1 don’t carry it through. But 
not a word ; up stairs feu your life — come along ! it’s full time 
to begin beautifying.” 

Interesting as were the scenes which followed, and amusingly 
diversified its they were by the nmnings in and runnings out of 
those engaged in them, from Mre. O’Don agon gh’s room to Patty’s, 
and from Patty’s room tr Mrs. O’Donagough’s, they must not bo 
narrated at length. The two hliss Perlanses were iutgreatiu 
raptures than ever at the uncommon becomingness of everything 
Mrs. O’Donagough and Patty put on, aend w'cre rewarded for 
their gowl taste by having the loan of sundry ornamental 
baubles b*estowed u}X)n thciii. Everything is comparative ; and 
the magnificent Ikirs. O’Donagongh auji her daughter, in all 
, their courtly trappings, bearc(dy entered the ball-room more 
completely satisfied with their own ap])earance, than did Miss 
’llouisa in a yellow silk dress, si^t off by a prodigiously massive set 
of garnets belonging to Mrs. O’Donagough, while htr head was 
‘admirably aiTanged wdth a few flowers, a few curls, and one little 
red plume, all from the stores of the same liberal lady. The, 
g^iitle ^nd now revived Matilda wore hci* white dress, adoni-ed 
at every possible corner with blue bows and white beads, which 
had once decorated the charms of hci^ generous Patty, 

At length they were all complete ! Each passed in review 
before each, and “each declared that each was perfect. 

“Nowr then, let us all go down stairs!” said Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough, Tiie ball-room w^as by tliis time lighted up, and blazed 
^way in all the mingled glory of lamps and wax-lights. 
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“ Well, then, I never did see anything so beautiful !”• ex- 
claiinoa the two Miss Perkinses at once. 

They found Mr. O’Donagough and his friend Foxcroft em- 
ployed in giving with their own hands the last finish to the 
attractions of tlie third drawing-room, which thotgh last and 
Iccist of the suite of rooms, was by no means either as to their 
importance in the consideration of their present owner. 

Some people may suppose that such social meetings as the 
present lajtween Mr. Foxcroft and Miss Matilda Perkins must 
have been awkward, and that even the traiyjuil -minded Miss 
Louisa might have felt in some degree embarrassed by his pre- 
sence. But such persons know not Mr. Foxeroft. There was 
a quiet, hc'u’d, dry audacity about him, w'hich served his purpose 
as well as the purest self-approving innocence ; and so admirably 
did he sustain the demeanour of a slight, but very respectful 
acquaintance to both the ladies, that for very shame they could 
not testify emotion befor(; the eyes of one so incapable of shar- 
ing it. There was, tlierefore, no drawback whatever to the 
exhilarating brightness of the scene, nor to the throb of satisfac- 
tion with which the first thundering knock at the door was 
•welcomed by all. Another followed, and anothej, and another, 
so closely that even the practised looker-on, Louisa, cowld hardly 
have ventured to specify which of the many guests came first. 

It was not long before the business of the tliird drawing- 
room conimenced ; not, indeed, that most important part of it 
for the bringing on of which the whole costly entertainment was 
arranged, but such little skirmishing affairs as sometimes mark 
the coming on of a bxttle on which hangs much. 

The plan of Mr. O’Donagough, boldl^ conceived, and carried 
into exe<iutiou with as strict adherence to his Parisian model as 
the manners of the country -would permit, had answered per- 
fectly. The name of Stephenson had certainly helper! him in 
some quai-ters, and that of Hubert in others ; but it is jrobable 
that he would Jiave done all he wanted without either. A few 
tolerable good dinnei'S^with tolerably good wine a disenUion^ 
and the power of playing high, jdaying low, or not^xlaying at 
all, which followed them, had made it easier tlian some genuine, 
gentlefolks may deem probable for Mr. Allen O’Donagough to 
make ujyJtwMi his dinner table, and his card table, very greatly 
to his satisfaction. But sxich a mode of life as he was now 
pursuing -was not entered into juppn any idle speculation of en- 
joyi ig a gay existence if lasted, ‘and just winning enougfi 
to keep himself clear of ruin when it should be over. From the 
first hour of its conceptioUf up to the very important epoch at 
which he had now arrived, one object had be^ ever steadily 
before him, namely, the making prey of some rich, unwaiy 
novice, whose ruin should establish him in idleness and luxury 
for over. On first becoming acquainted with Sir H^mw Sey- 
mour in bis real character, he for a shtirt time really believed 

w ^2 
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Patty ’s positive assurances that the young gcntlcinan vyjif' her 
lover, and intended to be her husband ; which violent impro- 
bability could only have been received as truth by sucli a man 
as O’Donagough, from his overweening admiration of hiS' 
daughter’s beauty. But the being present at a very few inter- 
views between them sufficed to open his eyes to the real state of 
the case, and he quickly atoned to himself for the gross and 
stupid blunder of wdiich he had been guilty, by dooming the 
young whist-loving baronet* to the expiation of all his falsehood 
dn love, by th^ surrender of all his fortune at play. Mr. 
O’Donagough, however, had yet another blunder to acknowledge 
in his estimate of. Sir Henry Seymour’s character. His losing 
an occasional rubl>er at whist, when playing at five guinea 
points, was no surer proof of his being a probable victim to the 
maddening orgies of the gaming table, than his having kissed 
'Miss Patty was of his intention to convert her into Lady 
Seymour. And this blunder, too, Mr. O’Donagough found out, 
without any very long delay ; but he found out two other things 
also ; first, that the highly-connected young baronet made an 
excellent decoy duck to his evening parties, it being quite 
enough to mention, ga ct la, tlnat he was one of the whist pir^, 
to guarantee the perfect respectability of the rather high j)l% 
sometimes found there. The other discovery taught him, that 
whatever advantages the company of Sir Henry Seymour brought 
were, and ever would be, at his command, so long as the ill- 
advised young man continued to tremble at the idea of Sir 
Edward Stephenson’s becoming acquainted with the fiict of his 
mad-cap voyage to Sydney, ** 

With this he had manoeuvred very skilfully — never pushing 
his troublesome friendship so far as to make the yoi^ig man 
desperate ; in which state he might have been tempted to do 
the wisest thing possible, and have opened the whole of his hot- 
headed, but essentially harmless proceeding to Sir Edward. 
But to this he had never yet been driven ; aiifl having been 
made perfectly aware by the admirable .tactics of JMr. O’Dona- 
gough, that- he was not expected to be in love with Patty, he 
, scrupled not to remain on very civil visiting terms with the 
whole family, which, with its chief, assumed something like a 
tone of intimacy from the secret which existed between them. 

But, though foiled in his hopes of becoming master of the 
broad lands of ‘Sir Henry Seypiour, Mr. O’Donagough had not 
stood the heavy charges of «two London fsetisons in vain. He had 
made moliey, a great deal of money, considerably more than he 
had expanded, and that, too, quietlj^ and snugly, without any 
eclat or disagi'e^ble gossip whatever. But the time for which he 
had all along quietly watted was now come ; and the night of 
the day <jn which his wife and daughter had been presented at 
eqjirt, thc^night on which his house was to be sanctified by the 
presence of many persims, not only of high condition, but of 
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lug7i Character, was chosen by liim as that on which his great 
tour de force was to be made. 

Among many young men with whom he had made acquaint- 
ance at the various clubs to which he had coi^trived to get 
admitted, was one on whose fair low forehead nature had written 
gullible in characters not to be mistaken. No sooner did Mr. 
O’Donagough look in the face of this personage than he 
sought and obtained an introduction to him. Ilis next care was 
to ascertain who and what he wjis ; and having learnt upoij^ 
satisfactory authority that the youth had thrown off the 
odious control of a brace of guardians, and that he was in undis- 
puted and uncontrolled posse.ssion of a fine e^tc, than he culti- 
vated his acquaintance with an assiduity that left* the young 
gentleman very little chance of escaping his friendship. 

This doomed person, whoso name was Ronaldson, no longer 
a canny Scotsman, however, whatever his forefathers might have 
been, wjis one of those unfortunate, but often amiable, indi- 
viduals, -who are born without the capability of uttering the 
monosyllable No. He was not very wise, certainly, but there 
are bundiH'ds of weaker intellect tlian Mr. Ronaldson, who go 
tlirough life witlnnit making %.ny very remarkable blunder, 
merely because tliey have the power of pronouncing it, and are 
capable upon occasion of exctaiining, Such “ a W'ord in due 
season, how good is it !” 

Rut poor Robert Ronaldson had no such power, and when he 
was asked to dinner, he dined; and when he was asked to play 
cards, he did ] *lay ^jards ; and when he w%as asked to bet, he did 
bet, — high bets, low bets, or middling bpts, precisely according to 
the irr^itation given, an<l regulated by no other law whatever. 

The three or four thousjuid pounds which IVIr. O’Donagough 
had already Avon from this unfortunate young man, had but 
Avhetted his appetite ; and there Avas such an ungrumbling 
sans-souciance in the manner in which he drew his clftques, that* 
the oj)eratio1^ of ruining him completely, seemed peculiarly fitted 
for, and suitable to,*such a remarkably good-na^ired man as 
Mr. O'Donagough Avas generally declared to be ; so that, in ^ 
Avord, the complete fleecing of Mr. Robert Ronaldson wjis decidtjd 
upon between Mr. O'Doiingough, and his chief clerk of the 
wcrlSlf lMr. Foxcroft; and the evening of Mrs. OT)onagough»s 
L;ri\nd Icdl, fixed on as the time for performing it. 

, Mr. Ronaldson was not qflite ,the first, but Very far fjom 
being the la;^., of the* invited guests A\dio arrived.. Dancing, 
hough it ha<l not yet Reached the height of wiiitzing, Avas 
Uegun, and a somewhat stiff and sober quadrille Avas being 
walked through, by way of prologue j^o the evening’s amusement. 

O’Donagough had not yet played himself, though for nearly 
an hour piast a steady party had been at work ^ the tliirtl 
room, of Avhom Foxcroft A\\as one. Wljpn Mr. Ronaldsqn arrtv*^., 
therefore, he found the master of the mansion lounging about, 
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and Sriticising the ladies with an air of the most perfect nf>rk7ia~ 
lance and hon ton. 

“ Ah! Ronaldson 1 how are you ? are you a dancer? ” adding, 
however, before the young man had time to answer, “ not you, 
I’ll answer fbr it. You untierstand life better than that, 
Ronaldson ; nothing but the Johnny Raws are seduced into so 
very laborious a process for the mei’c gratification of looking at 
pretty faces, and pretty feet.” 

“ Why, to say the trutli* I do not very often dance. It is 
*tiot half so amusing as a game at cards ” 

“ I don’t think it is,” replied O’Donagongh, in a tone of great 
indifference ; “ho^ ever, 1 can’t let you j)lay cards now, bc'cause 
there really is a monstrous number of fine girls here, and we 
must give them a look. Come with me to that corner, Rouald- 
,sou, we shall find it a very snug look-out.” 

The facile young man followed liim to the place he indicated, 
and bt^gan ltx)king at the ladies as he w£us told to do. Having 
got liim there, however, Mr. O’llonagongh made no great (^xi'r- 
tions to amuse him, merely saying from time to time, “ Morey on 
me! what a crowd we shall have ! It will be jxTfectly stifling,” 
which words, acooinpanied by many expressive yawns, and a fre- 
quent shifting of the Aveight from one leg to the other, speedily 
produced the intenderi effect on his com])auion, who l)egan to 
yawn likewi.se, and to declai’c in a tone not the least in the Avorld 
• expressive of pleasure, that there w;is a very great cn)wd indeed. 

“And not a chair to be hoped for!” exclaimed O’Dona- 
gough. “ For mercy’s sake, my dear fellow, <lon’t let us stay 
here, stuck up for show, Jike deals in a timber-yard. Upon my 
soul I cannot stand it — nor Mand any longer. Let us if wo 
cannot do better in one of the other rooms.” 

To the second drawing-room they I'cpaired accordingly, and 
a very narrow come bench being fortxmatcly disengaged, they 
.seated themselves upon it, having before tliem a pleasant peep 
now and then across the crowd, of the snng comforts of the 
card-room, jvhere the chairs and sofds were of the most 
'’.uxurious form possible. 

, < “ Is there any reason why vm should not go into the catd-room 
now, .O’Donagough ? ” demanded Mr. Ronaldsmi, af^T having 
epjoyed the luxxuy of the cane bench for about ten miinfit'S. 

“Not if you w'isb it, certainly. Heaven knows I shotdd 
prefer iUmysif, ior it is the only place tlnjit looks comfortabhj ; 
but as tliis is the first dance you havd ever Ixnm at. liere, I 
thought I ^ust do the honours. But you are something like 
me, 1 believe, and have no great taste for such Tomfooleries.” 
And so sayingf hb attentive host noAV led the way to the soft 
sofas, easy chairs, and quief’ rubber of the third room. 

RonalcMm threw himself into a delightful herc/ere at the cor- 

cf the whist-table, and for some time seemed to amuse hira- 
sm* exceedingly well by vfktcliing the progress of the game,’ but 
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atoefigth he was again secMi to yawn, upon which Mr. OOona- 
gough, who had been in the room a little, and out; of tlie room a 
little, and in short, doing everything that looked the least like 
being anxious to pla}', said as he again drew near to him, “ Don’t 
you tliink, Konaldson, we might coutrivci to make up another 
table ? As you don’t dance, you will find it monstrous stupid 
if you don’t play.” 

“I should like it of all things,” replied Ilonaldson, “ if you 
think you can be spared from the*ball-rooiii.” 

Oh, faith ! I’ve done my duty there. Jlui I don’t see a sofil 
lik(dy to play a real good rubber, such as you and I enjoy. Let 
us have a game at pi(pK'.t, Konaldson ? ” • 

“ 1 shall like that better than whist,” replied th^ young man, 
‘‘for I am a better match for you there.” 

“ liTou have found that out, have you ? ” said O’Donagough, 
laughing. “ You are quite right, certainly, but mjver mind, if 
I lose at piquL't with you. I’ll win at wliist with somebody else. 
It all comes wonderfully even tat the end of the year.” 

Wathin live minutes after he had proiiouiiced these words, 
Mr. Allen ()'l>onag(.»ugh found Inmself placed at the very iden- 
tical little table, in the precise chair, in tl) 4 ', precise corner of 
till! room, with exactly the degree of light, and no more, and 
exactly the same companion, ami nootlier, tliat he had planned 
jind jiredeiennined, at least tlmec months before. 

d'he progress of the game varioil but little from what pretty 
generally happens iqDou such occasions. From the time they' 
began playing, till the majority of the company began moving 
down .stairs to supj>er, IMr. Kuualdson won every game, with the 
exciiption of two, which hi! was penAitted to lose, that the sti- 
inulaTit of variety might not be altogether wanting. When the 
word aapper, however, caught the cans of the young man, who, 
notwithstanding his exhilarating good fortune, was by' that time 
veiy seriously hungry, he hinted a wish to follow ifi the tram 
that was still pouring througli the doors ; but Mr. O’Doaagough, 
w^ho seemed vexed find iri-itatcd by his continued losses, said, 
“ >fo ! U])ori my soul, Itonaldson ! That is iiot^^fair, you bane 
won jiretty well every game, and now you are for carrying 
tlie spoil without giving me even a chance of revenge.” 

^Sliis accusation startled, and somewhat nettled the young 
Eiau, who, with all his defects, was not in the least degi’ee dis- 
posed to tuke an unfair advai^age of any onS. . 

* “ U pon my honour, O’DonagoTigh, 1 had no such idea,” Se re- 
plied, very ^avely . ‘ ‘ I will play after supper as loi^ as you like, 
and for what you like, 1:)ut in siinjile truth, I am very hungry.” 

“Foxcroft! your table is up, is it noi. ?” cried O’Dona- 
gougli, to his faithful and observaflt friend. 

“ Yes! they are all off to the supper table^li replied th» 
accomjJished minister. 

• “ Then do you be off to the suppA-table too, my §ood fellow, 
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and 8^3 that Richardson brings us up a tray wortli having„,\^ith 
a flask or two of champagne ; it’s your deal, Ronaldson. Tlu're 
is nothing I abominate like standing about in a supper-room, 
pushed right and left by a hundred hungry and thiisty women, 
who never drecm that any one can want anytliing but them- 
selves. You will do fifty times better here, Ronald&on, you 
may dej)eud on it.” 

“Likely enough,” replied his easy companion. “Give me 
half a chicken, and a glass 'of champagne, and I’ll play all 
Eight if you hket.it.” 

Meanwhile, the more ostensible business of the meeting was 
going on in an e(iv’ally sritisfactory manner in the ball-room. 
The party, which w’as really large and brilliant, as.semhl<Hl 
with fewer exceptions from disjvpitointments and excu.ses than 
might have been expected, and the wdiirling wailtz went on 
^eatly to the satisfaction of Patty ; and now and then, of 
Matilda too, for about one set in four she was l)le.ssed with a 
partner by a sudden fit of recollection in her devoted friend. 
At a little after midnight, IMrs. Hubert and her daugliter, togev 
ther with the whble party who had dined with tlieni, entered 
the rooms. Gen\j.ral llubert waj^ prevented froni accompanying 
them by a g^uitleman, who, having called upon him very late 
in the evening upon business of impoi-tance, still remainecl with 
him in his library, when the rest of the party set otf for Mrs, 
O’Donagough’s ; but he sent dowui a slip of pap(‘r to liis v'ife, 
on which was WTitten in pencil, “ 1 shall come to Gurzon-strect 
the moment I am at liberty — send back the carriage for me.” 

Mrs. Hubert and the party which entcref’ with her, could 
not have made their appedrance in any sedon in Enropi' without 
producing a sensation^ and it may easily be imagined thaf IMrs. 
O’Donagough w-as not sparing in her elforts to circukte the 
fact of their very near relationsliip to herself. Of all her 
glorious d;|jY, this was decidedly the most glorious moment, 
and perhaps in her own heart she might have feli a sort of 
undefined consciousness that she had reac^ud her culminating 
ppint, for as she looked round upon the grand display of lights, 
an(| flowery decorations — as she listened to the gay strains of 
Strauss — as' she marked the grand display of dancing ek'gance 
that floated round her — and finally% as she gazed the 

graceful array of distinguished relatives as they w alked up the 
room, she heaved ‘a deep-draw'n ^igh as if overpow^ered by the 
fulness of her contentment. * 

Sir Ilenfv.Seymour had been for some time in room, and 
joined Lady^ Stt'phenson, IMrs, Hubeiv, and their traij), the 
moment they appeared. But of all that fair host, thereA was but 
one who met him kindly, nay, even that one felt in her heart 
pf hearts th^t lie was uiworthy, and though, when she re- 
marke^fl that fill looked upon him coldly, a sort of relenting 
softndss led' her still to gibet him as a friend, she w ould hftve 
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bpt^r liked that the state of things should have been rtversed^ 
and that, as heretofore, he should have been welcomed by the 
smiles of all, so that she might have been released from the sort 
of pitying necessity of being civil. But this state of things 
endurod but a short time ; he immediately ask»d her to dance, 
and though she agreed to do so, merely because she knew not 
how to avoid it, her judgment of him was completely changed 
before tiie mciisure ended. 

l.(ittle its Sir Henry Seymour»had hitherto given his friends 
reason to admire his deliberative wisdom, Jic*had been for some 
time past giving proofs of it, though they knew it not, which 
migl]^ well entitle him to respect. He tad loved Elizabeth, 
young as she w’as, almost from the first moment he had renewed 
acquaintance wdth her alter his return from Australia. This, 
however, was not till they met in Paris, about a year after the 
departure of the Hubert family from Brighton. But the feel- 
ing she inspired w'as not, at tliat period, at least, such as alto- 
gether to cast out fi'ar. He rememl)ei’ed that tlie guardian ho 
liad so grievously otfended Avas by marriage her uncle, and 
thongli tlu^ reconciliation between them wais perfect, he dreaded 
lost tlioharem-searcnn reputation of hisboylK^xl might become an 
impediment to the dcaiH-st hope of his life. For his imson he 
very "wisely determined to look and love for a while longer, and 
though i)) spite of all liis resolutions he certainly had betibyed, 
both to Elizal)eth and I'dizabelh’s Avatchful friends, tlie secret of 
his heart, he had never, till this eventful evening, breathed a 
word which could be fairly construetl into a confession of love. 

But iKjw, though the time of his self-im}>osed probation w^as 
not yet over, he could no longer Astiain the impulse w'hich 
urged him at once to avow his washes, and receive his doom, ^lore 
cireaunstances than one led him to tliis. I'he evident sensation 
prochieed among the critical crowai at 8t. James’s that morning 
by the apjHsarance of Elizabeth, had stuit a quahmef terror to 
Ins heart, iiom the idea that she must inevitably be asked m 
murriagt! by half the peerage. In addition to this misery, came 
the outrages to his feelings produced by Mrs. D’Donagougl^’s 
publicseizure of liim, and his consequent enforced desertion ol^all 
me most loved, lor all he most disliked ; and, to crowii all, he was 
by•^*•mt^ans slo^- to ])erccive in the altered eyes of his friends, 
v:hen he presented himstilf to them in Mrs. O’Donagough’s drSw- 
ing-room, that he had often^hxl them, as h5 could iK)t doubt, 
d)y his inYoh*iitary*skare in the allvcntm’es of the rnOTnin|;. 

The rciwlutiou ujion which he had been pondt^ring from the 
moment he had bow'cd ^limself awmy from the carriage-door of 
Mrs. O’Donagough, became at that moment jixixl and unchange- 
able. Ho had cjidured to linger w4th very tolerable philosophy 
on ’the threshold of ha ppiness, but to see himself Irfirust from it 
in consequence of his presn med attachment to thefO’Domj^<jugh 
raee, w<is beyond his strength. He Setermined not to leave the 
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room t&ll he had asked Elizabeth Hubert to be his wife — ar^,iie 
determined, too, that should her answer be favourable, he would 
not live twenty-four hours longer without exonerating liinjself 
from the intolerable thraldom of feeling at the mercy of Idr. 
O’Donagough, « by confe-ssing botli to Sir Edwai'd and the 
general the whole history of his foolish masquerading expedition 
to Australia. 

In both these resolutions he was quite right ; and for all the 
wisdom of the first of them he was sjieedily rewarded by the 
l)€autiful simplicity \yith which Elizabeth perinittcid him to read 
her innocent young heart. How far the closing of that day was 
unlike its ojnening, t« both of them, may be very safely left tp con- 
jecture; while the narrative turns to scenes of rather a dithwent 
character, which were going on at no great distance from them. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

There was, besides Elizab'-dh, one otlier person of Mrs. 
Hubert’s party who entered the rooms with a sj)int pre- 
occupied, and nevertheless awake in no common degree to a 
feeling of deep interest, conccripng all that might eljanco to 
pass there. was Mrs. Stephenson. From the time 

she had mot Mi‘s. OT)oriag(mgh at tlie. house of lier father, this 
lively lady had been labouring without intermission to obtain 
intelligence respecting the sc\iirce of her nowly-acijuired wealth, 
together with every particular possible to be got at, rjt?pecting 
the position and manner of life of Mr. O’Dunagough. I laving 
an extremely clever lady’s maid, and a .saucy I'reiicli })age, who 
could have worked his way through a deal ])oard as reasiily as a 
gimlet, had he expected to find either mischief or jirofit Htdiind 
' it, — having two such functionaries, both very devotciily attaclied 
to her, and bound in all way.s to do her bitlding, it is not, per- 
haps, very^extraordinary that she fiontrived to obtain a few 
Hints which confirmed her in the belief that* good MiC 
AVilloughby’s suggestion of a large fortune having fallen into 
4!t^e possession ‘•of Mr. O’Douagongh was less probabh' th an de- 
sIBir^ble. In short, she came to the houst; iully aware that high 
•pl^y was carried on there, and was much inc1iu:;d to sns])ect* 
thttt Sir Henry Seymour’s intimacy in the fainily was*ov.»!<sg to 
thts. With a great deal of warm-h('.arted .g*)od fi'eling, Xewa 
had also a little of*that species of /ini mated interest in the alfaii-s 
of tlto.se ^ne loved, which sometimes leads* th intiyfercaice rnorfe 
active than jiudicious. Most women loving and ti'W-i.ing a hus- 
band, as completely as slic loved and tfusted hers, would have 
confided all their suspicions to him, and trusted to his manage- 
ment the delicate task of dif^mvering whether the man she had 
fished to seethe husband of her niece was undeserving tliishappi- 
ne^, either frbm his being a gambler, or an inconstant. But no, 
Mrs. Stephtenson very greasy preferred managing the whole mat- 
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ter herself, and, excepting her maid and her page, no living being 
the slightest saspicion of what she had got in her head. . 

For a shqrt time after Seymour and Elizabeth had stood up 
side by side for the purpose of walking about a little, and 
talking a good deal to the various airs of §. quadrille, Mrs. 
Stephenson took the trouble of moving from one side of the 
room to the other, and back again, and then a little on one side, 
and then a little on the other, in order to ascertain whether they 
aj)poared to be on the same sorUof terms together which she h;ul 
formerly remarked with so much satisfaction. It was not <i»ery 
long before she became perfectly satisfied on this point, and 
then she determined to take advantago,of having completely 
separated herself from her party in or<ler to- iJcnetrate to the 
card-room, and make, her own observations u’p<m what she 
might find there, without being interriqited by anybody. 

The crowd that filled the rooms, and which at thattimeVas 
at its height, prevented this maiioenvre from being remarked by 
any individual of her own party. Frctleric was not there : for 
hlr. O’Donagoiigh, having long ago ascertained that he was not 
a playing man, had gradually, as his connection incireased with 
those wlio were, made himself less agreeidile, and less observant, 
•.so tliat the acipiaiutance begun at llrighton woujd have been a 
decided bore in London, ha<i it not tacitly died away by mutual 
concert. Without any interrujition wdiatever, therefore, the 
enterprising Nora made her way per^ss tin: first room, through 
the se^uid, ainl into the third, till she found herself within a 
few feet of J\Ir. O’Donagough, Mr. llonaldson, their snug little 
table, and thei^ very quiet game of ])iquot. Slie perceived a 
considerable ([uantity of gold upon* the table, which surprised 
her yot, hut it dul surjuise her to observe that it was the simple- 
looking young man who constantly won every game, while her 
strongly suspected acquaintance, ]\Ir. O’Donagough as constantly 
lost without manifesting any symptom of vtjxatioin or indeed of 
•emotion of any kind. Beside Mr. lloualdson, ami i mined iatTdy 
ojiposite (Tl)onagopgh stood Mr. Foxcroft. To JSIrs. Stephen- 
son this gentleman was totally a stranger, noi* would his syp- 
pt'arance in any way liave attracted her attention, had she not 
olwerved that a slight smile, Avhich he sought to conceat*by 
parsing •his hand across his mouth, was pereeptible eacli time 
that 'tlie elder gentleman counted over a . handful of soverAgns 
tb the younger oiie. She was qni^e sure, tf)o, by tiui direction 
^of the eyes of botl», |.hat Avhittevor thoughts producect tliL? smile 
were in qpjwrnoii between Mr. O’Doiiagougli^id the gaunt 
figure from whom it pnocccdcd, thougli nothing in the slightest 
degree approaching to an answeving smile could be perceived on 
the well-regulated features of the former. 

• It was just as she had observed this fiw the third^Ame, and th»t 
some vague notion not altogether unlike the trufli tvas gjqjying 
into verv shrewd susnicion in the niftid of Mrs. SteUiienson. that 
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Bhefcltiierarm touched by some onebeside her, and looking round, 
, perceived Elizabeth Peters staring at Mr. ()’Donagough felj 
earnestly, while at the same time she was calling her attention 
with more familiarity than their acquaintance warranted. 

“ Ibeg your pardon, Mrs. Ste])henson,”she said, “but will you 
be so kind as to tell me the name of that gentleman opposite ? ” 

“It is the master of the house — Mr. O'Donagough.” 

“ O’Donagough? ” repeated Miss Peters in a cautious wliis- 
per. “Indeed, Mrs. Stephenson, that is not his real name.” 

wAt any other time, it is possible that this abrupt contradic- 
tion from a person very nearly a stranger to her might have 
ol)tained from Mrs. Stephenson a look of offended surprise and 
nothing more ; -but in the present state of her mind, nothing 
could be more certain of commanding her attention than such a 
communication as this. She immediately passed her arm under 
that of Miss PotfTS, and silently drew her through the crowd 
till they reached the landing-place on the top of the stairs ; there, 
comparatively speaking, they were alone, and ]\lrs. Stephenson 
after mounting a step or two of the ascending flight for greater 
security, turned to her sur])rised companion, and said in a tone 
of the deepest inte:fcst, “ Tell me^ hliss Peters, lor mercy’s sake, 
tell me instantly, what it is you mean by the wDids you just nor. 
spoke to me.” 

“ I mean, Mrs. Stephenson, that unless I am a great deal 
more mistaken than ever I wag in my whole life before, that per- 
son who you say is the master of the house is INIajor Alh^jj, a man 
that I knew very well at Clifton very nearly twenty years ago.” 

Never certainly did any lady in tlie act of weaving a romance 
and elneiilating a mysteryf receive a piece of intelligence more 
well-timed, or more completely*german to the subject <if her 
thoughts. 

“ My dear Miss Peters ! ” she exclaimed, catching the hand 
of her com;|janion, and fervently elasiung it, “ are you indeed 
convinced, fully convinced, of the truth of wluit yon pow assert 1 
It is no idle curiosity which makes me ask ypu this ; your answer 
is«of real impoi't.ance.” 

“Indeed Mrs. Stephenson, I am; and I would not, say it, 
unless I was quite sure.” 

“ But how can we account for no other persons havi^jg^re- 
oo^iised him ? Did not Agnes know that Major Allen ? an(l I 
well remember hcftiing Mr,c Stephenson, and the general also, 
talk ?)ver\.hat same season atClifton of w hi Mr 5 n>u must now In* 
Bpeaking, an‘(b. 4 iamiiig him in a manner tliat they must 

have known* him personally. I thinkf-Miss Peters, that it is 
imjrossible.” „ 

“It is not impossible at all, Mrs. Steijhenson,” replied 
Elizabeth Peters, “ I well remember that neither Agnes <-nor 
eitl^pr^of the ^entlemeir you name, (wer spoke to him at all ; 
whereas I tipas the person 4o whom he always addressed hini|elf. 
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I Tjfis very young then, and did not find out till afterwilrds that 
lie was not so gentlemanlike a person as he pretended to be.* 
Ihit I was more with my aunt Barnaby than any ^of them, and 
this man was certainly making love to her, though it did not 
come to anytliing then. You may depend updli it that what I 
say is true — I remember every feature in his face, but most 
jtarticularly I remember a wart that he has on the left temple, 
which the wig that lie wears now is intended, 1 suppose, to 
cover ; but wiule I stood lookiifg at him he wiped his forehead 
with his pocket handkerchiid*, and just pushed back the haii^ so 
that I saw it perfectly. I was very sure it was Major Allen 
before that, but I could not have any doubt afterwards.” 

“And he calls himself Allen O’Donagough ! ” exclaimed 
Mrs. Stephenson in the Softest of whispers, and suddenly feeling 
perfectly convinced of the fact. “ Nothing was ever so ibr- 
tunate as my meeting you here, my dear IVIiss Peters. You will 
not, I am sure, refuse to assist me in the project I am bent upon, 
of completely unmasking this detestable man. It would be a 
very righteous thing to do it, even without any personal motive 
— but 1 have many. AVill you then return with me to the card 
room — remain close to me — }>nd withou4->a4^tracting attention, 
even by a whisper, let us both carefully watch what is going 
on ? You have alrciady provt'd that you have a keen eye — I am 
not (pdte blind myself ; and witli your help, and that of my eye- 
glass, I fully expect to see sometlihig worth noting.” 

ExfCixlingly well pleased to iiud herself of more conse- 
quence than usual, Elizabeth Peters expressed her readiiress to 
do anything thift. iVIrs. Stephenson wished ; and once more linked 
arm-in-arm, they re-entered ^e card room together. By the 
time*they recover(.'d their posWron near the little piquet table, 
a murmur about “gtmig down to' supper” began to make itself 
heard, and a movement was already perceptible among the 
, crowd. Silently pixssiug the arm of her conqianic«, Mrs. S^e- 
irhenson vfry skilfully fell back, as if ])rcssed upon by the pass- 
ing throng, and en^onced herself and Miss Petcj|;sin a drajteried 
recess, which contained a sofa, and which might, by letting tiie 
curtains drop, be made exactly to correspond in appearance«wth 
the one wdndow of the ajtartnnuit, giving to the irregular room 
tilt ilftvantageous eifect of twx) windows instead of one, ayd a 
idche. During the long consultations which had been held 
betwciui Mrs. O’l^onagougl* and ^ler friend Louisa* concern- 
ing the mo^rdvantfigeous manner of setting off her “ beautiful 
rooms” fil#this great occasion, nothing had dtJhwned them so 
long as this puzzling recess. Miss Louisa was vefy strongly of 
opinion that the general effect of the three rooms altogether 
would be a great deal indeal mor? giand by making it appear 
that there were two regular liandsome windo^ in the caifl 
room. Whereas Mrs. O’Donagough herself, remenjberiw^per- 
Lfps, the days of Silverton and Captain Tate, declared that 
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nothing nouid look so inviting as that pretty sofa with the dm, 
series festooned before it. At length the amiable wife ex- 
claimed, “ 'VV^e will ask Donny about it.” And JMiss Louisa 
was accordingly despatched to the study to invite the master of 
the house to the Consultatioii. 

“ Wfil, Mr. O’D., what do you say to it?” demanded his 
wife, after fairly stating the pros and covs. 

“ It had much better look like a window at ohce, my dear,” 
he replied. “ I don’t want peddle to be tempted^ as you e-al] it, 
mtd“sitting in this loom at all. Nobody can enjoy a game at 
cards unless the room is quiet ; and though I know just at first 
that the people will bt pushing in and out, I am determined to 
have a quiet hour or two after supper, and I shall just lock the 
door, you may depend upon it.” ^ 

That is just as you please, my dear,” answered his wife, 
gaily. “ By that time, all the people will have seen that we 
have got three rooms ; and, of course, jthat’s all I care about it.” 

“ Very well, then, that’s all right; but I’d rather you would 
make the recess look merely like a window if you can.” And 
BO the discussion ended, Mrs. O’Donagough very obediently ar- 
ranging the curtains-e^ the window and the recess exactly alike. 
But about half an hour before" the company began to arrive — 
while Mr. O’Donagough was giving some last instructions to 
Foxcroft in the library, and while the two Miss Perkinses and 
Patty were still indulging in sdme last looks, last pins, and last 
pinches before their looking- glasses above — the higlily-dttKghted 
mistress of the fete beguiled those moments of cxj)ectation by 
walking backwards and forwards through whffl she loved to 
call her suite of rooms, and pushii^a bench an inch one way, and 
pulling a chair an inch that, ifllhe idle attempt to improve 
what her heart told her was already perfect. In the course of 
these repeated promenades, it occurred to her that the appear- 
ance both of (the real window and the fictitious one would be , 
greatly more elegant were their draperies partially draAvn up, 
disclosing in the one. case a small portion of' a coloured blind, 
which slie greatly admired, and in the other a very slight peep 
into, her beloyed recess, which, though not sufficient to induce 
anybody to penetrate its darkness, nevertheless might g^ive the 
idea, of some addition to tlie extent, of which she was so jlfb'fj*- 
culai'ly proud. This last improvement comjdeted her labours of 
prepacatioij, for the three ladies from above pntered the room 
immediately a^ter ; and their admiration of* her an^ her rooms, 
and her admiration of them and their dresses, left nt time for 
any more finishing tpuches, before the comj)any began to arrive. 

It was, then, into this dark recess that Mrs. Stephenson and 
her assistant conspirator slid, hnobserved of any, during the in- 
t&esting momfervt when all but the piquet-players were pressing 
forwa^-d to supper. A slight touch of the finger caused one of 
the curtains' to drop entirely, and bdiind this shelter th^y 
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seated themselves, having, by the partial elevation of th#other, 
a perfect view of the persona whose proceedings they were about 
to watch. 

They heard Mr. Ronaldson’s petition for supptir, alid Mr. 
O’Donagongh’s answer to it. They saw the “ tfay "wor^ hav- 
ing” brought in by the intelligent-looking Richardson. * They 
saw Mr. h'oxcroft, the only individual left in the room besides 
themselves and tlie players, quietly lock both the doors, and then 
assume to himself the office of butler, which he perfonned with 
so much zealous gaiety, that one flask .of* champagne vfhs 
finished and another begun before he attempted to cat or drink 
anytliing himself. Neither did Mr. O’Doiuigough share largely 
in the conviviality of the moment, lie professed himself to be 
quite out of heart fronxWs infernal beating — sw^ore that he had 
never met with any one so completely his master before, but 
declared that if he sat up all night and lost his last shilling he 
would not give in. 

Mr. Ronaldson, whose head was not very capable of bearing 
steadily cither his goodifortune or the good wine, was beginning 
to grow loquacious, w^hen O’Bonagough, perceiving that the 
champagne had done all the wijfk he want^wi^rom it, at least for 

j)rescnt, brought back the attention of the young man to the 
business part of tlie entertainment, by saying — 

“ Now% Ronaldson ! have at you again-^ouble or quits — 
double the whole of my confounded losses, or quits. Do you 
agree? ’V.» 

“ To be sure I do,” replied the young man, with a jovial laugh. 
“ What do you tjdvc me for ?” 

“ For a very honest fellow, RonaldSson, who, knowing he has 
got tht advantage in play, is wdHing to let his adversary take a 
chance from luck ! Just put that tray back upon the other table, 
I 'oxcroft — we shall have no more whist to-night, I dare say.” 

Foxcr<dt obeyed, and then placed himself, as bef»re, behini^ 
Hbnaldson, ;ind prc'cisely opposite to O’Donagough. It w'as then 
that StephensoT*, wdiose interest in the scene passing be- 
fore her was now'^ worked up to a point that made her utterlj* 
loi'getfui! of the awkwardness of her own situation — ^jt was n»w 
1< )!• the tiivst time that she began to comprehend fully the value, 
if II#' oKaf^tly the nature, of the telegraphic signs made by IVy-. 
Fo,ycroft for the benefit of Mr. O’Donagough. It was quite 
, impossible, unless he had turu^ hirnStelf completely roi^d, ^lat 
Iki’ialdson cou|d evefl Ae conscious bf Mr. Foxcroft being near 
him ; whileji'n the other hand, not a glance of #he eye, or ^ 
motion of the finger, couHl escape being seen ly O’Donagough, 
and tiuit so distinctly, that the mere act of Bitising his eyes for 
au instant w'as all that was required to obtain all the informa- 
tion 'which it W'as the purpose of Mr. Foxcroft to cgAvey. 

Mrs. Stephenson felt, as she said afterwards, that ghe wo«ld 
williiigly have staked her owm life, and%lmost that of one of her 
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childreti, upon the issue of tliat game. Nor would there in 
truth have been any great risk in doing so. The even^ as 
all must anticipate, was in favour of Mr. O’Donagough, who, 
as soon as it was ended, said, very composedly — 

“ Well, theA, Ronaldson, now we start fair again. I have 
had a %emendous beating, nevertheless — nine games to three. 
However, I scorn to show a white feather I If I lose, my l>e- 
vonshire estates must pay for it. If you wiU, I am jready to 
play you again for the same amount Jis I have now won, and I 
will teU you whatH will do besides — for I can’t endure the idea 
of turning craven, merely because I have mot with a better 
j)layer than myself-< I will go on with you for six games — (just 
write it down, Foxcroft — I will go on with you for six games, 
double or qiiits every time — ^and rathen tlian let you count me a 
crgyen, I w'ould go on for a dozen so, only I think we shall have 
liad enough of it by that time, and the party will be broke up, 
and we shall all be ready to go to bed. Do you agree to it ? ”, 
Poor Ronaldson, who at the freshest hour of the morning 
would hardly have been capable of ju(%ing accurately of the 
nature and extent of the proposition now olfcred to him, was 
at this moment as jaiit.erly incapaj'le of doing so as if bis age had 
amounted tOf one lustre only, instead of live. IV'^ith a laugh 
that w^as very nearly that of imbecility, he rubbed his hands, and 
repeated again and again, “ Done, done, done.” 

Another, and another gaRie was then played, of course with 
the same result as the last. The young man’s purse and v»U -stoied 
pocket-book were by that time exliausted, upon which Foxcroft 
brought forth writing materials, and the h^tlf-sobiired, lialf- 
stultified Ronaldson set his hand at the termination of the next 
game to the acknowledgment of an enormous debt. «- 
Mrs. Stephenson’s position now became cxtreindy painful. 
Though perfectly certain of the nefarious nature of the transac- 
tion that W6S going on before her eyes, she began, as her embar- 
rassment increased, and her spirits sank, to doubt jyhether sht- 
would be able to prove it to others in such a mannt'r as fo ex- 
onerate the unfortunate young man from the effects of his folly. 
If.iiot, she .was conscious that in thus quietly looking on, and 
suffering their play to proceed, she was making herself a party to 
th^ poor victim’s ruin. A moment’s calculation sufficed to sJ’ow 
her that the stake, if again doubled at the monstrous amount, to 
whi^ it J^iad reached, would of i^^elf constitute a large fortune, 
and this again had to be doifbled, and the 'amoiu't doubled yot 
again, beforhihe match which she had heard agre^^Vf or could be 
finished. As to any change of fortdne in the event of the 
games being played., she felt perfectly assured it could not occur ; 
and thus, if her fears as to thfe value of her own evidence were well 
^g}pi?unded, sk^ should be doomed, unless she summoned courage to 
see a vast robbery committe<l, which it was most 
certainly* present fiioment, in her power to prevent. » 
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So earnestly had her attention been fixed upon the events of 
t^ejcard tabic, from the time of her entering the recess, that 
she had paid no attention to the sounds proceeding from the 
ball-room ; but she now, as the fourth game of the match was 
rapidly progressing to its conclusion, listened jittentively, and 
became convinced that though the music had not ceased, the 
company were departing. She heard many names called upon 
tlu; stairs, a door to whi(;h stood open in the middle room, and 
thus at intervals permitted the ^unds to reach her, desx3itc the 
closed doors of the card-room. The idea that she might, if «he 
lingered longer, outstay Ikt own party, anfl cause them thereby 
the most serious alarm, as well as place hei^elf and Miss Peters 
in a situation the most painfully embarrassing, sufficed to screw 
her courage to the fitting point, and as Mr. Roniildson. at the 
end of a, deal said, in a*trembling voice — “I am forty-five to 
your ninety, O’Donagough, and tlie deal is yours,” — -just^as 
these boding words reac.Iud her cars, she started uji, and, seiz- 
hig her companion by the arng drew her with her across the 
j-oom, overt.ui-ning two chairs in her progress, and on reaching 
the door, the key of which readily obeyed her hand, she turned, 
and said in a voice much more distinct than she, herself hoped 
for — “ Play no more, young m;*i ! We haV<?Watched the game, 
ait^ know that you ha ve been cheated. Tl’i'owdown your cards 
and })lay no more. Your jirornissoiy note is not worth a farthing, 
for wt! can both witness to the manner in wliich it was won.” 

]\Ir. Konaidson had sji>rung froif^ his cliaii' the moment the 
two ladiT's*had become visible, and standing aside to let them 
j)a.ss, star('d, much after the manner he might have done had he 
siMUi a siiectrc. Mr. Foxcroft, w'ho ki^cw neither of the ladies 
by sight, Hew to the door w ith sonic vague liope of preventing 
tlieir |?oing out, and \vh(‘th<T he tlioiight they might be siib- 
scqiK'iitly jaishcHl uj) the eliimney, or thrown out of the window, 
lie j>robal)]y did not know^ himself at the moment ; but whatever 
h^s ])rojects might have been, they were rendered ifbortive by 
the door havtng yielded to the hand of Mrs. Stephenson before 
be n'ached it. 

hlr. O’Doriagough himself sat immovable, nor would it have 
been (‘ai*iy to jicrct-i ve from his countenance* that any thing vei^'' 
remarkable ha<l ha})pened. The triumph of jierceptibly shaking 
liis fihi'S>so])hy remained for his old acquaintance Elizabeth 
P('K;'rs, w'lu), recovering her courage the morsient she saw the 
light streaming in upon them fMim tjh*^ now fast-thinning rodlns, 
fcnt ibly dre-v^ Ipck Mfl. Stephenson a step or two,‘'and while 
seviTal pastiMs-by entcroci from curiosity, pronouncM very dis- 
tinctly, as slie fixed her eyes upon his fice — 

“ I should like to know, sir, why, it is that* you go by a false 
name? Your name is Allen. At least, you were ai^'ays called 
Major Allen at Clifton, and that you know, as welltas I.” ^ 

On hearing this, and on seeing thg many eyes which were 

X 
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by th,is*tiine fixed upon him, the ijold spirit of the iimquhile 
* O’Donagough, now again Major Allen, was so far moved V^^'t 
he rose from his chair, and taking advantage of Ids accurato 
local knowledge, left the room by a side door which led to a 
back staircase, and was no more heard of that night. 

Even the short moment occupied by these startling words of 
Miss Peters, was sufficient for the drawing together so many of 
the remaining guests around the door of the card room, that 
something like a crowd appofvred to surround it as the two 
ladies, still i)ale aijd strongly agitated, passed through it. Their 
only object was now to find some member of their own jjarty 
who might assist th(jir retreat from the scene in w'hich they had 
played so strange a part; but her first glance at the rooms 
made Mrs. Stephenson exclaim — “ They are gone ! Gracious 
h^given ! ^Miat terror must Frederic be enduiing on reacldng 
home and not finding me ! ” 

Great, indeed, was her delight, when she perceived General 
Hubert approaching with hasty steps towards the s])ot when 
many voices were already discussing the adventure which nobody 
understood, but which everybody was endetivouring to exjilain. 

“ Thank haave p ! he exclaimed, eagerly nxaiiving the hand 
which the trembling AWa held ofit to him. “ W'hat does all tliis 
mean? Where have you been hid? \Ye have been looking 1()r 
you in every direction for above an hour. Frederic is just gone, 
for the second time, to see ^ you have reacluMl home ! ” 

“ I have guessed it all ! But for mercy's sake ask no ques- 
tions now,” replied Mra. Stephenson. “ 'J'ake me HVray, dear 
general ! Take us both away ! w'e have lx>th sull’ered together ! 
We have been shut up«. looking on a liorri?! scene for hours. 
Yet now it is over, I am thankful that we had courage to act 
as we have done ; but take us away, I implore you.” * 

“If Ave go now, my dear Nora,” replie<i the general, inex- 
pressibly nuzzled by her words, but ct)nvince<i that it Avas no 
'time to ask for ex])lanati(m, “ if AV(i go new, Frederic will agjj^in 
miss you. Agnes is still in the other room — nothifig could jxt- 
•Buade her to leave the house tiil she was co'nvinced that you AA’cre 
j)pt in it. If you Avill sit down quietly with her a few minutes, 
Stephenson will return, and I am sure it Avill be bettd* for you 
both. Miss Peters does not look so deadly j)ale as you do, but 
I* feel her arm trembling like your OAvn.” ** 

While this At as said, tjie general supported the two ladies, 
w'fiose st^os very unatfecWly fhltercid, , ;v;^ross the room whiclf 
divided tlfq^.ard-room from the principal drawii|g-rooTn ; fihit 
on reaching the door of it, instead o*‘‘ finding tlhSquiet he had 
offered them, they were met by a scene wliich rendered anything 
like tranquillity in the n,;>ighbourhood of it quite impo.s.siblt’ * 
Standing ^n the middle of the room A\'as Mrs. O’Donagough 
viith han® clasped, head-dress dishevelled, and her breivst 
heavingVith convulsiAjp sobs. Beside her stood IMiss Louisa 
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l^erkins, with a pocket-handkerchief at her eyes ; while, with 
tb^i fixception of one silent grouj) whicH occupied a sola in a 
distant corner, every individual not making part of the crowd 
now in possession of the card-room, stood around her listening 
to her lamentations, and occasionally uttering a word or two of 
what seemed very unmeaning consolation. * 

“ She is gone ! She is eloped ! • Heaven only knows where, 
and for what ! Where is her lather ? He has got his hands 
full, I dare say. But for mercy’s sake let somebody go and 

bring Koxcroft to me — he shall* go Oh! dear! Oh! 

dear I Where shall he go ? Where shall I scilid him ? I have 
no more idea than the child unborn ! But I am sure and posi- 
tive, as I shind here, tliat it is that horrid file yelloAv man with 
tlie black wliiskers that luis taken her ! ]>oes nobody know 
such a person tis Don ToAiorino or Tornapino? or some such 
name as that, -wasn’t it, I.«ouisa? Hear, darling, good-fw- 
nothing creature as she is! I s;iw lier waltzing away like one 
^♦ossessed with him, and when 1 asked her how he came to be 
here — for goodjioss knows I never asked hint — ^she answered, 
dear, wicked, clever creature, in her own droll way, ‘ Never you 
mind tliat, mamma! Here lie is, and that’s enough?’ Oh 
dear I Oh dear! If be does i*ot turn out d© be a man of rank 
Tu/Cl fortune I shall die and break my heai t — know I shall ! ” 

Such were the sounds that from the crested pride 

of the unfortimato Mrs. O’Donagihigli poured forth amidst a 
torrent ffr iears, and a "wdiirlwind of sighs, interrupted at inter 
vals, but not checked, by the interjections of her hearers. 

“ How very, liistressing ! ” 

“ lk )or woman ! It is quite shocking ! ” 

“ I*don’t wonder at her being so terrified.” 

“ 1 am sure if it wiia my child I sliouLl die on tlie spot.” 
Such and suclx-like were the only sounds wliicli broke in upon 
tjje expression of her mental anguish, till at lengtljf while th® 
urihapjjy lady paused for a moment to blow her nose, the gentle 
voice of Miss Louisa Perkins was heard to say, “ Po you think, 
ma’am, that there is any gentleman gone olf with Matilda too ? 

“ Never mind Avhether there is or not! ” replied the anxiifus 
inolber. “ What can that signify coinjiiired to iny beautiful 
Patfy?* A.nd such a fortune, too, as her poor, dear father tijld 
me tin’s very day that she would be sm’e of.. Oh I it is too 
•cruel of her ! ” 

All this, and a grctit, a very great aeai more 19 tne same 
strain, w^aa^ttered by tjlie bereaved lady, sometimes sitting, 
Bornetiim^s standing, and occasionally lying at full length upon 
a sofa, and ever with the much-enduring Lbuisa by her side, 
till at length every individual at all wdtliin hearing, became 
fully aware, that Miss Patty O’Hoiiagough had deqiftedly elcmed* 
with a black- whiskered Hon, and that Miss Matild^i PdfSins 

X 2 
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had eloped too, but whether with her or with anybody elsfe, 
there appeared no eviddlice to show. 

Nothing but the consciousness that her interference could 
do no good, kept Mrs. Hubert at a distance from her really 
very unhappy aunt during all these lamentations ; but quite 
aware that shel!;ould render no assistance, and being in a state 
of very painful anxiety respecting the unaccountable dis- 
appearance of her sister, she remained with Mr. and Mrs. 
lienderson, who were equally anxious with herself, silently 
waiting for the retiun of General Hubert, who had left them 
for the purpose of OKce more entering the empty supjxr-rooin 
and once more inquiring of every servant in the hall if Mrs. 
Stephenson’s equipa^-e had been called. 

Much too occupied by their own anxiety to remark the 
absence of their hostess, they wore no# aware that, for tlie last 
haif hour, that unfortunate lady had been employcid upon tlie 
unpleasing task of convincing herself, by various inquiries 
among her domestics, that her precious daughter had most 
certainly left th# house without giving a hint to any one of her 
intention of doing so. And as the black -whiskered Don (too 

wcll-renicmbered as the first-floor lodger in street) had 

also suddenly 1i)ecoii»e* invisible, it was but natural to suppose 
that he was her companion. 

Great, indcicd, was the joy of Agnds and her friend IVfary, 
when their two sisters aj'peartd aftcT their mysterious rinreat, 
and greater still was that of Mr. Steplieiison, who retunuMl in a 
few minutes afterwards pale, vehemently agit,ated, awl ‘bringing 
the terrible intelligence that no tidings could be heard of them. 
It was then that Mrs. Hubert, her spirits lx»'jg relieve<l from 
her own great anxiety, 'felt desirous of uttering some word ol 
kindness to her aunt, but this now seemed to be r<?iidcred 
inqtossible by the earnest converstition in which she was en- 
gaged with Mr. Foxcroft. • 

t “ No, * 0, Agnes ! ” said Mrs. Stephenson, as she heard her 
sister proposing to the general that they should^ befu’e tluy 
left the hou^e, express some feeling of 'sympathy witli j)oor 
^Irs. O’Donagough’s alarm about her daughter, “ No, Agnes, 
y5u must not speak to her now ! It is not on account of her 
daughter’s running away that she is looking as horror-struck 
aq/i terrified as you see her at this moment. Poo^ sftuD, she 
has heard worse news than that! But where arc Lady 8te- 
phapson and the^Nivetts,«and where is your dear girl V ” 

, “All gone home long ago, Nora,” r(?piie<l Mrs. Hubert. 

, Then for pity’s sake let us go tqo I This iaiiipo place for 
us to remain in ! How kind you are to question me oidy with 
your eyes I But tired as I am, I am willing to tell you all our 
adventures before I sleep, ff my poor frightened Fre<leric feels 
strength eit^'igh left in him to drive to your house for an hour, 
beftofe hejetreats to his own. 
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• -iTlie whole party were, in truth, much too anxious to hesar* 
all the mysteries of this strange evening explained to leave 
them any memory of their fatigue, and they all drove 'together 
to Bcrkcley-square though five strokes from the general’s 
repeater warned tliem that it was high time to go to rest. 

“ But who,” said Mrs. Henderson, “ could rest till this most 
mcomprehensible adventure is explained ? ” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

• 

The breakfast in Berkeley-square was not ail early one, hut 
tliere were other causes ^jpr this he.sides the lateness of the hour 
at which tlie gimeral and his lady had retired to rest, for GeiMfral 
Ilubei t, under all circumstances, was sure to be in his bath- 
room by e^ght (►’clock. Neither was it the protracted slumbers 
t)f his lady which retarded the morning meal ; for though on 
this (xjcasion he certainly left her fast asleep. 

Her waking eyes had seen the light ^ 

»^ojjg b('forc the clock struck nine. But it sometimes happens 
that bedrooms aiid dr«issing-rooms are used for other purposes 
than sletiping and dressing. 

Tlie first object which greeted* the eyes of Mi-s. Hubert as 
she oi)(^e<^thcui, in conse([uence of her ears being invaded by 
a gentle sound near her pillow, w'as her daughter Elizabeth in 
her robe <le elMni^n\ with lu^r beautiful hair all collected in one 
nymi)h-like rolt at the back of her small but finely -proportioned 
htuid, #nd her fair face glow'ing with an expression of happiness 
too vivid to suffer drow'sy sleep to (^^ist before ^t. 

‘^W'ill you forgive me, mamma? You have been waked by 
a kiss. It is 1 who opened your shutters and *(h’ew yoiy 
curtains.” , 

“Js it late, deaij^st?” said Mrs. Hubert, rousing herself 
with tlie alertness of an alarmed conscience, feiirful of having 
kept a Jiungry party w'aiting for breakfast. “ Make the 
Elizabeth. J)o not mind me — I shall be down very soon.” 

if B^t-*I don’t want you to be down very soon, mamma,” 
replied Elizabeth, laugbing and b^nsbiiig beautifully at the 
saiiK! time. “ 1 want to speak to yo;ii first. Tiet me Jbe jour 
h^Jy’s maid to-day, may I ? ” * • 

“ Willimdy, dear love ! ” said her mother, •ac*cepting an 
offered kiss, and, shretvdfy suspecting the subject of the offered 
conference, she wrapped a dressing-gown rou«d her, slipped her 
feet into her quilted satin slippers, and seating herself’ on the 
sofa At the bottom of the bed, said, “Now, darl^, sit down' 
close. b(^sido me, and tell me all you have got to say.” 

‘^ot unless you will dres^yourseUi mamma.” Ana going 
to the proper receptacles of stockings aryi shoes, she found all 
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that was needful and held them with pretty obsequiousnesf iD 
her mother’s hand. 

Mrs. -Hubert looked up into the face of her daughter as she 
took them ; but* the fair conscious girl turned away from the 
speaking glance, with that true feminine shyness which 

Would be wooed, and not unsought be won, 

even to speak the words she had come expressly to utter. 

^^hcre would Ijiave been sometliing pi'ctty to watch in the 
struggle between this’shyness, and the wish to disclose the secret 
that was bursting %om her lips, but on such an occasion a 
mother’s heart kas no leisure for such speculations, and sympa- 
thising -with Elizabeth, though she copld not quite be said to 
pit^ her, she threw her arm round her, and pressing her to her 
bosom, exclaimed — 

“ Seymour loves you, Elizabeth ! and last night h^ told you 
so. Is it not this you would disclose to me ? ” * 

The only answer for a minute or two was a fond clinging 
return of the embrace, and a siiowcr of hai)py tears shed on the: 
maternal bosom. ^ ^ 

“ You giK^ssed it^ then ?” she^aid at length. “ Ah, mamn]jj,h 
how cruelly we wTonged him ! ” 

“I thank heaven for it, Elizabeth,” replied her mother, “and 
he may well forgive a wrongs which had its origin in such feel- 
ings as ours towards liim.” 

“ Oh yes, mamma! he is quite aware of that. rTlo*not be- 
lieve he is at all iiicliued to complain of that or of any tiling else. 
Papa will l>c so kind as tej see him this aftern<:)f/l3', ■will he not V ” 
“And wdiy not this morning, Elizabeth?” 

“I don’t know, mamma, ilenry said the afternoon. 

“ I suppose he must have some business, then, for of course 
he must be very anxious to see your father.” 

* “lie very anxious, my dear mother, and ver^ anxious V> 
see you too,” rejilied Elizabeth, in a plcacling tone. “ Indeed, 
mdeed, you nmst iiever suspect him again of feeling anything 
•wiat he ought not to feel.” ^ 

‘^Fmm this point the conversation proceeded with about equal 
pleasure to botli parties, and it was not till a inultitud/^ of plea- 
sant things had been said and listened to, that Mrs. ilnbert 
^pped the couKje of thoift by exclaiming, “ 1 am very gihd, 
EhzKbctfi, that this cxplanfdion*'took pliv-e between you li^t 
night ! I should have felt more perfectly ashamed of our suspi- 
cions, I think, than I do now, if tlie fifst removal ^!!¥’them from 
your mind had betjn produced by an event of which you are still 
both ignorant, instead of by the much more agreeable mode of 
•his confessing bis affection for you.’* , 

,(>“ ^What ^i ent, mamma ? ” demanded Elizabeth. 

“ Our 'unfortunate cjwisin Patty eloped last night froxg, her 
fathac’s house,” replied Mrs. Hubert. 
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“Oh, mothear! Have I not reason to be glad that I had 
ti|irage enough to go to tlie party last night ? You know not- 
ch ! you can never know how I dretided it ! But I thought 
was right — thought it was less weak, less indelicate than 
remaining at home to weep over departed hopes, which I then 
thought 1 must have had no right to form. Had I yielded to 
this weakness, mother, might it not have been said, that he only 
proposed to me because he liad lost her?” 

“ I don’t know, my dear,” replied her mother, laughing ; “ it 
is strange how much darkness may be dispelled by one jittle 
gleiim of light. It now seems to me to'have been so perfectly 
absurd in us all to imagine for a momen| that Henry Seymour 
could bo in love with I*atty O’Donagough, tliat the idea no 
longer appears admissible. But what 1 might have thought 
witiiout tliis gleam of light, I know not.” 

“ I wish, mamma,” said Elizabeth, “ that you wouUl tell 
papa wlmt has happened before I see him at breakfast. You are 
all but dressed now : may I send Clafidge to tell him that you 
wish to see him in your dressing-room ?” 

“And wliy not tell him yourself, dearest?” 

“ Because I do not like to see liim imain til^he knows all.” 

“ Well, then, send Clarktge to him.” * 


It was with feelings of happiness as pure and nn mixed as 
those of her young daughter, that Mrs. Hubert communicated 
to 1?CT liiTsband the disclosure wdiich had been made to her ; but 
to her very great disappointment, he shook his head ominously 
as he listene(i€o her. ^ 

“ My dearest Hubert ! Are you not pleased by this news ?” 
said she, looking anxiously in his face. “ I trust in heaven that 
you know notliing against this young man, for that our Eliza- 
beth’s happiness depends upon him is most certain.” 

“Agnes!” he replied, “I doubt if I have feSlings of much 
stronger *\3artiality towartls my own sons, than I have felt to- 
wards Sir Henry “Seymour. I hav^e liked ami loved the* boy 
from ^childhood upwards ; and though from a feeling of resect 
for Sir Edward I never uttered the ojrinion, I blamed mucif less 
t|tai^l*synipathised with the feeling's of the ardent young man 
wlien he rebelled against tlie authority which insisted upijn his" 
f?libmitting to a routine of eiiucatioii for wMgh he was not fitted. 
Therefore I freely^allow that all, the ill-behaviour w'iich we 
heard so much beiore he re-appeared from his self-banishment, 
has left n^^ainful imptession on my mind whatii^er. No, Agnes, 
it is what has happened since that has displeased me. As to the 
idea that Henry Seymour intended to nmrry our red-cheeked 
ypung cousin, I never entertained it for a moment, but that he 
li^ paid her a very unwarrjujtable degree of atiiintion I do be- 
lieve : and this, whether it.Droceeded from fun or fondness, is 
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equallytat variance with the cliaracter I should desire to find in 
the husband of Elizabeth.” 

I sliould agree with you perfcKjtly, Hubert, did I believe 
it. But. what better authority have we for this unwarrantable 
degree of attenVon, than for Lord Mucldebury’s history of the 
intended marriage? If you reject the one, I cannot understand 
how you can receive the other.” 

“Because in the one case I have no proof, nor ever had 
any, beyond vague report, while in the other I have the evidence 
of Sir Edward.” , 

“ On what occasion, Hubert?” 

“ The occasion tq, wliich I particularly allude occurred but 
yesterday. You know he wiis detained at St. James’s till long 
after you left it, and in coming away he^aw Sir Henry Seymour 
and Miss O’Donagough arm in arm and tete-a-tete at the bottom 
of tlic staircase, as no lady and gcmtleman could possibly be seen 
without drawing upon themselves a degree of observ;jtion that , 
Sir Henry Seymour ought to have been desirous to avoid.” 

“ Believe me, Montagu, I can explain all that to you ;” and 
Mrs. Hubert described with the most gra])hic truth Sir Henry’s 
enforced surrgimler of , herself and daugliter in consequence of 
the manoeuvreing of Mrs. O’Dodagough. “ I confess,” sl»^ 
addfd, “ that >'t the time I ivas very angij^' with him, because it 
seemed to me that no man could feel himself obliged to yield 
such veiy civil acquiescence to any arrangenuint that did not 
accord mtli his inclination. But surely the declaratmu qj’ last 
night is sufficient to convince us that it was no partiality of a^'iy 
kind for Miss O’Honagough wliich induced him to yield to my 
unfoi'tuuatc aunt’s attack upon him.” 

“ After all that has passed between us on the subjecl^ my 
dearest Agnes, you will not think me too completely a convert 
to the opinions of Aunt Betsy, if I confess to you that wluit I 
most object to iu the busint;ss is Su' Henry Seymour’s liaving 
any acquainfaiice at all with the O’Honagonghs, pr Allens, 
or -s^hatever their real names may be. I’ho, case was far dif- 
ferent with us, ♦xlear love, when Mrs. Compton blamed us so 
severely for our ci\ilities to them at Brighton. In our ca,'^e the 
altdiihative wiis a rude and ahuost cruel avoidance of a ye:^" near 
relation .; but no such apology can be offered in the esfseofi vSey- 
mouEL la the highest paroxysm of her displeasure, Aunt Beti^v 
nev^ ^spected either of us of seeking their society from prefer- 
however, can fiytno |/Ossibi]ity> assign any other, 
cause for the familiar intei’course which has unquestionably 
existed between them and Sir Henry. I fiave never eflcouutered 
tliis wretch. O’Donagough Allen anywhere without liis alluding 
to Seymour’s having recently /lined with him. More than once 
I have questionexl the young man, witii as great an air of ia- 
differ^n^o as I*^^uld assume, to jisv^r-rbiin whether the statciutyd 
were true op not; and tl^ough he' certainly stammered, JU/’d 
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coloured, and looked very heartily ashamed (which in i#y jiidg- 
Ihiiit by no means made the matter better), he never denied 
that it was true. I do not like this, Agnes. It shows a specie^ 
of coarseness, or at best of indilference in the selection of ac- 
quaintance, which your Elizabeth, dearest, is gs little likely to 
relish as her sweet mother.” 

Mrs. Hubert sighed deeply. There was too much apparent 
truth in these painful observations for her to attempt to reason 
them away, yet 'slie felt that if they were to be the means of 
separating Sir Henry and Elizabeth, they wyuld bring a di^gree 
of certain misery greatly disproportioneS to their importance. 
As usual, her husband seemed to read her |houghtB, for he added 
immediately, “ Do not, however, fancy, my love, that I 
have any desire to sej^arate these young hearts. It w’ould bo 
making poor Henry pay a heavier penalty for his folly than it 
deserves, but I think you will agree with me in advocaflng a 
lo:^|ger jwiriod of probation and delay than would have been 
necessary had there been no such symptoms of levity. The ad- 
ventures of last night, of all which he is probably still ignorant, 
will assist pretty elfectually in opening his eyes to the character 
of his strangely chosen friends. Let ngt pur d«^ girl have her 
'ieelings wounchd by a sujgl? word of all tliis.” 

The breakfast, dfc which the young Emilwand her good 
governess were present, passed off as such agj|ifling meeting's 
should always be permitted to d<^ A look, a i^ile, a silant kiss, 
Baidii<ill4hat it was necessary to say, and when it w^as ended 
ITlizabeth retired to her owm room, astonished at her own com- 
posure, and cjorablc of enjoying without any drawback wdiatever, 
the cloiir delimit of mc<litating for^the first, time with the ju’i- 
vil(:%;ed freodoin of sanctioned love upon the unsx)eukable happi- 
ness that aw'ait(xi her. 

When General Hubert and his wife were again left alone, 
ElizalKith and Sir Hciiry*were for a moment forgotten, while 
they discussed together the terrible discoveries 3f the prewous 
night. The testi«iony of JNIrs. Stephenson and Miss Peters was 
too chiiir to leave the slightest doubt respecting the character of 
the man with wdiom “ the widow Barnaby ” had couiieSted 
iujrself, nor had they cither of them any doubt that he 'ifas in 
te ut^ the identical Major AJlen who had 

• — — — caused them both so great annoy, 

nineteen long yaws ago tit Clifton. It wanted Ho Hrarniug 
voice fro^ aunt Betsj to awaken the generqj t» the necessity 
of separating himself and his family now and. for ever, from all 
intercourse with so infamous a personage.* But he half fright- 
ened the gentle Agnes, by telHug her that he was expecting 
l^deric Stephenson to call upon him for the express purpoaJ of 
ipying a \isit in Curzon-^^'t. 

“ We mean to tell hiiif^’ said tuo general, “tftat we recom- 
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mend l^s immediately taking measures to leave the country, in 
order to avoid the dangers of a legal process which wouki l5e 

■ very hkely to terminate in his being obliged to do so in a much 
less agreeable way.” . 

“ Would it ;^ot be better, Hubert, to leave him to his own 
devices ?” said his wife. 

“ No, Agnes ; not in this country at least. He cannot be 
permitted to remain here after the double discovery of last night. 
Fi’ederic is extremely anxious that he slioukl be off immediately, 

■ for ^ long as he remains in the country, he will be living in 
dread of his wife’s *bei'ng called into a court of justice, to give 
evidence of the fraud of which she was p- witness. Miss Pet ers 
too will live under the same terror, avid indeed, Agnes, I think 
it desirable, for all our sakes, that he ^lould leave England Jis 
early and jis quietly as possible.” 

“ You cannot doubt my being of the same opinion, hlontagu,” 
replied Mrs. Hubert. “ I only dreaded for you the r^trei^ly , 
disagreeable operation of telling him so.” 

“ Fear not for that, Agnes. "I'he visit vnll be a very short 
one, depend upon it. Besides the real motive, we have the 
ostensible one, gou know, of inquiring if they have received anj' 
news of Miss O’Donagough.” 

hlr. Stophi;jiison was punctual to his arppointment, anrl t lie- 
two gentlem&tuset out together for Curzon-street. To the 
questiQU, “ Is O’Donago^gh at home V ” the answer given 
was, “ No, sir,” short and decided. 

“ Is hlrs. O’Bonagough at homo? ” 

“ I don’t know, sir,” wjis the hesitating reply. 

“ Be so good as to tel^ her tliat a gentlemail wishes to see 
her on very particular business.” » 

“ Please- to walk in, sir,” said the small and incautious Jiage, 
opening the dining-room door for them, and then galloping up 
the stairs. ' 

We liadCietter follow him, Frederic, or the al%ir will be* 
endless,” suggested the general. 

“ I agree witli,you,” answered his companion ; and before the 
little page had half deliverexl his message, General Huberi and 
Mr.«Stephenson were in the room. 

The business which had brought them there was mori* iikeb' 

- to ari’ive at a speedy o-onclusion than they had }io]icd for, whep 
they entered it, for.grcatly to their surprise they found assem- 
bled iiictha second drawing-iboen, a group cqndsting of Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen O’Ponagough, their daughter, the yellow gentleman 
with black mu^achc and whiskers, sliid the two faithful 
Perkinses besides. 

“ I will not apolo^se for disturbing you, Major Allen,” said 
General Hubert, advancing, “though I \lid not expect to l?nd 
yoS he^,e whenSo entered.. The bi^^'R^ss which brings us hcre\j's 
yours, aM not our own, caunc/.i as 1 think you will allopS, 
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be considered as an intrusion. But it may perhaps ibe more 
cable to you to converse with us in another room ? ” 

Major Allen measured his two visitors with liis eye, and 
then threw a glance .towards the Don ^ but whatever his first 
thoughts might have been, his second, wdiich antJ proverbially the 
best, induced him to rise from his chair and with a very digni- 
fied demeanour to marshal General Hubert and Mr. Stephenson 
into the next room, the eventful scene of the last night’s misad- 
ventures. Nay, he^jwen moved his hand in token that they 
might bo seated ; bii^Su^ij^’pitable notificj^tion did not i^pear 
to be noticed, for lyeitlic^ genfleman accepted it. 

“ My business wim you, sir,” said ^e general, “ need not 
detain us long. A very disagreeable accident* ipade a lady, for 
whom both tliis gentle’^ian and myself are nearly interested, the 
witness to a most nefarious transsiction in which you were the 
principal agent. It has also come to our knowledge tliat you 
are tlie^pame person who many years since at Clifton wiis im- 
plicated uiKlcr the apjicllation of ]\Iajor Allen in a transaction 
which, if I mistake not, caused you to be sent out of the 
country, reriiajis, sir, as a citizen, I should be doing my duty 
better by mentioning these facts to a 4 )oJjce r-ragistrate ; but I 
•vish, from motives purely si?lfisli, I confess, that vou should now 
leave England by jimr own act, instead of t^it of the legis- 
kiture. But this, if done at all, must be do||:. ^promptly. A 
V('ry short time will probably rentier it too latie^ Are yo\ ready, 
sir*.»io gi^'e mt'. an assurance that you will depart immediately ? 

not, 01 ' if hereafter 1 should find such assurance falsified, I 
shall feel myself obliged, however reluctantly, to obtain the same 
object by a f ifocess that will not defend upon yourself.” 

•Major Allen was, as usual, exceedingly well dressed, and his 
wig, greatly relaxed in its wavy outline since he made lus firat 
re-appearance at Brighton, was a perfect model for the head of 
a middle aged man of fasliion. Though his visitors stood, he 
had seat^'l liimself in a deeji arm-chair, and asslimod thi^ iitti- 
tude rather of on® who was passing judgment, tlmu receiving it. 
During the greater ])art of General Hubert’s* address lib him, 
his countenance might have been studied in vain for au^ex- 
pression indicative of what was passing within, but at itS' con- 
•luHiofi a mocking smile took possession of his features, and 
h>oking at each gentleman steadily in the face for a mur.ute of 
two, he said — 

“ I am reallji ioo ha|!py ij> Ending tliat my ^artst con- 
nections ^nd myself ^ree so entirely respecting 4.he little expe- 
riment in steam navigation for which I am preparing. Fray, 
sir (to General Hubert), remember me vory affectionately to my 
charming niece Agnes, and boliewe me to be your very obedient 
jf|H«ible servant, JohTi William Patrick xlUen O’Donagough.” 
^strong emphasis was la^npon the last word^for the purpose, 
j#obably, of making his ^Iditors u^^derstand that he was aware 
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of and appreciated the privilege by which everj’’ man has a right 
to designate himself l)y any appellation he may choose to sel 

Having-uttered this speech, he pennitted himself the auda- 
cious gratification of * another steady stare at them *1)0111 ; 
and then, risingt with an air of great hauteur and delibera- 
tion, stalked through his favourite side door, and closed it 
after him. 

Convinced that the business ujion which they came was 
satisfactorily executed, the two gentlemepp'^^re too well pa u,n‘d 
by kKowing that it, was over to.feidr' '’f' f’ < ii, i.xLion to quarrel 
with the maimer of their rocepticSi. Aftcv moment’s consul- 
tation, they agreed tlijit it would be betc^r to visit the unfor- 
tunate Mrs. Allen O’Donagough, for whom they felt nnicli 
compassion, a civil “ good morning,” aivl therefore priqiared to 
make^their retreat by passing tlirough the room by which they 
had entered. 

No symptom, however, of any feelings which ciJ^led for 
compassion seemed to exist amidst the party they onci; moi-e 
came uj)oii, jMrs. Allen O’Donagough was lying at full lengtli 
upon a sofa, squeezed in at the foot of whicdi perched IMiss 
Louisa rerkins.^‘ In^, full view «f._ the well-pleased maternal 
eye, upon anotlier sofa, sat the yellow gentleman, and Palf 
exti’enudy beside him, her arm loV'Ingly thrown round 

his neck , whu^Jbhe fair Matilda, with eyes full of very nu- 
lanchol^/' tenderness, and her tall fcgure sustaining itself against 
the mantel-piece, stood watching them. 

General Hubert was about to utter something like a 
friendly farewell, but l^rs. Allen O’Donagough ^ave him no 
time for it. « ■ 

“ You are making us an early wedding visit, I must sfiy, }i?en- 
tlemen — but it is all very right and proper between near rela- 
tions. Give me leave to introduce tqjvou my married daughter, 
Madame Esp^rtero Christinino Salvator Mundi Tornorino.” 
Those names sue read from a paper ingeniously atta*lK!d by a 
couple of pins to a cushion of the sofa that ■was exactly within 
reapli -A her eye.'- “ You see, general, I have had the good foi- 
turie to marry my daughter before you have married yoftrs — 
and ‘to a man of extremely high rank too. permit me to 

present to you 1 beg pardon, permit me to present t#^ 

‘Don Bvnartero Christinino Salvator Mundi Tornorino, my son- 
in-law. 'Neither yiu n»l* i^edcric Stephenson have any title, 
you kn(!i\v,^«tnd therefore it is, of coufsc, pro7)^r that you should 
be presented to hiin, and not he to you. *1 am sure ^ heartily 
hope that my great niece Elizabeth may do as well. 

“ But, by-the-by, ^-general, I think it is but fair to give you 
a lunt about that young scamp/ Henry Sovmouj|^. It’s no thanks 
to kim if my daughter is married to a man of*^itle and qua^’ty 
— it w< 6 ald have*oeen all the same^‘‘ his false-lieartedncss lia| 
driven her to 'marry a mercoobody, which, -with my high spiFix 
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ami exalted feolir^gs, would certainly have broke heart. 
£|t it is not only his abominable falsehood in love-making that 
I think it right to mention — 1 wish also to let you. know tliafc 
tlusrc a secret whibh he has taken the#greatest of all possible 
care should never come to any of your cars, you none of you 
guess, I believe, that the young scapegrace was off to Australia 
when his penitent fool of a guardian thought he had shut him- 
self up \omewherc, all in the dumps, because of their quarrel? 
'\yh''-;«ie«i^rc go^l^friends, together, -he tdld us all about it, 
and if he had Ir to have done, I would j:iever 

have said a word t ^ Jwiybo?^*w the sufcQect — but he has pro- 
voked me, I won’t de\y it.” ^ 

‘‘How did you find out he had been to Australia, Mra. 
O’Donagough V ” dermvnded the general. “Did you get Ac- 
quainted with him there ? ” 

“ No, not I, general — ^luit I know it Just as well as ifTi had, 
for we i||[l came to England in the same sliip.” 

“ And it was then that you became ac(j_uainted with liim?” 

“ 'I’e.s, to be sure it was.” 

‘vNoav, tlKUi, matlam,” said the wcdl-Qontented General 
Hubert, ‘‘ we will wish you good mot^iii^^” . 3 id with a slight 
l^ow to the whole i»ariy, tlu?two gentlemen turned to leave the 
room. 

‘•Isay!” cried Madame Espartero Chri iiiin^^Salvator 
hluirli d’oniorino, calling a%r them, •wloif.cyoii forgl^to tell 
my Cdie m Elizabeth what a famous lark I have had. Slib must 
D- sure to come and jiay me a wedding visit.” 

On ret in: .uig to Derkeh'y-square, (IWncral Huhont found Itis 
wibjjaud diiugliter very anxiously gazing n]M>n the outside of a 
large jiacket which had been just left at tlie door by the servant 
of .Sir Henry Seymour, lliglvtly guessing that it contained a 
confession of the ex])]oit of which he liad ju.st learnt tlie parti- 
culars litgm Mrs. O'Donagough, he fearh»S5^Iy ^ ^ >K*d it in their 
preseiua*. It contained more than one sheet*!;^' closely-Avriiitr* 
j)i)]iei\ and detailed at length, and with very ainiabie j»eidtencc, 
till' l|{st()ry of lii.s escapade, the rebellious feelings Avhich liaaled 
to it, till* very unplea.sant acquaintance that it had 'entailed tipon 
J^im*aiid lastly, with all the eloquence of deep feeling, it ex- 
plained how his ardeikt dove for the general’s lovely daughter'' 
iTad rendered galllig/t.lie idea of appcjiring. more wiE: ^and ill- 
conducted in the /jv^s of Iwr faiftil^ than he had y tvphme, and 
induced him to onaure the martyrdom of propitiating the good 
W'ill of hi?. O’Donagohgli in order to secure his sccrcsy. 

“ Tlu'i) Sir Ilcniy, it seems, has not tijken more pleasure in 
the ae<iuu.intaiice tlian oui-sclves, .General Hubert,” said Agnes, 
\»it4i a very hapjw smiifc. 

“ Thank hi^'^Cn that I k:y :a;\’' it !” he replied, ^5youslx.-j“ Xnd 
my sweet Elizabetl^^’ he adi'^ed, fondly »mbracing his 
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■blnsBiiigwiaughter, “ I can tell you with a Bg.fe consciShce that 
I know not another to whom I could resign the charge of 
iiig you haripy, with so firm a conviction that the precious tn^t 
would be .executed faitlifully." ’ «» 

Who needs b(j,told that the young Elizabeth’s bridal was a 
gay one ? When it was known as a certainty that the Allen 
O’Donagough ainily, together vdth their illustrious son-in-law, 
wore actually depertod for the United States, Mrs. llid,^At ven- 
tured to write a fuh*, true, and f)articular ^i^jK^oiint 
recenk adventures ^ her aunt, ‘ Compton; 

announcing at the sanfe time iTi^u ner *cto ,*^ny wiis earnestly 
entreated at the approaching wedding, j^d Jissuring her tliat 
she should meet there no nieces but such as she had too long 
honoured with her love, for them to feel any doubts as to her 
pleasure at a reunion. 

Tlie delight of the still active old lady on receiving this letter 
was great indeed. She could not have died ha}>})y, ^,nd she 
knew it, so long as “• the llarnaby” was an inhabuant of the 
same land as the Huberts. A drtuid of mischief and disgrace 
arising from tlm iu^ongruous conueetion p(‘rpctually haunted her, 
and in so ser auj^a sh^pe„as very materially to disturb her tran- 
quilhty. <Hut she how felt that tlft; danger AViis over for evei;^ 
and immed'eiteii* AN'rote an acceptance of tjic joyous inAdtation, 
in a tone he.y8tfelt hajipiness that caused tears of jdeasm'e to 
dim fo:i^4i moiucnW'he beautiful ejjfv's of tlie bride elect. 

Of^all the guests assembled at those splendid nuptials, t||ere 
was not one, perhajis, who excited so univi rsal a degrtie of interest 
as herself — all sought t^o the A'cnerable and animated old lady 
honour, and no one comd receive their honours ftware gaily, or 
more gracefully, giving throughout the Avhole day but ^one 
slight indication tluit she still could Ixi a little mischievous, if 
she chose it, and that was by wliispering in the generars car, 
Avhen Emily was assisting in di.stribufi,.g tlie Av-edding-cake after 
brciikhist, " i tAwf'iit^sveau to send any Aveihling-cakc ^'uoss tlie 
dcciahtic, deyii' gcntAaly” 


lli£ EXD. 
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